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Ao I 


ERRATA. 

Page ii8, line 29,/or “ Tamiwhe" read “Taniwha. ’ 
Page 142, line 12,/or “ tamivha” read “tonimio.” 
Page 156, line 20, /or “ tamivika” read •■tontuAa.” 
Page 171, line 10. “ Treeweeck” read “ Treweek.” 


me couniry was covered with forest and swamp, when 
there were no roads, and there was reason to regard 
with distrust the dispositions of the savage abori¬ 
gines. The long weary journeys by native tracks 
are exchanged for a comfortable seat in a stage¬ 
coach or a railway-carriage; the bivouac al fresco, for 
a snug warm bed ; hunting after an uncertain duck 
or pigeon to appease the craving of appetite, for a 
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dinner of varieties at an ample board; and the risk 
of violence to life or property, for the protection of 
law and order. In these circumstances, it is well to 
be reminded of the state of matters that existed at 
the outset; and a feeling of gratitude is suggested 
in the assurance thereby accorded of the march of 
improvement. In another century, or perhaps less, 
the story of the hardships of early adventure may 
become a tradition of the past, and the traveller 
may nowhere, outside the regions of ice and snow, 
encounter any difficulty that has not been smoothed 
by the progress of civilisation; although I must say 
I have never, in the primitive days of New Zealand 
travel, met more discomfort than in traversing some 
of the oldest countries of Europe, such as Turkey 
and Greece; and I always felt in greater personal 
security than I would at the time have done in the 
former Spanish colonies of South America, where 
the use of the knife was so prevalent. The reader 
will find in this narrative an account of matters in 
the Colony up to date; but my main object has 
been to recall the early days of the settlement, 
and preserve some dim record of the state of things 
immediately before and after. 

New Zealand has of late years entered upon a 
career of great activity and promise by the introduc¬ 
tion of railways and public works; already, although 
her debt is large, she has a greater mileage of railway 
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in proportion to population than any other country 
in the world. The telegraph lines have long been 
extended to every chief place and district in the 
islands, and an ocean cable connects the system 
with Australia and Europe and all parts of the 
world. News from London of not over two days 
old is published daily in the colonial newspapers, so 
that practically the colonists know all that is passing 
in the rest of the world almost as soon as people in 
Scotland or Ireland. 

Efficient lines of excellent steamers connect the 
ports of the Colony and keep them in constant com¬ 
munication with one another, while others sail weekly 
to Melbourne and Sydney. 

The population of the Colony is now considerably 
over 400,000, and the exports and imports amount to 
about 2,000,000. 

The number of sheep breeding on the runs and 
farms exceeds 12,000,000, being greater than that of 
the Province of Victoria ; and cattle and horses reared 
are in the same proportion. Certainly the gfrowth 
of the Colony since 1840, when I first knew it, has 
been something remarkable. 

The settlers are upon the whole of a superior 
class, and the amount of crime is small. New 
Zealand has had the good fortune to attract to its 
shores far more than an average number of first-rate 
men. At the head of these, both as an early settler 
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and as a clergyman, I will place the late Bishop 
Selwyn. The stamp of his personality impressed 
itself early and deeply on the character of the 
Anglican Church in the Colony, and under his 
episcopate that community rose rapidly in personal 
worth and political importance. 

It may be invidious to particularise other indivi¬ 
duals, but I venture to mention the name of the late 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who was the chief 
organiser in England of the settlements formed 
under the auspices of the New Zealand Company. 
After his arrival in New Zealand his health failed so 
much that he lived the rest of his days chiefly in re¬ 
tirement ; but he has the honour, along with a few 
others, of having presided at the foundation of the 
Colony, as well as that of South Australia. 

In the matter of science New Zealand has taken 
a high standing, chiefly through the enlightened 
exertions, and skilful superintendence, of Dr. 
Hector, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey. 

Among the leaders of opinion in the political 
arena there have been many clever debaters but 
only one orator. Mr. I. E. Fitzgerald stands alone 
in that line, and as he has retired from the strife of 
politics, his name may be mentioned. For the pre¬ 
sent, it is to be feared that the glory has departed 
from political life; the deterioration in the personnel 
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especially, as in the Australian Colonies generally, 
is very marked. 

Of Governors, New Zealand has already had a 
long roll, from the naval reigns of Captains Hobson 
and Fitzroy to the civil and military of Sir George 
Grey, Sir Thomas Gore Browne, Sir George Grey 
a second time. Sir Geoige Bowen, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, the Marquis of Normanby, and Sir Her¬ 
cules Robinson. 

Governor Hobson was an honest, straightforward 
sailor. Governor Fitzroy’s reign was short and 
stormy. He was not supported by the Colonial 
Office, and was succeeded by Sir George Grey, who 
at that time achieved so high a reputation that he 
was afterwards chosen to reduce the anarchy of the 
Cape Colony to order. 

Sir Thomas Gore Browne was the first Governor 
who had to work the representative institutions of 
the Colony, although a commencement of the new 
rigime had been made under Acting-Governor 
Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard of H.M. 58th Regiment. 
Sir Thomas was one of the best Governors that 
New Zealand has had ; but the Colony having got 
involved in war at Taranaki, the Colonial Office, 
instead of putting under him two or three regiments, 
with which he could easily have subdued opposition, 
thought fit to send Sir George Grey from the Cape, 
and a small but expensive army. 
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The reign of Sir George Bowen was compara¬ 
tively tranquil, unmarked alike by Maori insubordi¬ 
nation and the strife of political party, while the 
hospitalities of Government House, presided over 
by Lady Bowen, will always be remembered with 
pleasure. 

Sir James Fergusson’s reign was short and un¬ 
eventful, as he soon resigned his office and went to 
England. 

No Governor has given more satisfaction than the 
Marquis of Normanby. His long experience in the 
House of Commons supplied a training which par¬ 
ticularly qualified him for the roU of a constitutional 
Governor. He had to parry attacks of peculiar 
character, directed both against himself and his 
constitutional position, which he did with the cool¬ 
ness, skill, and address of a practised politician. 
He is a plain, straightforward, astute English country 
gentleman, courteous in manner and pleasant to 
every one. 

As Sir Hercules Robinson only landed at Wel¬ 
lington the day before I left, I can say nothing about 
him from personal experience, but his reputation 
stands high both as a man and a politician. 

Personally I was actively engaged in public life 
for a considerable period. I undertook in 1862, at 
Dr. Featherston’s ret^uest, to make a geological sur¬ 
vey of the Province of Wellington, of which he was 
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then Superintendent. I was for seven years a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Council, and for twelve and a 
half years filled the office of Resident Magistrate at 
Wellington. I mention this to show that my oppor¬ 
tunities for observation in regard to the state of the 
Colony have been considerable, and that my expe¬ 
rience, therefore, is entitled to some weight. 

Persons who have lived in New Zealand generally 
become very much attached to it, and I am one of 
the number. The equable climate and exhilarating 
atmosphere, the absence of droughts and the rapid 
growth of vegetation, the splendid scenery and the 
general healthiness of the country, tend to make life 
agreeable, and the settlers are upon the whole a very 
pleasant set of people. 

I have selected for purposes of description the 
most interesting journeys which I made in the 
Colonies. 

I have to express my obligations to Mr. Samuel 
Deighton, Resident Magistrate at the Chatham 
Islands, for assistance in introducing figures into 
my landscape sketches. 


Edinburgh, March 1880. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 


OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM SYDNEY TO ADELAIDE 
IN THE YEARS jSjS-jg. 

1 ARRIVED in Sydney in the month of June 1838, 
in a ship called the “ Coromandel.” It was blowing 
hard from the westward when we beat into Sydney 
Heads, and the pilot got us so near to the North 
Head that it was the merest chance we did not lose 
both our ship and our lives on that abrupt pre¬ 
cipice. By the time we reached the anchorage in 
Sydney Cove the weather had moderated, and I 
landed with my baggage without any inquiry from 
the Custom House, and took up my temporary 
quarters at Petty’s Hotel. 

It is a favourite fancy of the natives of Sydney to 
compare their harbour to that of Rio Janeiro, but 
the two things being totally different, the idea of a 
parallel is absurd; they can only be contrasted. The 
diflfijrence of the geological formations alone precludes 
comparison. Sydney is situated on sandstone rocks 
belonging to certain coal measures, which almost of 
necessity points to a horizontal aspect. I am not 

A 
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aware what is the geology of Rio Janeiro, as I 
have not been there since I was a boy, but the rocks 
are certainly not sandstone, and the outline is in¬ 
clined and vertical. The vegetation of Rio Janeiro 
is rich and varied, while that of Sydney is flat and 
uniform. Rio Janeiro has a background of snow- 
clad mountains, while the Blue Mountains make little 
show from Sydney. The atmospherical colouring of 
Rio Janeiro is superb, while that of Sydney is 
frequently dull and poor. Altogether, in point of 
scenery Sydney is far behind Rio Janeiro, although 
the numerous bays with which each harbour is in¬ 
dented may offer a point of resemblance, at least as 
close as that between Monmouth and Macedon. 
Sydney has, however, points of beauty of its own. 
It has a bright sky, and beautiful villas and gardens, 
the latter adorned with a mixture of temperate and 
tropical vegetation. For the shelter of shipping the 
port is unsurpassed, and, with deep water close to 
the shore, there are special facilities for berthing 
vessels. 

A few days after reaching Sydney I bought a 
horse and proceeded up the country in the direction 
of Braid wood. My first night I spent at Camden 
with Mr. James M‘Arthur, a fine residence with a 
large vineyard near the house. The M‘Arthur 
family and their estate are well known. Passing 
through Picton and Berrima, I reached Goulburn, 
leaving the Sydney sandstone and getting on the 
granite. On the following day I took a wrong 
track late in the course of it, and instead of reach- 
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ing Braidwood, found myself about dusk at a 
place called Modbury, the farm of a Dr. Anderson, 
at that time managed by a Mr. Coutts. It was 
too late to go on to Braidwood that night, so I 
accepted Mr. Coutts’ hospitality and remained at 
Modbury. During the evening Mr. Coutts in¬ 
formed me that he was about to leave his situa¬ 
tion, and thought of going to South Australia; and 
the result of the conversation that ensued was that 
I agpreed to buy a herd of cattle for the Adelaide 
market, and engaged Mr. Coutts to act as overseer 
of the party. The next morning I rode on to 
Braidwood to visit Dr. Thomas Braidwood Wilson, 
who was the owner of the farm and run, and to 
whom I had a letter of introduction. He had sailed 
as surgeon with a relation of mine, who was captain 
of H.M.S. “ Liffey.” I had an hospitable reception, 
and remained for about a week, riding about, shoot¬ 
ing snipe, and seeing the country. Snipe-shooting 
I found rather hazardous along the banks of the 
Shoalhaven, as every now and then I would disturb 
a snake, which would rush past me into the river. 
The platypi were numerous in the pools, but very 
difficult to shoot, as they dive quickly; 1 do not 
remember having shot one. The bustard or wild 
turkey was frequently met with, but being very 
wary, the only plan to get within shot was to 
approach them on horseback, which I adopted ; but 
I got a fall in consequence of firing at one from 
my horse, the animal not being accustomed to such 
amusement. 
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I saw something also of the administration of justice 
then common in New South Wales. The farm 
servants were or had been all convicts, and flogging 
was the general punishment A master could not 
order his own men to be flogged ; this was done at 
the instance of a neighbouring justice. A road 
gang was also employed in the vicinity under the 
control of a party of military. 

From Braidwood I returned to Sydney and com¬ 
menced making preparations for my journey to 
South Australia. Some of my friends tried to 
dissuade me, as I had been so short a time in the 
country; and I was referred to the eminent explorer, 
Captain Sturt, who had made the overland journey 
the previous year. I rode out to his farm near 
Campbeltown, and he too advised me not to make 
the attempt without more colonial experience. 
However I had great confidence in Mr. Coutts’ 
capabilities to assist me, and I determined to 
follow out my plans. 

It is difficult to give a full description of this 
journey after an interval of over forty years and 
without any notes to guide me, but what I give 
from recollection may be of interest. 

It was necessary to lay in provisions for at least 
three months and to provide means of carriage for 
the same. Mr. Coutts joined me in Sydney, and we 
proceeded to purchcise two drays and two teams of 
bullocks, eight for each team. We loaded the drays 
with the necessary provisions, plus a few luxuries, 
together with two tents, one for the overseer and 
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myself, the other for the men. I did not intend to 
take a boat, but an old shipmate of mine, Mr. John 
Blackett, who was then in Sydney, insisted on my 
taking one. He hunted about until he found a 
suitable dingy, the price of which was, I think, 
which I purchased and placed upon one of the 
drays. During an ordinary season this would have 
proved of great use; but as we travelled in the 
middle of a drought, we had no occasion to use it 
for crossing rivers. It proved of service, however, 
to put calves in. 

Our arrangements having been completed and 
our men engfaged (seven of them, exclusive of Mr. 
Coutts), we yoked up and made a start. The 
bullocks at first proved very refractory, so that at 
the end of the first day the drays had only got 
a mile or two out of Sydney. However in a day 
or two they had settled down to their work, and 
Mr. Coutts and myself were able to ride > ahead 
on horseback to arrange for the purchase of cattle. 
At Campbeltown we found one Fennell, of the firm 
of Hurley & Fennell, who had cattle for sale on 
our line of road, about thirty miles beyond Yass, 
and with him we made a conditional bargain. We 
rode on, and at a place called Gunong fell in 
with two gentlemen from South Australia, Messrs. 
M‘Leod and M'Pherson, who were about to 
travel with sheep in the same direction as our¬ 
selves. The drays came on and encamped some 
distance beyond Yass, at a point conveniently near to 
Messrs. Hurley & Fennell’s run. Arrived at the said 
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run, we next day proceeded to muster the cattle, and, 
after a few days’ drafting I got as many of them as 
I required. It was my first experience in mustering 
cattle. 

About this time I had occasion to go to Yass, 
and on my return was, as they say, “ stuck up ” by 
two bush-rangers. I was riding slowly on a very- 
sluggish mare, when I was startled by the order to 
stand. I then observed two men close to me with 
masks made of striped shirting over their faces, the 
front rank standing, the rear rank kneeling, contrary 
to the usual habit of the military. Both had muskets 
pointed at me, and the standing man was close to 
my horse’s head. He said, “ Dismount.” So, as I 
had no time to consider, and my mare, if I had put 
spurs to her, was too sluggish to answer to the appeal, 
I did as I was bid. The man then said, “ Walk on 
this way,” and he guided me behind a low ridge, 
the other man keeping his musket pointed at me 
all the time. Having got out of sight of the road, 
the spokesman then proceeded to rifle my pockets. 
He took my watch and some money which I had 
on me, about ;^5. My compass, knife, &c., he 
returned to me, although his mate asked for the 
former. I tried to get my watch back, but the man 
merely winked and made a grimace, and put it in 
his pocket When they left me, I rode on to 
my camp, only a few miles off. I armed and 
mounted my men and went in search of the bush¬ 
rangers, but without success. When I afterwards 
considered the inconvenience and loss to which I 
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might have been put by pursuing them, I took no 
further trouble in the matter, except to inform the 
police 

We started at last with about seven hundred and 
twelve cattle, though before doing so I had the 
misfortune to lose a very fine horse, for which I had 
paid ;^6o. I had sent him over from the cattle 
station to my camp. He got into the river with 
his hobbles on and was drowned. 

At Gundagai on the Murrumbidgee we took our 
leave of the last hostelry on the road. In fact, the 
hotel at that time constituted almost all the town¬ 
ship. I cleared out their whole stock of porter, 
consisting of two bottles, for which I paid five 
shillings each. As a fierce hot wind was blowing, 
I soon repented my extravagance, for the glass of 
porter which I drank, with the state of the weather, 
caused a severe headache. At Gundagai we crossed 
the river to get a better road than that on the north 
bank, re-crossing some distance lower down.; The 
country had been falling in level ever since we left 
Yass, or rather from between Goulburn and Yass 
the ranges decreased in height, and we were daily 
approaching the great plain which extends to within 
sixty or seventy miles of Adelaide. At a station 
on the Murrumbidgee my overseer bought some 
cattle on his own account, very large bullocks, but 
very wild. There were only a few stations at this 
time lower down the river than Gundagai. 

Only two expeditions had descended the line of 
the Murrumbidgee previously—that of Sir Thomas 
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Mitchell many years before, and the previous year 
that of Mr. Eyre, the same who was afterwards 
well known as Governor of Jamaica. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell’s expedition was for purposes of explora¬ 
tion, and under Government: it was the one in 
which he discovered Australia Felix. Mr. Eyre 
drove overland a herd of cattle to Adelaide. 
I had met him at Petty’s Hotel in Sydney, 
and obtained from him information as to the 
route. 

As showing the dry character of the climate, 
it was observed that the tracks of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell’s dray wheels were still generally quite 
visible. Of course Mr. Eyre’s tracks were perfectly 
distinct. It was my duty to look after the course 
of the expedition, which I did with a sharp eye 
on my compass, to keep the caravan in its proper 
direction, as weH as to select good camping-places 
for the night on the banks of the river. I hoped 
that by following the preceding tracks I should 
be relieved of a good deal of bother in this matter, 
but I soon found that this plan led us into trouble, 
and sometimes made it difficult to get to water 
before night. I was therefore obliged to continue 
to look carefully to the main direction and to dis¬ 
regard tracks. We soon lost sight of mountains 
and high land of every kind, and travelled on over 
dry plains thinly clad with a salsolaceous vegeta¬ 
tion. At intervals sand ridges appeared across 
our course, covered with a tree locally called pine, 
but which is in reality a cypress. 
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The banks of the Murrumbidgee were always 
pretty, fringed as they were with a casuarina, which 
goes under the name of the river-oak, and is a 
graceful tree, although somewhat funereal in hue. 
The water was bright and clear, although as we 
descended we found long stretches of river-bed 
without any water at all, and it surprised me years 
afterwards to hear that the Murrumbidgee was 
navigable for steamers. 

At length we reached an apparently interminable 
sea of reeds. This was the locality of the marshes 
of the Macquarie. The reeds were so high that 
a man on horseback could barely see over them. 
They went down “ like reeds ” before the drays, 
which now led the way to make a road for the 
cattle. We travelled for days through this sea, 
and although we passed several dry water-courses, 
we could never fairly determine which was the 
bed of the Macquarie, for we crossed no water. 
The blacks hereabouts were numerous and rather 
troublesome. They speared several head of cattle. 

About this time Messrs. M'Leod and M‘Pherson, 
previously mentioned, known to us as the “ clans,” 
overtook us with their flock of sheep and suc¬ 
ceeded in passing us. The party were mostly 
Highlanders, and one Roderick or Rory was head 
buder and gillie. We had some friendly entertain¬ 
ments in each other’s tents. My overseer having 
remarked to me that it would never do to let the 
flock of sheep remain ahead of our cattle, and that 
we must pass them, we made an early rush one 
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morning, passed them, and kept ahead always after¬ 
wards, although we were never far distant. We were 
together, when a sad and fatal accident happened to 
their bullock driver on the banks of the Murray. 
It happened thus. The camp was being formed 
for the evening, the bullocks were unyoked, and 
this poor fellow had got on the top of his dray to 
unload. I was sitting on a log close by, with my 
back to the dray, when I heard a shot hred. 1 
turned round and saw the lad get down from the 
dray, at the same time exclaiming, “ God have 
mercy on my soul 1 ” I ran to him, and, helped by 
others, laid him on the ground. He expired in a 
few minutes. It appeared that he had taken his 
own gun by the muzzle and pulled it towards him¬ 
self, when it exploded and shot him through the 
heart. The slugs had penetrated to the back, but 
had not gone through the skin. He was a nice, 
fresh-looking young fellow, lately from England, 
and his melancholy end threw a cloud over all. 
We buried him the next morning, and ran cattle 
and sheep over the grave in hopes that the remains 
might not be disturbed by the blacks. 

After emerging from the reeds of the Macquarie, 
we passed over the usual flat country for many 
days. At length we approached the junction of 
the Murrumbidgee with the Murray. As a known 
landmark in our journey, this was a point of con¬ 
siderable interest, and I was on the look out for it 
One day I was a good way ahead of the party when 
I saw river-trees still farther on and out of the line 
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of the Murrumbidgee. I rcxie on, and soon found 
myself on the banks of the Murray, a fine, broad, 
clear river. I gave three cheers to allay my own 
excitement, and rode back to the party, which I 
brought on to the river, on the banks of which we 
encamped for the night. 

There seems to be a law in the meandering of 
rivers through level countries. The course of the 
Murrumbidgee was in short curves of half circles 
alternating in opposite directions. The Murray, on 
the other hand, formed bends in which the convexi¬ 
ties more nearly approached each other, so that by 
placing our camp between the extremities of two 
curves, the enclosed space formed a sort of natural 
stockyard for our cattle. A sort of circular back¬ 
water was generally thrown off from each bend, and 
the bottoms of these were sometimes soft and boggy, 
and caused us some trouble in getting the drays 
across. 

After descending the Murray for a considerable 
distance, the bed of the river, which was superficial 
before, began to cut deep into the tertiary limestone 
which is found in that quarter. This gives rise to 
a distinct valley, bounded by the limestone cliffs, 
the river meandering from side to side of it; it 
is composed of alluvium, and no doubt subject to 
floods. The soil of the upper country is poor and 
sandy, and covered with spinifex and mallee scrub 
{Eucalyptus dumosd), a vegetation the aspect of which 
is the most dismal in existence. Sometimes there 
are fine views down the valley of the river, particu- 
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larly when the tints of sunset are upon it, but the 
aspect of the upper country is dreary in the extreme, 
without a hill or elevation of any kind on which the 
eye can rest 

Occasionally we picked up stray cattle which had 
been left by previous parties, and, when not too wild, 
drove them on with our herd. One day, however, 
we came in sight of three horses ; and as our own 
were poor from constant work, we regarded these 
fresh ones as quite a God-send, and determined to try 
to catch them. I forget the exact point of the 
journey at which this happened, but it must have 
been below the junction of the Murrumbidgee. We 
halted the drays and cattle. My overseer and 
I then got on the other side of the horses, and, 
after a hard but short gallop, succeeded in driving- 
them towards the camp. They took refuge in the 
midst of the herd of cattle, and we then managed 
to secure them without difficulty. They were not 
particularly good horses, but they served the pur¬ 
pose of resting our own. They were claimed as 
soon as we reached Adelaide. 

On one occasion I had a small adventure. The 
day was very sultry, and towards evening I got 
anxious about the camping-ground, as the cattle were 
distressed with the heat and the river-trees were 
not in sight. I rode on with my overseer for a mile 
or two, when we saw the river-trees at no great dis¬ 
tance. I told him to go back and bring the cattle 
on, while I looked out for a good place to camp. I 
soon reached the banks of the river at a suitable 
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place, and sat down upon a log to have- a smoke 
and wait for the cattle. It became dusk and soon 
afterwards dark. I heard the cattle all about, but for 
the life of me I could not find the men and the tents. 
After many ineffectual attempts, I thought it best to 
wait for daylight, so I hobbled my horse with a 
stirrup leather, unsaddled, and made myself as com¬ 
fortable as I could inside a hollow log. I slept pretty 
well, and was just preparing to get up at daylight 
when I heard voices. I then saw my overseer with 
several of the men. He had tracked me to the log, 
for indeed he was a magnificent tracker, and would 
follow the “ spoor ” of a mob of cattle at full gallop. 
He told me that I had followed the usual course 
in such circumstances of going round in a circle. 
He made sure that I had been speared by the blacks, 
and told me that he had kept big fires lighted and 
fired guns all night as signals. I never heard the 
gims, which was curious. 

Having had to go supperless to bed, I was glad to 
get to the tents and have some breakfast. As there 
was good feed, we halted for the day, and gave the 
cattle a rest. We continued to see a good many blacks, 
and sometimes they were inclined to be trouble¬ 
some. We never allowed them into the camp, and 
when they seemed likely to be dangerous, always suc¬ 
ceeded in making them retreat by showing front and 
waiving them off. I observed a curious mode they 
had of fishing. A mob of blacks would dive together 
in a deep pool, each armed with a short pointed 
stick. Every now and then one of them would 
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be seen to rise to the surface with a Murray cod in 
his left hand, hit it over the head with his stick, 
throw it on shore, and dive under again. The water 
was deep, and one could not see how the fish 
were caught, whether they were speared with the 
stick or caught by the hand. It was pretty sport, 
however, and must have required great dexterity. 
We got tired of the Murray cod. It is a fish which 
palls upon the appetite. After reaching the Murray 
Cliffs we generally travelled on the plateau, but re¬ 
quired to descend every evening to encamp, as there 
was no water above. Sometimes the ascent of the 
cliffs was very steep. On one occasion we had to 
double the teams and take each dray up with sixteen 
bullocks. An Australian bullock team will go almost 
anywhere. 

Arrived at the great river Darling, now navigable 
for some 2000 miles, we found a gp'avel bar almost 
across the mouth, with a run of water on the lower or 
western side so small that I jumped across it stand¬ 
ing. Immediately above was a great deep reach 
that would have floated a line-of-battle ship. We 
crossed the outlet of Lake Bonny, finding only 
a boggy place without running water, and con¬ 
sequently the small stream of the Darling was 
the only running water that we passed during the 
whole journey from New South Wales. No doubt 
we sometimes crossed both the Murrumbidgee and 
the Murray for convenience of feed, but this was 
not on the line of journey. 

As we approached the north-west bend, I one day 
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ascended a tree rather higher than the rest, and, to 
my great delight, caught sight of the blue hills of 
South Australia. It was like catching sight of land 
after a voyage from England to the colony. From 
this time the hills were often in sight, cheering us 
on with the view of a goal to steer for. Arrived 
at the north-west bend, we turned to the south for 
some days, the plateau being more open, with 
grassy spaces interspersed through the scrub. We 
encamped at a bend of the river called “ The Pad- 
dock,” being the point at which the road leaves the 
river and turns west to the hills. 

As there was a doubt whether we should find 
water, we determined to make an early start next 
morning. I was, however, disagreeably aroused on 
the said morning by an alarm that the blacks were 
among the cattle. I rushed out of my tent, rifle in 
hand, just in time to see a large mob of them mak¬ 
ing off. After this interlude we got under weigh, and 
when fairly started I rode on to the hills, as near as 
I can remember, about eight or ten miles distant, to 
look for water. I reached the hills, and passed the 
whole day running up a succession of slate gullies, 
the most likely places that could be conceived, 
but not a drop of water could I find. Disappointed, 
I retraced my steps, and found the caravan in the 
midst of the scrub. It was now nearly dusk, so we 
rounded the cattle up, lit fires on all sides of them, 
and watched them during the night. The next 
morning we made an early start, travelling all day 
in a line parallel with the hills; and though I 
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searched every gully that we came to, no water 
could be found. The day was hot and the cattle 
and horses much distressed; the men also began 
to give in. Strange to say, I felt little inconveni¬ 
ence from the want of water. I could not eat, how¬ 
ever ; I felt that I had not enough of moisture to 
masticate my food. Towards evening my overseer 
found about a pint of water in a hole in a rock, 
which he brought me to, and we drank it Soon 
afterwards a pool was found by the cattle, into 
which they immediately rushed, and there proved 
to be a sufficient supply of water, which, however, 
was brackish for all hands. I think we remained at 
this place all next day, picking up stragglers that 
had been left behind the day previous. One of the 
horses that we had picked up on the road I found 
in a very dismal condition, and brought him into 
camp. Horses have not nearly the sagacity of 
cattle in finding water, nor, I think, in other re¬ 
spects. This stupid horse was standing in a hole, 
and had given up all thoughts of a further search 
for water. 

We were now on a regular track and began to 
ascend the ranges. The country had been burnt, 
but the grass had sprung again and was looking 
beautifully green. After passing over a rough 
country we reached Mount Barker, and found 
there the residence of Mr. James M‘Farlane. The 
country was very pretty, showing rich glassy flats 
interspersed among the ranges. After a journey 
of twelve weeks from the residences of white men. 
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we now again found ourselves within the precincts 
of civilisation. 

I left my overseer to look out for a place on 
which to form a temporary station for the cattle, 
and rode myself into Adelaide, which was distant 
about forty miles. I came upon a German village, 
called, I think, Hahnsdorff, and was struck with the 
costume of the people and the quaintness of the 
architecture, the gables being turned to the street. 
The first hotel I came to was one Crafer s, on 
Mount Lofty. From the western side of the 
Mount Lofty range, one has a fine view over the 
plains of Adelaide, with the sea beyond. I 
descended the range, rode over the plain, and took 
up my quarters at the principal hotel, called, I 
think, the “ Southern Cross,” and kept by one Allen. 
Adelaide was’then a town of no great size, but, 
such as it was, it contained the greater part of the 
white population of the Colony. No cultivation of 
any kind appeared to be going on, except by the 
Germans, who grew radishes, which they sold at 
one shilling a bunch. A few individuals had formed 
sheep and cattle stations, but these were very few. 

After passing a few days in Adelaide and making 
the necessary inquiries, I returned to Mount Barker, 
to find out where the cattle had been placed. I 
found that Mr. Coutts had chosen a run about 
thirty miles, I think, to the northward, at a place 
afterwards called Mount Crawford by Captain Sturt 
It was well grassed and had some good flats upon 
it; and here the cattle remained until they were sold. 
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I had an adventure there, one day, which luckily 
terminated without disaster. My overseer was out 
with the stockmen, going round the cattle, and I was 
left at the tents with one man only, the cook, who 
was sick. A black man had lately been hanged for 
murdering a white, and it was rumoured that the 
blacks intended to have revenge. I was lying in 
my tent reading Shakespeare, when a very big black 
fellow made his appearance, then another, and then 
a third, until they- might muster about a dozen, all 
armed with spears and waddies, and with no women 
or children. I had been warned by a gentleman, 
well acquainted with the blacks, that when they 
appear armed and without their women, they mean 
mischief, and that the safest plan in that case was 
to fire into them at once. The cook, moreover, had 
told me that they were getting very troublesome, 
demanding things. I did not like the look of affairs, 
so I told the cook to go back to the fire and keep 
them in play till I was ready. I loaded all the 
muskets, about eight, and put them in a row. I 
also loaded my fowling-piece and rifle. I took the 
rifle in my hand, and placing the fowling piece 
beside me, stepped out in front of the tent I then 
called the cook to come and take a musket and fall 
in behind me. Then I ordered the black fellows 
to clear out. After a little hesitation they did so, 
and walked off leisurely. It was with a great feel¬ 
ing of relief that I saw them depart. The idea of 
being murdered, and having one’s kidney fat taken 
out, is not a pleasant one. 
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We had used the road from Mount Barker to ride 
into Adelaide, but this was a very roundabout 
way. An excellent bushman and explorer, Mr. 
Charles Bonney, was with me at Mount Crawford 
one day, and we decided to look for a shorter route 
to the capital. Mr. Bonney undertook to act as 
guide, and he hit at once upon a leading spur, which 
took us to the plain. I was never afterwards able 
to improve upon this line. 

Colonel Gawler was then Governor of South 
Australia; a very worthy man indeed. Government 
House was a small af&ir compared with what I 
suppose it is now, and there were no representative 
institutions. A considerable number of overlanders 
were then in Adelaide, mostly from the Port Philip 
side. They had descended the Murray, but not 
the Murrumbidgee. Mr. Eyre was staying at the 
hotel, and soon afterwards commenced the explora¬ 
tions- which have made his name famous. The 
weather was beautiful—bright and clear. I think 
it must have been winter, because there were some¬ 
times frosts at night. I remember this fact because 
one night I camped upon the plains, and nearly 
burnt my boots off, from a natural instinct to get 
dose to the fire. 

About three months after my arrival I sold my 
herd of cattle at a good profit The other over¬ 
landers had done the same, and before leaving we 
decided to give an entertainment to the Adelaide 
people. This was given and was well attended. 

Soon after this, several of us took our passage 
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to Sydney in the brig “ Porter,” belonging to Cap¬ 
tain Porter, a name once well known in Liver¬ 
pool. He afterwards settled in Auckland. Among 
the passengers were Dalmahoy Campbell, who had 
been reared in New South Wales, of Scotch paren¬ 
tage, the strongest man I ever met; Evelyn Sturt, 
brother of Captain Sturt, the explorer, and who has 
been long police magistrate in Melbourne; James 
(commonly called Jamie) Stein, and others. I 
brought with me Archibald Gillies, whom I after¬ 
wards took to New Zealand, where he became 
a large landed proprietor. Mr. Coutts also went 
on to Sydney, to make another overland journey. 
A curious occurrence happened to him on this 
second journey. I have mentioned that he bought 
some very large bullocks on the Murrumbidgee. 
A few days after our arrival at Mount Crawford, he 
missed a number of these animals. He tracked 
them as far as the Murray, but after some trouble 
was obliged to give up the chase. On arriving on 
his second trip at the station where he bought the 
bullocks, he found his mob in the stockyard. They 
had apparently returned to their natal home on that 
very day, a distance of perhaps some eight hundred 
miles from whence they started. He drove them 
on, but did not give them a second chance of 
escape, for he took them at once into Adelaide and 
sold them. 

We had a somewhat boisterous passage through 
Bass Strait, but in due time reached Sydney. 

An incident, amusing to the overlanders, occurred 
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during our stay in Adelaide. A gentleman, not 
long arrived from England, was about to form a 
sheep-station in company with his brothers. He 
had brought from England a heavy four-wheeled 
waggon, well suited for the good roads of the old 
country, but of no use in the bush roads of Australia. 
The day arrived for his departure, and the waggon 
was drawn up in front of the hotel and loaded with 
about three tons of goods. A variety of lockers 
on each side was stored with provisions; fowling- 
pieces and rifles were hung on both sides. The 
team of eight bullocks was yoked up, the squatter, 
a splendid fellow, of magnificent physique, arrayed 
in the garments which London tailors think suitable 
for the Australian bush, took the whip in his hand, 
and amidst the cheers of the spectators, swung it 
overhead with a flourish, and called out “ gee hup.” 
It was of no use, however; the team could not start 
the waggon. The regular bullock-driver came to 
assist with another whip, volunteers seized sticks 
and shouted. It was all of no avail. A consider¬ 
able amount of cargo was discharged, and at length 
the waggon moved off; but I heard that it had stuck 
shortly after on the banks of the river Torrens, that 
its use for station purposes had been abandoned, 
and that the squatter had to revert to the ordinary 
two-wheeled dray of the country, an admirable 
machine for going over bad roads. 

It is an interesting question what is to be the 
ultimate fate of the great plain extending from the 
highland of New South Wales to that of South 
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Australia. A cursory view very often gives in¬ 
correct ideas. When I descended the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Murray, the country was suffering 
from a long-continued drought, and except on the 
banks of the rivers, was almost as bare as a high 
road; notwithstanding, my cattle improved in con¬ 
dition on the journey. I little thought that much 
of this country, now called Riverina, would be 
highly valued for sheep and cattle stations, and that 
on -it large fortunes would be made. At the same 
time there had been heavy losses from overstock¬ 
ing the runs in good seasons, so that when droughts 
set in, the deaths were enormous. Can this country 
emerge from a mere grazing stage? Much of it 
has a very rich soil (although the mallee scrub land 
is very poor), the chief drawback being the want of 
water. Much has been done to store water for 
stock by making drains; but can water be found on 
the plateau for purposes of irrigation ? This is a 
question which can be answered only by experi¬ 
ment, viz., by boring to find if water can be got in 
Artesian wells, and if, when found, it is fresh or 
brackish. The rivers, no doubt, may be used 
for irrigation purposes, but only at a certain dis¬ 
tance from their banks, as these being subject 
to floods, the irrigation works would be liable to be 
carried away. The climate is one in which any¬ 
thing might be grown by the use of irrigation. 
Large areas in South Australia, which looked very 
barren, have proved to be wheat-land of the best 
description ; and although the average yield is very 
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small, this is probably owing more to poor cultiva¬ 
tion than to defect in the soil. 

The great Cordillera of New South Wales runs 
in the main north and south, the much smaller 
chain of South Australia having the same direction. 
One leaves the granites, porphyries, diorites,. and 
slates of the former colony, to pass over immense 
plains of alluvium and of tertiary rocks (miocene, 
I believe), and then reach the slates of the South 
Australian range. 

By the way, What poverty of invention there 
seems to be in calling a country South Australia. 
Australia itself meaning south land, it seems a 
curious idea to call a country South Southland, 
particularly when the country so named is not the 
most southerly part of the continent, and actually 
now extends to the northern coast, well within the 
tropics. 
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My fellow-passengers consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Tod of South Australia, Dr. Taylor, now a 
veteran settler of Wellington, Mr. Rea, Mr. Robert 
Jenkins, and one or two others. From Sydney to 
the west coast of New Zealand we had a favour¬ 
able run, and rising early one morning I had the 
pleasure of seeing the magnificent cone of Mount 
Egmont towering above the clouds. It is a moun¬ 
tain of which any country may be proud. I have 
never seen a finer cone. Nearly three times as 
high as Vesuvius, it slopes down into plains of equal 
fertility to those which surround the Neapolitan 
mountain. 

As the day advrmced, a strong north-wester 
swept us rapidly through the Straits; and as it in¬ 
creased towards the afternoon, it was determined 
to run to Kapiti for shelter. We anchored at the 
northern roadstead, and I landed at the whaling 
station. Being unable to get on board again that 
evening, I took a stroll through the Maori gardens 
and the settlement, and then found shelter in one of 
the whaler’s houses, where, while the rest of the 
household occupied some bunks in another part of 
the room, I passed the night sleeping on a table. 
Never being particular as to sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion, if I could not procure it comfortable, I managed 
to sleep well enough. I rose early, bathed in the 
stream, and afterwards embarked. 

A large schooner was lying near us, whose name I 
forget, commanded by Captain Munn. He offered to 
take me to “ Mana,” from which island I could pro- 
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ceed to the mainland and walk over to Port Nicholson, 
while the “ Success ” went there by Cape Terawiti. 
I accepted the offer, and we had a rapid though a 
noisy run, for the schooner, being built of cedar, 
creaked and groaned loudly all the way. Anchored 
at Mana, I landed after dark with Captain Munn, 
and visited the Messrs. Fraser, who then had a 
whaling station on the island. They received us 
hospitably, that is to say, they gave us a glass of 
grog. In the comer of the room sat a large Maori, 
wrapped in his mat. He listened to the conversa¬ 
tion, but said nothing. At last, as if displeased, he 
uttered a hideous and prolonged grunt and rose to 
his feet;—1 was struck with his height and imposing, 
although savage, appearance;—he grunted again and 
walked out of the room without speaking. This 
was Rangihaeata, the great follower or coadjutor 
of Te Rauparaha—^the Ajax of his tribe, as the 
other was the Ulysses. Both of them were well 
known there, and were connected with melancholy 
occurrences afterwards, the Wairau massacre and 
the war that followed. The Island of Mana offers 
a striking contrast to the bold mass of Kapiti, con¬ 
sisting as it does of table-land, while Kapiti is 
mostly mountainous. Miniature analogues of them 
may be seen in Wellington Harbour, in Somes’ and 
Ward’s Islands; all of them, however, are composed 
geologically of similar sandstone and slates. 

From Mana I was conveyed in a boat to the 
mainland, and I landed at Korohewa with Hugh 
Sinclair, who was in my service at that time. I was 
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received by an old and well-known whaler, called 
Shearer, in whose house I found accommodation. 
On proposing to walk over to Port Nicholson the 
following day, I was at once informed that in New 
Zealand matters were not to be arranged in that 
offhand fashion, and that if I attempted to pass 
Porirua without a proper understanding, I should 
probably be returned on their hands minus my 
clothes, in puris naturalibus. It was therefore 
necessary to propitiate the Porirua tribes by engag¬ 
ing glides from them; and this matter being 
amicably arranged after some bargaining, an early 
start was made a day or two after. 

The party consisted of the guides carrying 
potatoes, Mr. Thomas Wilson, Hugh Sinclair, and 
myself. Passing Titahi Bay, and the pretty shores 
of Porirua, we entered the main bush and travelled 
up the stream, in a line with whose course the pre¬ 
sent road stretches. We crossed and re-crossed the 
stream about seventy times, until at length the path 
ascended and led us over the summit of the range 
overlooking the Korokoro. The whole distance tra¬ 
versed, with the exception of some few patches of cul¬ 
tivation at Porirua, was through dense and uncleared 
forest. When I looked down upon the broad waters 
of Whanganuiatera,* or Port Nicholson, I thought I 
had never seen a finer sheet of water anywhere, and 
we seated ourselves for a few minutes to enjoy the 

* I have since learned that this name is of more local application, 
and really applies oply to a spring of water on the Hataitai peninsula, 
a locality from whence the South Island was largely peopled. 
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view. Bright sunshine gleamed, reflected from the 
waters, which were dotted with canoes engaged in 
Ashing. The Hutt valley presented a dense forest 
of gigantic trees, and a large pa (village) was 
visible at Pitone. As we descended the hill, our 
advance was hindered by a mass of newly-felled, 
forest, which was cleared and ready for burning off. 
Our escort now commenced flring guns to attract 
the attention of the Ashermen; and as we descended 
the hill the canoes approached the shore, so that 
when we reached it, they were there to meet us. 

A Ane-looking chief was the Arst to receive us. 
This was Wharepouri, the Aghting chief of Nga- 
tiawa, a great warrior, but very noisy and boastful. 
Tom Wilson acted as interpreter and informed 
Wharepouri who we were ; whereupon that chief 
rubbed noses with me. After a few minutes’ con¬ 
versation, we were invited into his canoe, a very 
Ane one, and in it we proceeded to Pitone. Here 
we were seated in the pa, holding conversation with 
Te Puni, Wharepouri, and others, while food was 
being cooked for us. At length we were served 
with Ash and potatoes done in the Maori oven, 
which is the best mode of cooking these articles 
of consumption. Several of Te Puni’s family were 
present, such as “ Henare Puni,” “ Eino,” &c., all of 
whom are now elderly people. The conversation 
turned chiefly upon local politics. There was g^reat 
excitement; Te Rauparaha had made an attack on 
Waikanae, and Ngatiawa had rallied for its defence, 
a large force coming over from Queen Charlotte’s 
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Sound. A truce, or suspension of hostilities, had 
been agreed to, but men’s minds were still excited. 

Having finished our dinner, Wharepouri asked 
me for “ utu ” (payment). I referred to Tom Wilson 
for information as to the recompense required. 
He suggested one or two sticks of tobacco, which 
being handed over, we were provided with a canoe to 
take us to Ngahauranga, where, with the exception 
of one Robinson, who was with the Maoris at the 
Hutt, the only Englishman then living near the 
harbour resided. 

A strong north-wester had sprung up with 
showers of rain, and we had an enlivening sail 
to Ngahauranga. This valley, or gorge, was then 
extremely pretty. There was a pa with some cul¬ 
tivations cut out of the bush, but beyond that was 
the virgin forest. The stream was then unpolluted 
by masses of shingle, and flowed steadily. 

The house we arrived at was a pretty one, and 
belonged to an Englishman of the name of Smith. 
It was built of the reed-like stems of toe-toe, 
stood close to the stream, and was sheltered by a 
growth of indigenous bushes. During the night 
the murmur of the stream was pleasant to the ear. 
Smith informed us that Colonel Wakefield, who 
lud lately visited Port Nicholson in the “ Tory,” 
and had purchased the land, had left him in charge 
during the absence of the “ Tory” in the north. 
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As there was no appearance of the “Success” 
in the harbour, and as I had left my belongings 
in the safe keeping of a person on board, I deter¬ 
mined to return to Porirua, and proceed to the 
South Island, so as to lose no time in seeing as 
much of the country as possible during my visit. 
Our party, therefore, returned to Korohewa on the 
following day, and I proceeded across the Straits 
with Hugh Sinclair, in an open boat belonging to 
Mr. Arthur Elmslie. Had I known the danorers 
of the tide rips, I should probably have hesitated 
before I committed my life to the custody of this 
frail bark. Luckily we had light winds and fine 
weather, although in passing a tide rip near “ The 
Brothers ” we nearly filled, and for a few minutes 
were in considerable danger of swamping, as the 
sea washed in a most aggravating manner over 
each gunwale in succession. We quickly ran out 
of the turmoil, however, into smooth water, entered 
the lair waters of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and 
towards evening arrived at the bay of Te Anahou, 
the next bay to the north of “ Ship’s Cove,” the 
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favourite refitting anchorage of Captain Cook. 
Here we landed and found a considerable Maori 
village, the chief house in which being that occu¬ 
pied by Mr. Arthur Elmsiie. I had here an 
opportunity of seeing the way in which the whalers 
enjoyed themselves during the recess, when, that is, 
the whales were out of season, or rather, had left 
the coast. Most of the whalers I found had Maori 
wives, and used to spend the summer in such domestic 
felicity as they could find, probably in the village 
of the tribe of their bride. At Te Anahou there 
may have been a population of one hundred souls, 
most of whom were congregated in Mr. Elmslie’s 
house, where a bright fire was now blazing, and 
“Eura,” the prettiest Maori woman I ever saw, 
was busy preparing the supper. After the news 
had been sufficiently talked over, Mr. Elmsiie 
managed to clear the house of all but a few of the 
principal chiefs, and we had our supper of pork 
and potatoes in peace. Strolling round the village 
afterwards, we found the Maoris collected in groups 
round numerous fires, and very busy sending mes¬ 
sages to each other on slates. The art of writing 
had just been-introduced, and the Maoris seemed 
to have acquired a furor for it They wrote every¬ 
where, on all occasions and on all substances, on 
slates, on paper, on leaves of flax, and with a good, 
firm, decided hand. 

On the following day we saw a fine sight. A 
squadron of large canoes arrived from the north 
with Ngatiawa returning from the fight at Waikanae. 
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The canoes were all under sail and well handled. 
On landing there was a great “ tangi" and feed. 

The Bay of Anahou, like all the bays of Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, contains a triangular space of 
level land, backed by very steep hills forming into 
narrow ridges at the top. The hills are covered 
with forest, and the cultivations are in the small 
valley flats. 1 did not visit “ Ship Cove,” but 
was informed that the stumps of the trees which 
had been cut by Captain Cook’s people were still 
visible. 

With the squadron I proceeded to what was then 
the chief settlement of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
“ Teawaiti,” called by the Pakeha Maoris “ Tar- 
wait.” It is situated in a bay of the Island of Ara- 
paoa, near the entrance called Tory Channel, and 
was the head-quarters of a whaling station. Here 
Mr. Elmslie had his town residence, in which I 
took up my quarters. 

At the head of the whaling station was a man 
well known in those days, called George Toms, but 
who generally went by the cognomen of Geordie 
Bolts, for what reason I know not. It was neces¬ 
sary for the discipline of a whaling station that the 
man in charge should be of powerful body and deter¬ 
mined character, for it rested with him personally to 
keep order among the community, which consisted 
of a set of wild daring men, often inflamed to mad¬ 
ness by the abominable liquor which he himself sold 
to them. Toms was a noted disciplinarian. No one 
dared to disobey his orders. If any one ventured to 
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dispute with him, he would tie him up, and hold him 
prisoner. He was a short stout man, with a trunk 
like a barrel and a bullet head, standing hrm on 
his legs, and looking every one straight in the face. 
Men of the same type may be seen on Deal beach 
and at other parts on the south-east of England. 
He had a strong and lusty voice, and was upon 
the whole a good sort of fellow. 

One of the horrors of a whaling station was the 
smell of arrack rum, which infested the settlement, 
and even infected the air to a great distance. It 
was simply the most detestable liquid that I ever 
met with, and although I tasted it, I could not go 
further: it must have been poisonous; and as it 
was the liquor with which the whaling stations were 
generally supplied, many deaths must have resulted 
from the use of it As most of the whalers had 
Maori wives, a good many half-caste children 
toddled about the settlement It was not the season 
for killing whales, and any work that was done 
consisted in coopering casks, repairing boats, &c., 
or in attending to small cultivations. 

My object in going to Teawaiti was to endeavour 
to charter a small cutter belonging to Toms, in 
which I might visit other parts of the island. The 
cutter in question was called the “ Harriett; ” she 
had been built at Teawaiti, and was about twenty 
or thirty tons burden. She was not a particularly 
desirable-looking craft, but she was the only vessel 
to be procured, so I chartered her at the rate, 

c 
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if I remember, of j^io per month. I installed 
Mr. Arthur Elmslie as commanding officer. Tom 
Wilson, I think, was the only white man in the 
crew, and besides we had several Maoris, including 
E. Tupe, the Ngatiawa chief. 
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- C - 

One morning we weighed anchor and sailed across 
the Stxaits. A nor’wester was blowing, and we 
found ourselves unable to beat up the entrance 
of Port Nicholson. We therefore drove into 
Palliser Bay, where we anchored to our great peril; 
but on the following day we succeeded in getting 
into the harbour. Here Wharepouri came on board 
with a mob of Maoris; unfortunately he fell in with 
some rum, got drunk and noisy, and even dangerous, 
flourishing his tomahawk, and going on like a 
maniac; and it was only after gjreat difficulty we 
cleared the vessel of him and his mob. By this time 
1 found several of my fellow-passengers in the “ Suc¬ 
cess ” established about Thorndon Flat. Mr. Tod 
had put up a store somewhere about Pipitea Point, 
and Dr. Taylor and Mr. Rea had a house on the rise 
of the hill above Tiakiwai. We took on board what 
stores and supplies we required, and again set sail, 
intending to go to “ Wakatu,” the Maori name for 
Nelson. 

We had by this time found out that the 
"Harriett” was a regular tub, making nearly as 
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much leeway as headway. As we could not 
weather Wellington Head, we bore up for Tory 
Channel, but here again we were baulked and 
driven to leeward of the entrance. However, we 
anchored for the night, which was fine, and next 
morning, taking advantage of a tow from a whale¬ 
boat and of a favourable tide, we got at last into 
Teawaiti Bay. After the Maoris had replenished 
their stock of potatoes, we sailed through the Sound, 
passing out of the north entrance, and proceeded to 
a bay on the east side of D’Urville's Island, where 
there was a large settlement of Ngatiraukawa, I 
think, under a chief called Te Whenu. 

On approaching the anchorage E. Tupe became 
somewhat anxious as to his reception, as the natives 
here were friends of Te Rauparaha, with whom 
Ngatiawa had so lately been fighting. He begged 
to have the muskets kept in readiness. Though 
I did not much fancy the idea of a free fight upon 
the deck of the “ Harriett,” I had the muskets 
ready all the same, but of course out of sight. 
About dusk Te Whenu came on board with some 
followers. E. Tupe and his mob were squatted on 
deck with their mats and blankets around them. 
Te Whenu seemed to look upon the visit as an 
unexpected pleasure. He behaved with due gravity, 
advanced to E. Tupe, rubbed noses and then 
squatted opposite. A “ tangi ” commenced, which 
lasted for an hour or two; then food was eaten 
and speeches made, and the festivities were con¬ 
tinued to a late hour. On the following day a 
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return feed of a ceremonious character was given on 
shore. After landing and strolling about, enjoying 
the picturesqueness of the scene, we weighed again 
and proceeded to the westward, round Stephen’s 
Island, as it happened, under a fresh breeze. 1 
had gone below soon after starting, when suddenly 
I heard a crash, and rushing on deck found that the 
mast had gone by the board. The chain-plates 
being thoroughly corroded had given way, and the 
unsupported mast had snapped like a carrot. After 
some time we succeeded in clearing away the wreck 
and rigging a jury mast, with which we managed 
to return to our former anchorage. 

Here we selected and cut a spar for a new 
mast, and rigged it up as well as we could with the 
means at our disposal. It was evident, however, that 
we could not further prosecute our voyage in the 
" Harriett,” and I wished from the bottom of my 
heart to see her safely anchored again at Teawaiti. 
But before retracing our course I resolved to 
explore farther west in the small boat. For this 
purpose we sailed to Admiralty Bay, where we 
found excellent anchorage and a plentiful supply 
of fish. During the evening we were surprised by 
the sound of oars. A boat came alongside, and a 
Scotch captain stepped on board. He informed 
me that he had been exploring New Zealand, and 
he had come to the conclusion that it was all a 
mass of precipitous hills, without any land available 
for cultivation. His last excursion had been up 
the Pelorus Sound. I forget the skipper’s name. 
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but I think it was Bissett, and he appeared to be 
an Aberdonian, After an hour’s conversation he 
returned to his ship. 

We started in the small boat for the French 
Pass. It was a very small boat with only two oars. 
The French Pass was a curiosity then, although 
now it is traversed regularly by steamers. It is a 
narrow channel between D’Urville’s Island and the 
mainland, so narrow that at certain turns of the tide 
the rush becomes a waterfall. It is passed easily 
enough at or near slack water. All hands, except 
two, were landed from the small boat, and she made 
a rush at the pass with a favouring tide She 
rapidly shot through, and being caught by an eddy 
swept round to the south, when she pulled in and 
we re-embarked. We proceeded onwards to a bay 
on the mainland, of which I forget the name. Here 
the weather threatening to change, we hauled up 
the boat and took possession of a Maori hut near 
the shore, which literally swarmed with fleas. 
Means were taken to reduce their number, but 
notwithstanding our efforts, our success was small, 
for the sufferings I, for one, endured in it were such 
as I shall always remember. During the night a 
southerly wind set in with heavy rain, and we were 
detained for three or four days. 

It had become evident that our boat was too 
small to be safe to proceed in further west; so 
after the rain was over we returned to the 
“ Harriett; ” and we made it our first endeavour 
to get the old tub safely back to Queen Charlotte’s 
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Sound. Accordingly we sailed early one morning 
with a fine north-west breeze, and fully expected 
to clear Jackson’s Head and get safely inside the 
Sound. However, just as we got near the head 
it became evident that we could not clear it, and 
we were obliged to run down a short distance to 
leeward, and anchor. Here, as our situation was 
precarious if it came on to blow hard, I was landed 
to procure assistance in company with a Maori 
guide. We ascended a hill of so steep a character 
that it was like going up a ladder, for it required 
the use of both hands and feet Arrived at the 
summit, we looked down on Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, and descended to the Bay of Anahou, 
where I found I should have to go as far as 
Teawaiti for help. The Maori procured a small 
canoe, in which we paddled to a bay on the island 
of Arapaoa, from which I walked to Teawaiti and 
sent off assistance at once. The “ Harriett ” was 
now towed into the Sound and anchored safely again 
at Teawaiti, from which place it is to be hoped 
she never ventured forth ag^in to pass the smooth 
waters of that inland sea. 

I now found myself the denizen of a whaling 
station for a longer time than I had any fancy for. 
1 was obliged to remain for about a week at Tea¬ 
waiti, and the time passed in an irksome manner. 
As this station was so repulsive to me, I wandered 
about the hills during the day, and passed my 
evenings and nights in Mr. Elmslie’s house. The 
population were generally more or less drunk, the 
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smell of arrack throughout the village was unbear¬ 
able, and rows and fights were of constant occur¬ 
rence. Toms kept as good order as in the circum¬ 
stances could be expected; but it was his business 
to make as much profit as he could out of his rum, 
so that it was not his interest to enforce sobriety. 
His object always was to keep the “hands” well 
in his debt, so that at the end of the whaling season 
there was little to pay in cash. 

There was a very good story afterwards told 
about Toms. A Wellington merchant asked him 
how he managed to make a cask of rum go so far. 
“Why,” said Toms, “when I takes out a glass of 
rum, I puts in a glass of water; when it gets too 
strong of water, I puts in turps, and when it gets too 
strong of the turps, I puts in bluestone.” 

At length a crew was ready to go over to Port 
Nicholson in a whale boat It being the season of 
nor’westers, which blow hardest in the middle of 
the day, we pulled in the evening outside Tory 
Channel and hauled the boat up in a bay to the 
northward, where we camped, ready to make a start 
very early in the morning. 

The next day broke calm and fine, and we got 
well over before the nor’wester began; but at last 
we saw the “ white horses ” and the flying clouds, 
and before we landed on the North Island, which 
we did after dark, we had a long and stiff pull for 
it I worked the steer oar and was very glad when 
the job was over, for it is not altogether safe passing 
the tide rips of the Straits in an open boat 
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We landed somewhere about Island Bay, hauled 
the boat up, gathered some fern and other plants for 
bedding, cooked our food and retired to rest. On 
the following day the nor'wester had increased, 
so that we had great difficulty in pulling into the 
harbour. I landed I think about the present pilot 
station, and walked into the place where W'el- 
lington now stands. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT AT 
WELLINGTON. 


When I arrived, I found Colonel Wakefield and 
Mr. Hanson (late Chief Justice of South Australia) 
discussing matters under the shelter of a break- 
wind. Some of the emigrant ships had arrived 
and were anchored near Somes’ Island. The 
surveyors, under Captain Smith, were busy laying 
out a township at Pitone, and in the meantime the 
new settlers were putting up shanties of all kinds 
on the Pitone beach. I proceeded to the scene of 
these operations, and as there were no hotels or 
lodging-houses, I got Tom W'ilson to contract with 
some Maoris of Te Mamuku’s tribe to put me up 
a bark hut, which they did in a very short time. 

It was most interesting to watch the arrival of 
the emigrant ships and the landing of the settlers 
on the beach. Some persons had brought out 
Manning’s wooden houses, which were quickly 
erected; others dwelt in tents; and others again 
contracted with the Maoris to run up houses, 
generally of wattle and daub, the wall being con¬ 
structed of kareau, daubed with clay, and the rool 
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and the crew reported that the Maoris were about to 
massacre them. A great excitement arose among 
the squadron of ships, which could not be allayed 
until Colonel Wakefield was appealed to. He, 
with the coolness which characterised him, after 
inquiring into the case, told the people that they 
were a pack of frightened geese and that they must 
go to bed. The panic, if I remember right, arose 
from some Maoris rushing into the surf to help 
the boat on to the beach. 

A serious matter did happen, however. An old 
chief called Puakawa had gone to dig in his garden 
(about the Waiwetu), where he shortly afterwards 
was found with his head sundered from his body. 
On investigation, traces of Ngatikahungunu from 
the Wairarapa were discovered. There was gjreat 
howling and'excitement, and a tremendous tangi 
and discussion as to what was to be done. Shortly 
afterwards a taua (war party) proceeded to the Wai¬ 
rarapa to exact revenge, and it was absent for some 
weeks. On its return valiant deeds of arms were 
recounted, but whether true or false, I cannot say. 

The alluvial land on the banks of the Hutt 
was at this time covered by a dense forest, many of 
the trees being of gigantic size. Boats could ascend 
the river to the locality of the present bridge, 
and the sight of the foliage on the banks at 
this point, with the white clematis hanging in 
graceful folds from the lofty branches, was superb. 
The river being much narrower than it is now, 
while the valley was under forest, the flood waters 
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would necessarily be held back, and the scour and 
rush of gravel and sand that has since contributed 
to widen it did not then prevail to nearly the same 
extent When the surveyors under Captain Mein 
Smith were busy surveying the chief township at 
Pitone beach, much dissatisfaction arose in connec¬ 
tion with the situation. It was perceived that the 
proper site for the city was where Wellington now 
stands, and rumours were afloat that holders of the 
earlier choices were ready to take up this site as 
country land and then cut it up into a township. A 
heavy flood in the Hutt river occurring at this time 
added force to the opposition, as it was seen that 
the proposed township at Pitone would be liable to 
frequent submergence. Colonel Wakefield, however, 
was a man not easily turned from his purpose, and 
as he had decided to place the chief town at Pitone, 
nothing would move him, until the arrival of Dr. 
Evans, who immediately took up the cause of the 
opposition. He called a public meeting, which he 
addressed in his well-known stentorian tones, and 
worked up public feeling to such an extent that 
Colonel Wakefield was forced to give way. The 
survey at Pitone was abandoned, and the surveyors 
transferred to what was then called Thorndon, now 
Wellington. 

Now came the task of transferring families with 
their goods and chattels from Pitone to Thorndon. 
There was no road, the sea washed up to the foot 
of the hills, and the forest overhung the waters of 
the harbour. Foot passengers could hardly pass 
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along dry except at low water, and there were the 
Ngahaurang^ and Kaiwharawhara streams to ford, 
over which, however, those who wished to keep dry 
could be carried by Maoris at a charge of sixpence 
each. These streams were then much larger than 
they are now; for since the destruction of the 
forest the rain runs off with great rapidity, and the 
average volume of the water has shrunk to a frac¬ 
tion of what it was. The valleys of these streams 
■«fere then also extremely picturesque with their 
Maori villages and small cultivations cut out of the 
forest, though as much cannot be said for them now. 
The chief mode of transit therefore was by boat, 
generally whale boats, and many a hard pull I had 
between the two places, for we assisted each other 
in manning the boats. 

The survey of the town commenced, and then 
began troubles and delays. At one time the 
Maoris, at another some of the white men also, put 
in prior claims, and there arose disputes which were 
not settled for years, and that not without the inter¬ 
vention of governors and commissioners. In spite of 
these drawbacks the surveys got on after a fashion, 
and the selections were made. 

About this time an affair occurred which materi¬ 
ally affected the political situation. As the British 
Government had declined to take possession of New 
Zealand, or even recognise the settlements of the 
New Zealand Company, it was necessary that the 
settlers should adopt some means for protection of 
life and property. A voluntary agreement, there- 
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fore, was come to in England by the emigrants, and 
a council appointed and despatched with powers to 
acquire the necessary authority from the Maori chiefs 
or “kings” of the district A carefully drawn-up 
legal document having been duly signed and sealed, 
at least I suppose so, the council then proceeded 
to appoint a magistrate, and selected for this office 
Major Baker, late of the British Legion in Spain. 
Soon afterwards a barque arrived in port com¬ 
manded by one Captain Pearson, and some dispute 
having arisen between him and the charterer of 
the ship, he was summoned to appear before the 
magistrate. The captain having treated the sum¬ 
mons with contempt, the magistrate ordered the 
issue of a warrant for his arrest, and he was in 
consequence apprehended. I happened to pass by 
at the time and well remember the anger of the 
unfortunate captain. 

The result was that he was committed, on what 
charge I do not remember, when the question arose 
where he was to be incarcerated. It was decided 
that he was to be sent for safe custody on board the 
New Zealand Company’s ship “ Torj%” and there 
accordingly he was sent. Captain Chaffers of the 
"Tory” was naturally not a little puzzled how 
to act He was master of an English ship, and 
a prisoner was sent to his charge at the instance of 
an authority who had no jurisdiction over him. Of 
course, under any circumstances, he was not a 
gaoler. The question was soon solved, however. 
Captain Pearson’s boat came alongside, into which 
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he quickly got and made off to his own ship; he 
then got under weigh and sailed for the Bay of 
Islands to report the affair to Governor Hobson. 
This produced exactly the result which was de¬ 
sired, viz., the establishment of British sovereignty. 
Governor Hobson was irate, instantly ordered his 
colonial secretary. Lieutenant Shortland, R.N., to 
proceed to Wellington with Captain Smart of the 
mounted police force, to hoist the British flag and 
assume authority. Messrs. Shortland and Smart 
arrived, landed some troopers, and proceeded to 
haul down some New Zealand flags hoisted in front 
of the public buildings. The British flag was run 
up instead, and a police magistrate installed. I was 
not in Wellington at the time, having gone to 
Sydney, but on my return I found that we were 
under an established government. 

It is absurd to laugh, however, at the proceedings 
of the first council at Wellington. If the British 
Government had persisted in refusing to take pos¬ 
session of New Zealand, the council must have 
constituted itself the nucleus of an independent 
government, which would probably have developed 
into a republic; otherwise, either the enterprise of 
colonisation must have been abandoned, or what is 
more probable, the islands would have fallen into 
the possession of France, and a political blunder 
of the g^vest and most disastrous kind have been 
committed. 
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Having resolved to revisit Sydney, I took my pas¬ 
sage in a barque commanded by one Captain Kyle. 
Our course lay round Cape Palliser and up the 
east coast. At a place in Hicks’ Bay we anchored 
and took on board about three hundred pigs, which 
were put into the hold, to accommodate themselves 
as they best could on the top of the ballast. This 
was my first experience of a pig ship, and it was far 
from favourable. For, besides the unpleasantness 
of the smell, when the ship rolled to leeward, the 
pigs went over in the same direction and set up 
a hideous squeaking and grunting; and when the 
ship rolled both ways with a fair wind, the only 
difference was that the noise was continuous, instead 
of intermittent. 

Our next port of call was the Bay of Islands, 
where we anchored at Kororareka. The Bay of 
Islands possesses the perfection of a mild hothouse 
climate, and in favourable spots fruits and flowers 
of temperate and sub-tropical climes grow in pro¬ 
fusion. The hills, however, are generally com¬ 
posed of a barren yellow clay, somewhat lumpish 
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and heavy in outline, and therefore not so pictur¬ 
esque as they would be, diversified by the colour¬ 
ing of forest, or even of grass. The stunted fern 
does not produce a rich colouring. 

Governor Hobson had at this time his head¬ 
quarters in the Bay. I went to visit him, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Henry Moreing, a fellow-passenger. 
Mr. Moreing had lately taken a leading part in 
a public meeting at Wellington, in which some 
remarks had been made uncomplimentary to the 
Governor. On our appearance, the private secre¬ 
tary came out and stated that Governor Hobson 
■would be happy to see me, but that any communica¬ 
tion Mr. Moreing might have to make must be in 
writing. Of course I could not leave my companion, 
and therefore contented myself with sending in my 
card. I thus lost the only opportunity I had in 
New Zealand of seeing Governor Hobson, whom I 
had known as a smart naval officer on the west 
coast of South America. I only mention this inci¬ 
dent to illustrate the official etiquette of the period. 
It was probably all right and proper that the 
Governor under the old system should refuse to see 
a person who had found fault with his administra¬ 
tion ; nowadays that would be a chief reason for 
granting an interview. 

The Bay of Islands had for a long time been 
looked upon as New Zealand. It was the chief 
port-of-call for whalers, the residence of the British 
consul, and the head-quarters of Ngapuhi. Other 
parts of New Zealand were only now beginning to 
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be known. The advent of colonisation, by increasing 
the price of provisions, and perhaps also by intro¬ 
ducing the trammels of law, drove away most of the 
whalers, and the bay, having little back country to 
depend upon, fell into comparative insignificance. 

From Kororareka we proceeded to Sydney, 
enlivened in the evening by the vocal powers of 
worthy Captain Kyle,—a Scotch presbyterian of 
no rigid type, but who had been so well trained in 
his youth that he generally sung psalms instead of 
songs as he paced the deck on duty. His pipe 
was rarely out of his mouth, and in the darkness of 
the middle watch one would ever and anon hear 
his stentorian voice calling out, “ Boy, light my 
pipe! ” On our way we had a fine view of “ Howe’s 
Island,” a high, bold rock. 

After some stay in Sydney I returned to Wel¬ 
lington, taking with me horses and cattle. The 
town was by this time fairly established at what 
was called Thorndon. Colonel Wakefield had 
erected a house for himself, which afterwards by 
additions became the Government House; and many 
other settlers were housed in a style, if not grand, 
yet sufficient for comfort. Francis Molesworth 
had shown the example of clearing the forest at 
the Hutt, and others followed suit. Although there 
were troubles at hand and more in store, yfet the 
first enthusiasm had not worn off and the settlers 
were still full of vigour. The difficult nature of the 
immediately surrounding country was, however, a 
great obstacle to rapid progress. 



A RIDE FROM WELLINGTON TO THE 
MAN A WA TU. 


In December 1840 I wished to visit Mr. Francis 
Moles worth, and as he had gone to the Mana- 
watu with Colonel Wakefield and a large party 
of settlers, I mounted my horse and proceeded 
towards that river, accompanied by Mr. Brewer, 
a solicitor of Wellington, The Porirua road had 
not then been commenced, so we went by a Maori 
track which left the harbour at Kaiwhara-whara. 
As in Spanish countries, where roads are seldom 
constructed, the tread of horses had converted the 
path into a succession of holes, and in damp places 
these holes were puddles. 

Arrived at Porirua we crossed the harbour not 
far from the “ Heads,” our horses being towed 
across; and there we remained for the night. Our 
house of accommodation was of a very rude de¬ 
scription, and the sleeping places were bunks made 
of kareau, or supple-jack. I had no sooner retired 
to rest than I found my bed swarming with rats; 
and I had in consequence to procure a stick and 
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defend myself as I best could. Sleep in such 
circumstances was not easy; but after a time the 
plague abated, and I obtained some repose before 
morning. Porirua was a whaling station, and per¬ 
haps the blubber attracted the rats. 

On the following morning we rode through the 
Pukerua bush, and descended on the coast further 



FERRY AT COOK’Si MANAWATU, HOW FOXTON. 


south than the line of the present road. Arrived at 
the Waikanae river, we found the tide up, and the 
appearance presented that of a broad sheet of 
water, with no Maoris in sight to tell us where to 
cross. We took to the river, however, and I was 
leading. When about half-way across, and my horse 
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swimming, I heard cries behind me. Looking back 
I saw that Mr. Brewer’s horse had turned on one 
side, which horses will sometimes do in swimming. 
I felt perplexed what to do, the more so that I 
knew Mr. Brewer could not swim. As my own situa¬ 
tion was perilous, after a moment’s consideration I 
resolved to continue on to the opposite shore, and 
then see what could be done. When I reached 
land, I found that Mr. Brewer had managed to get 
back to the bank from which we started, and was 
all safe. Going up the bank for some distance he 
fell in with some Maoris, who got his horse across 
higher up. 

When we reached the Manawatu we found that 
Colonel Wakefield was up the river at a place very 
nearly opposite Moutoa. Here there was a great 
gathering of Maoris and Pakehas. The scene 
was very picturesque. There were river, bush, 
and cultivations, Maori wharves and temporary 
sheds. Some very fine-looking Maoris, both male 
and female, and the Pakehas, with their horses, in 
their riding-costume, formed a striking contrast. 
The day was fine, and everything looked bright. 
As evening approached, however, the pleasure was 
gone : a cloud of mosquitoes swarmed over the 
land, so dense and so tormenting as to drive us half 
crazy. I have seen mosquitoes in many parts of 
both the torrid and the temperate zones, but those 
of Manawatu far exceeded any I have seen else¬ 
where for number, if not fierceness. They are 
large, black and sluggish. As settlement advances, 
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swamps are drained, and decayed or decaying 
vegetation burnt off, they are sure to decrease; 
but in 1846 they were unbearable. The next 
morning we were glad to start for Wellington, 
Colonel Wakefield having concluded his purchase, 
which, however, bore no fruit for many a long 
year. 

I rode away with Francis Molesworth and 
Mr. Brewer. We slept at Waikanae and examined 
Watanui’s famous carving there. The following 
day was magnificent, and the air balmy as we rode 
along the beach ; but just as we crowned the ridge 
dividing Porirua from Wellington we encountered a 
furious south-easter, which blew a cold rain into our 
faces. We descended the hill above Kaiwhara- 
whara with numbed fingers, and were glad to reach 
Wellington and a fireside. 



A VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 


About Christmas 1840 I paid Captain Wilson of 
the good ship “Oriental” ;^6o, to take me from 
Wellington to Bombay, so as to catch the East 
India Company’s steamer, which then ran to Suez. 
Captain Wilson intended to go round Cape Lieuwin, 
and en route for this place we ran out of Port 
Nicholson before a strong north-wester, and endea¬ 
voured to beat through the Straits to the westward. 
After persevering in this attempt for several days 
without success, we put the helm up, squared yards, 
ran round Cape Palliser, and steered to the north¬ 
ward, with the intention of finding another way to 
Bombay. We hoped, as a matter of course, that we 
should run into a south-east trade-wind, but instead 
of this, when we passed out of the latitude of New 
Zealand, we encountered a strong gale from be¬ 
tween N. and N.N.W., with a heavy rain and close 
muggy atmosphere. This wind drove us far to the 
eastward, and although it gradually moderated and 
changed more to the west, so that eventually we 
were able to make a northerly course, we did not 
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lose the westerly wind until after we had crossed 
the line, where we found clear weather, and a 
north-east trade-wind. By this time we were 
far to the eastward of the meridian of the La- 
drones, almost half way across the Pacific, and 
very much out of the way to Bombay. Still it was 
delightful to pass from the close, mugg^, westerly 
monsoon into the bright skies of the north-east 
trade-wind. 

One morning when about 3" or 4® north latitude, 
I was roused by the cry of “breakers ahead.” Hastily 
slipping on a few clothes,'* I rushed upon deck, and 
found that we had run past the eastern end of a 
coral reef. Had our course been half a mile further 
to the west, we should almost to a certainty have 
run on the top of it. On the crest of the reef a ship 
was lying with yards hoisted and sails set, although 
these were partly blown away. We ran along the 
weather side of the reef until we could from no 
great distance scan the ship’s deck. We fired g^ns 
and made signals, but had no answer and saw no 
signs of life on board. A long consultation was 
held as to the practicability of sending a boat to the 
vessel. I g^ve my opinion without hesitation that 
no ship’s boat could possibly stand the heavy sea 
breaking over the reef. With much regret we were 
obliged therefore to give up the idea of attempting 
to communicate ; so we put the helm up and con¬ 
tinued our course. A small coral islet soon came 
into view, forming, as it were, part of the line of reef. 
It was very slightly elevated above the sea, and 
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was covered with cocoa-nut trees. Here we ag^in 
fired guns and made signals, remaining about for 
a considerable time, but no sign of life presented 
itself, and landing was impossible on account of the 
surf. Night was coming on and we proceeded on 
our voyage. We sailed along the length of the 
reef for sixty miles; it was not laid down on our 
charts, and was a most dangerous obstacle to pass¬ 
ing ships. With the exception of the coral islet, the 
whole reef was lying just awash. 

We bowled along before the north-east trade- 
wind passing Guam, off Which we observed nume¬ 
rous boats, but did not communicate with them. 
Captain Wilson had now determined to put into 
Manila to see if he could get some freight there. 
We entered the Philippine group by the Pass of 
Baliquatro, in the Straits of San Bernardino, and 
for several days had a beautiful sail through 
the channels separating the islands. When we 
reached the entrance to the harbour of Manila, 
the capital of the Island Luzon, and of the 
Spanish possessions in these seas, the health boat 
came alongside, and I was called upon, as the only 
one on board having any knowledge of Spanish, to 
do duty as interpreter. 

The officer hailed with. Son infermos aiordof* 
Having last come from New Zealand, the first word 
that came naturally was Kakore. t The officer 
looked puzzled, and said, Qtu dice f | By this time 
I remembered that Kahore was not Spanish, and 

* “Are there sick on board?” + “No.” J “What do you say?” 
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replied, No son* which being a satisfactory reply, 
the officer came on board. The bay of Manila 
is large, something in the style of Port Philip. 
There appeared to be extensive fisheries within 
its limits, as we judged from stakes driven in for 
supporting nets. 

The ship having anchored opposite the city, I 
landed and took up my quarters at the principal 
hotel. The general aspect was thoroughly tropical: 
heat very great, palm trees of various species pre¬ 
dominating, an aromatic odour pervading the streets, 
not quite so strong, perhaps, as in Ceylon, balconies, 
jalousies, and other means of procuring shade. 
When shown to my bedroom, I found, instead of the 
paraphernalia of an English bed, that I had no 
mattress or anything of that kind, only matting to 
sleep upon, with a pillow and one small sheet just 
large enough to cover me, and mosquito curtains, of 
course. Orange trees and palms grew in the court¬ 
yard, and the general buzz of insects, universal in the 
tropics, was not wanting. The people looked small 
to me in this quarter, and were of a curious variety 
of races—Tagalocs, Malays, Chinese, and Spaniards, 
the latter, though the governing race, not nume¬ 
rous. Their cavalry were mounted upon ponies, so 
small that one of them would have been smothered 
under an English Life Guardsman, and the effect 
produced by a regiment mounted upon these 
animals partook somewhat of the ludicrous. The 
hackney carriages were drawn by ponies, and 


• “ There are none.’ 
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Leaving the Philippine Islands behind us, we 
sailed with light but favouring breezes down the 
Chinese Sea to Singapore, where we again found 
English law and government. A regiment of 
Madras Infantry, which had formerly been com¬ 
manded by an uncle of mine, was quartered there; 
besides, the fleet arrived from China during my 
stay, in which I found some old friends, including 
the Admiral, Sir Thomas Maitland. I received 
much kindness from the officers of my uncle’s old 
regiment, and this contributed to make our stay of 
ten days pass agreeably. The country about Sin¬ 
gapore is a low plateau cut into ravines of gentle 
slope. The soil did not appear to be particularly 
rich, but the industrious Chinese were fast clearing 
the jungle and converting the land into nice farms. 
In and near the city the nutmeg flourished, a 
handsome evergreen, something of the appearance 
of a laurel or a camellia. Paddocks were to 
be seen enclosed by a thick fence of bamboo, 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet high. A large 
quarter on one side of the town was occupied by 
Chinese, while the centre was devoted to the 
English and other nationalities. The harbour 
swarmed with shipping of all nations, from the 
first-class English or American ship to the Chinese 
junk, which makes a voyage each way during the 
favouring monsoon. I was amused one day by 
seeing the skipper of a Cochin China junk land on 
a visit of ceremony to the authorities. He was 
attended like a Highland chief of the olden time. 
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I don’t think he had a piper, but he had a man to 
carry his umbrella, another to carry his betel box, 
and sundry others to carry this, that, and the other. 
There was a solemn dignity and gravity about the 
proceeding which argued an absolute unconscious¬ 
ness of the ridiculous. In the early morning at 
Singapore, numerous large boats are seen coming 
in laden and heaped up with pine-apples. This 
fruit must therefore be extensively used, though the 
Europeans are rather afraid of it. One night I 
thought I had cholera, but was told next morning 
that my illness was only the result of eating pine¬ 
apple, and that I should be all right immediately, as 
proved to be the case. 

At Singapore we got a little more freight for 
Bombay, and after a stay of about ten days we 
sailed for the latter port. Be it remembered that 
we left New Zealand in the end of December; it 
was towards the end of February when we left Sin¬ 
gapore, and we were destined to a long acquaintance 
with the Straits of Malacca. During the day it was 
generally a dead calm, and although a few cat’s- 
paws now and then gave us a slight lift onwards, 
yet this was very small. At night we had constant 
thunderstorms from the mountains of Sumatra, the 
wind coming down in furious bursts with very heavy 
rain for a few minutes, and then falling calm. We 
crept on through the Straits of Malacca, and when 
we got outside we hoped that at last we should 
get a breeze. But hope disappointed us. We were 
actually six weeks in sight of Acheen Head, and 
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more tired of it, perhaps, than the Dutch have been 
lately. At last the captain resolved to try to get 
across the line into the south-east trade, which he 
succeeded in doing by taking every advantage of 
light airs. Having reached the trade, we soon ran 
down our westing, and then steered north for Bom¬ 
bay. So much time had been lost, however, that the 
westerly monsoon had commenced, and we had bad 
weather and squalls in the Indian Ocean. 

We reached Bombay in the beginning of June. 
It was a long voyage, but as far as I was concerned 
a most economical one. I am afraid Captain Wilson 
must have lost money by me, but he treated me 
well and liberally throughout As we ran into 
Bombay harbour two ships were on fire. One was 
a large cotton ship ; she burnt down to the water s 
edge, and was eventually towed to a proper place 
and sunk by firing into her. 

During this voyage we had a curious criticism of 
the merits of the sea captains of various nations. 
“ Don Sinibaldo,” our Spanish passenger, had sailed 
in ships belonging to many nationalities, and Cap¬ 
tain Wilson asked him which he liked best After 
due consideration he said he preferred the Greek, 
because if it came on to blow hard, he made for a 
port and got into snug quarters, whereas an English 
skipper would say, “ Never fear, let us have a glass 
of grog! ” 

Landing at Bombay, I found that we should have 
to wait a fortnight for the steamer. The town was 
hot and close, and the constant showers of rain kept 
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up a very damp state of the atmosphere. After a 
few days’ stay, I started for change to Poonah, the 
chief military station, about a hundred miles inland. 
Sir Thomas M‘Mahon was Commander-in-Chief, 
whom I had known when he was in command at 
Portsmouth. 

Leaving Bombay in the evening, I went by coach 
to the ferry, then crossed to the mainland. We pro¬ 
ceeded by coach again to the foot of the Ghauts, and 
then by palkee to the top, where we found a coach 
ready to take us on. As through this coast country 
both in going and returning I travelled by night, I 
can say very little about it. It was a fine sight, no 
doubt, ascending and descending, our way being 
lighted by torches; the mail packages were carried 
on the heads of bearers, but I should have liked to 
have had a daylight view of the mountain scarp. 

Arrived on the plateau, we reached a bungalow, 
where coffee was prepared, and then we started 
again by coach. We drove over a level country with 
hills dotted about. The effect was good; the hills 
looked as if intended to be crowned by castles of 
feudal lords, and some of them were. I was the only 
passenger by the coach. When about three miles 
from Poonah, the hind axle-tree broke, and this 
brought the rear of the carriage down with a dis¬ 
agreeable bump. The driver pulled up, unharnessed 
his horses, and pointed to one of them for me to 
mount; which I did, and reached Poonah in the 
undignified position of riding a bare-backed horse. 

Poonah is situated on a plateau some 2000 feet, I 

E 
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think, above the level of the sea; and in consequence 
the nights were cool, and reasonable sleep was 
attainable, whereas in Bombay there was no ces¬ 
sation of the damp warmth. The showers of rain, 
also, seemed to break upon the Ghauts and the coast 
country, and did not reach Poonah. 

The town is essentially a military station, and 
the houses are bungalows of one story, with large 
verandahs. I received much attention from the 
general commanding. Sir Thomas M’Mahon, and 
passed a few days pleasantly enough. Various 
officers went and came at the “ Travellers’ Bunga¬ 
low.” I soon found out that the staple of Indian 
conversation was so many rupees per month, varied 
by accounts of hunting or of Indian politics. 
Another peculiarity was the institution of prayer 
meetings. An officer in the Bungalow, who passed 
every morning in swearing at and sometimes beat¬ 
ing his Portuguese butler, invariably attended a 
prayer meeting in the evening. 

The suddenness of death was most appalling in 
India. One might meet a man in robust health in 
the morning, and perhaps before night he was dead 
and buried. Cholera was then raging, in Bombay, 
and at one time three hundred deaths occurred daily ; 
but the Europeans did not seem to suffer much 
from it. I met a most agreeable young officer who 
had just travelled overland from Calcutta: he went 
out in the forenoon, and a few hours later I heard 
that he had had a sunstroke, and that his life was 
despaired of. Thus sudden and rapid goes the 
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passage from life to death in India. On the other 
hand. Lady M’Mahon stuck up heartily for the 
healthiness of the climate. Admitting that death 
might often be sudden, she said that here you went 
to church and other public places and heard no 
coughing, or hawking and spitting; the lungs were 
all right, and there were no lingering deaths from 
consumption or other complaints. Thus, there was 
shown a thorough contrast between the sudden 
deaths of the hot and the lingering ones of the cold 
climates. Lady M’Mahon spoke in high terms of 
the virtues of the Indian peasantry, their attachment 
to their families, and good moral character. 

I returned to Bombay by coach, having a Parsee 
as fellow-passenger. We exchanged civilities, I 
offering him a cigar, which he declined, the use of 
fire being contrary to his religion ; he offering me 
brandy, which I declined, being already a great 
deal too hot. 

The Parsees form a most influential body in 
Bombay. They are a very intelligent people, and 
many are wealthy. At this time Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy had just presented, in one donation, 
three lacs of rupees (thirty thousand pounds), to 
a fund for translating English books into Parsee; 
and it is well known that his subsequent gifts to 
useful and charitable works have been of the most 
munificent description. It is a curious sight to see 
the Parsees collected every evening on the esplanade 
at Bombay, watching the rays of the setting sun. 

1 regretted having lost the chance of visiting the 
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caves of Elephanta. We had a boat engaged and 
ready to go one morning, but the rain came down 
so heavily that we gaye up the enterprise, and 
another opportunity did not present itself. During 
my stay. Sir George Arthur arrived from England 
as governor. After spending a fortnight between 
Bombay and Poonah, I embarked on board the East 
India Company’s steamer, “Cleopatra,” for Aden and 
Suez, We had not many passengers, but among 
them was “Mr.” (now Sir James) Matheson, then 
retiring on a fortune made in China, and with all 
his wealth one of the most unassuming of men. 
At this time it was considered impossible to steam 
against the south-west monsoon ; the attempt had 
been made and had resulted in failure. On leaving 
Bombay, therefore, we kept on a wind, close hauled 
on the starboard tack. On this course we steamed 
until we got into the calms near the line, when 
we altered our course to west, and steamed over 
towards the coast of Africa. Having made suffi¬ 
cient westing, we then steamed to the iiorth into 
the monsoon; when we put, the fires out, and 
sailed up to Cape Guardafui, thus passing over 
three sides of a parallelogram. At Cape Guardafui 
we lighted the fires and steamed to Aden; but 
our fuel ran so short that we had to break up 
spars and bulk-heads; and had we been delayed 
a few hours longer, we should have been obliged 
to sail back to Bombay. At Aden we took on 
board a Mr. Bell, who had just returned from a 
two years’ residence in Abyssinia. He was out 
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of European clothing, had no shirts, stockings, 
boots, trousers, coats, &c.; but he wore a large 
white cotton sheet, with a red border, which 
enveloped him from head to foot, and a pair of 
sandals, with a loop to fit over the big toe and a 
strap to go round the instep. He related to me a 
singular adventure he had one night soon after land¬ 
ing. An attack was made upon his tent; and as he 
rushed out he received a spear wound, which passed 
through the top of his nose and thence by his 
palate through the back of his neck. But he drew 
out the spear, knocked the man down with the butt 
end of his pistol, and then fainted. Of the truth 
of the story there could be no doubt, because the 
marks were there, in evidence, on the nose, the 
palate, and the neck. 

Aden is considered very ugly, but it interested 
me much. It is not every day that one finds a 
town built in the crater of a volcano. The view, 
also, over Arabia is fine—high mountains appearing 
in the distance. In July, Aden and the Red Sea 
were intensely hot, but the weather got more bear¬ 
able as we approached Suez. 

Arrived at the anchorage, we were visited, among 
others, by a highly caparisoned Turk, who proved 
to be a cockney by the way in which he misplaced 
his “ H’s ” when he came to speak English. Land¬ 
ing after dark, we were treated to tea by a fat, red¬ 
faced Englishwoman, very homely and pleasant, 
but looking singularly out of place in that locality. 

By the time tea was over the vans were ready. 
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and we had to resume our journey. We travelled 
all night bumping and jumping over the stones and 
through the sand, and reached the central station 
early in the forenoon of the day following. Here 
we had dijeuner, or luncheon, which you please, 
and then lay down to rest during the height of the 
day. 

At 4 P.M. it was proposed to start again, but 
most of the passengers were much fatigued and 
objected. A Swiss (M. Melly) and myself held 
out, and by dint of persuasion managed to get all 
to make a start. I did not relish the prospect of 
staying in the niiddle of the desert longer than we 
could help. About lo p.m. we found ourselves 
entering the walls of Cairo, and soon afterwards, 
by the help of torches, reached Waghorn’s Hotel. 
Next morning all the passengers, except M. Melly 
and myself, pushed on to Alexandria to catch the 
English steamer, while we remained to take a 
slight survey of Lower Egypt. Of course we went 
to the Pyramids, the mosques, &c, none of which I 
have the least intention of describing. 

When the time arrived to start, we were kindly 
invited to take a passage in a small steamer that 
was going down the Nile. From this steamer we 
were transferred in the evening to a large boat on 
the Mahmoudieh Canal. Here we wrapped our¬ 
selves in our cloaks and lay down on deck to sleep. 
When we awoke in the morning we found ourselves 
at. Alexandria. From Alexandria we sailed in a 
F'rench Government steamer to the Island of Syra, 
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where we landed at the quarantine station for four¬ 
teen days. I passed the time in reading a set of 
D’lsraeli's novels which I found on board. The only 
luxury we enjoyed here was a nice bathing-place. 
The food consisted chiefly of fowls, and these were 
not much larger than quails. There was a tolerably 
miscellaneous society pf all nations, however, and 
some persons well worth knowing. After the term 
of our imprisonment w’as finished, our clothes 
fumigated, and ourselves bathed under inspection, I 
got into a boat to proceed to the town, when I fell 
in with one Georgio, whose face was familiar to me. 

Hallo! ” I said, “ what are you doing here ? 

“ Dragoman, saar.” “ Don’t, you remember me ? ” 
“Yes, saar, me your dragoman long time ago in 
Albania.” I of course took advantage of his ser¬ 
vices here alsp during my short stay. The Greeks 
are very proud of Syra and its progress. It was 
a bustling place for that part of the world, being a 
central station for various lines of steamers to Egypt, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. On the following 
morning a large party went at daybreak to the top 
of the island, from whence a great number of the 
Cyclades are visible. The view was of that kind 
called “ bird’s eye,” which is interesting, but not par¬ 
ticularly beautiful. From Syra I embarked in an 
Austrian steamer bound for Trieste. We sailed at 
night, and the next morning found us in the Piraeus. 
I landed and took the omnibus to Athens. I had 
l^en there before, and my recollections of that 
ancient city were anything but agreeable, for there 
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I was laid up with fever and ague, under the care 
of a French doctor, who gave me nothing to eat for 
more than a week, and sent the barber (who stunk 
horribly of garlic) pretty often to apply leeches, 
though I was then reduced to a most deplorable 
state of weakness. The treatment, as my readers 
are aware, proved successful. The omnibus drove 
us somewhere near the line of the old walls; we 
had the Acropolis in front. Mount Hymettus on our 
right, the olive groves and the hills separating 
Attica from Bceotia on our left. We drove into 
Athens, and I found a gim-crack modern city had 
arisen since my last visit, and a large royal palace 
like a gigantic barrack. I had not time to revisit 
the Acropolis, or indeed any other of the antiquities 
of this world-historical city. But procuring a vehicle 
I drove to the residence of Mr. Skene. Here, amid 
an arid plain, I found the property enclosed by a 
wall, all inside being green and fertile. It was a 
silk-farm. The mulberry trees were in full leaf, and I 
saw the processes of preparing silk at all stages. I 
passed a pleasant day with the family, with which 
I am distantly connected. I may mention, as a 
curious fact to English readers, that we had an 
excellent midday dinner of several courses composed 
entirely of vegetables, a leg of mutton excepted, 
which was roasted for my private benefit. 

Returning in the afternoon to the Piraeus, we 
embarked and sailed for Patras, of course rounding 
the Morea. On the morning of the second day I 
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landed at Patras, and called upon my old acquaint¬ 
ance, Consul Crowe. The Corinth or currant grape 
was just ripe, and at the Crowes’ I was treated to 
some splendid bunches of that delicious fruit On 
the following morning we reached Corfu, where 
again I had the opportunity of visiting some old 
friends. During the whole- of this voyage there was 
no wind ; the sea was smooth as glass. We dined 
on deck; and owing to the variety of nationalities 
on board, we had all kinds of music. Not being 
en pratiqtu with Italy, we were unable to land at 
Ancona, our next port of call. We steamed on to 
Trieste, of course meeting a “ bora,” or fierce north 
wind, before entering the harbour. There we were 
detained two days in quarantine. 

I like Trieste. It is a pleasant, bright, busy¬ 
looking place, but with business and pleasure com¬ 
bined ; not like an English town, where it is all 
work and no play. I did not then visit the grotto 
of Adelsburg, because I had done so years before ; 
but taking the first steamer I proceeded to Venice. 
I rose early next morning to watch our approach 
to the city. A cold bracing wind was blowing from 
the snow-clad Alps to the north. Gradually the 
towers and steeples of Venice appeared, then the 
houses, palaces, and churches came into view, and 
we entered the Grand Canal and anchored off the 
Piazzetta. 

I will now rapidly hurry on through scenes often 
described. From Venice I travelled by Milan and 
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across the Spltigen to Coire, thence through 
the Via Mala to B4le. We here learned that a 
grand ceremony was to take place in a few days at 
Cologne, on the occasion of the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the work connected with the comple¬ 
tion of the Cathedral. The stone was to be laid 
by the King of Prussia. He arrived at Cologne 
on the very, night previous to the performance of 
the ceremony. The town was full, and I was 
told at the hotel that neither there nor elsewhere 
was there any room to be had. As I repre¬ 
sented, howeyer, that I did not choose to sleep 
in the street, and that I must lie down some¬ 
where under cover, I was accommodated with a 
table. Next morning I found that I had no 
ticket of admission to the performance, and it was 
too'late to apply for one. I went to the Cathedral 
nevertheless, and got mixed up in a crowd near one 
of the doors, in front of which a helmeted sentry 
marched up and down with fixed bayonet. Suddenly 
a pressure from behind caused the crowd to surge 
forward; the pressure upset the sentry, who was 
trampled under foot; those in front were shoved into 
the church, and I was myself projected along with 
them, somewhat in the same manner as I was once 
Jerked into the royal presence when I attended a 
levie at St. James’s. Having rallied from the squeeze, 
I found that I could take up a first-rate position 
to see everything. There was an inner chapel, 
in which the grand ceremonies were performed; at 
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the altar were the high dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church; in the choir were Persiani and 
others of the first operatic singers ; among the spec¬ 
tators were the King and Queen of Prussia, the 
king’s brother, now the Emperor of Germany, the 
Crown Prince, and others. The music was superb. 
After the conclusion of the religious service the 
younger members of the Royal family embraced the 
king and queen, that is to say, kissed them. The 
procession then fell in. I attempted to join, so as to 
see the rest of the performance ; but having no pass, 
I was obliged to comply with a request to fall out. 
From Cologne I passed through Belgium to Ostend. 
At this place one of the touters inveigled me to put 
up at what he called the best hotel in the place. I 
found that it resembled a pot-house called the 
" Keppell’s Head ” on the “ Hard ” at Portsmouth, 
where a pipe and a glass of beer could be procured 
for a trifle. However, as the steamer was to sail in 
a few hours, I contented myself with the quarters ; 
they answered the purpose of a store-room for my 
portmanteau; and in the interim I strolled about 
among the promenaders on the shore. On the 
following morning we were steaming up the Thames, 
the bright sky becoming gradually more murky as 
we approached the great city. I reached the 
Union Hotel in Cockspur Street in time for dinner. 
A French party sat at the table next to me. They 
called to the waiter: “ Waitare, bring me some 
ros-bif.” “ Very sorry, sir, no roast-beef to-day, sir.” 
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By and by the Frenchman was heard to call again, 
“ Waitare, bring me some plum-pudding.” “ Very 
sorry, sir, no plum-pudding to-day, sirupon which 
this comment was overheard, *‘Mon Dieu^ point de 
ros-bif, ni de plum-p>udding, et nous sommes en Ang- 
leterre / ” 
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RETURN TO NEW ZEALAND IN 1846.—BAY 
OF ISLANDS, AUCKLAND, AND 
WELLINGTON 

_ 0 - 

Towards the end of the year 1846, H.M.S. 
" Driver ” put into Sydney, from China, on her way 
to New Zealand, and Captain Courtenay Hayes 
having offered me a passage, I embarked in her on 
the following day. We had a fair run to the Bay 
of Islands; on arriving at which, we found that 
the war in the north, called “ Heki’s” war, had just 
terminated, and that the troops had already em¬ 
barked for Auckland, leaving only a garrison at 
the bay. 

The friendly natives swarmed on board; and as 
the “ Driver ” was the first man - of - war steamer, 
and I believe the first steamer of any kind, that 
had visited New Zealand, she naturally attracted 
very great attention. The Maoris examined her 
all over, measured her length and breadth, in¬ 
spected the great gfuns, and curiously scrutinised 
the engines and paddle wheels, from which they 
concluded, as they informed us, that it was non¬ 
sense to suppose, as they had been told, that the 
steamer could paddle away inland. We did not 
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spend much time, however, in discussion, for in an 
hour or two we started for Auckland. Here we 
remained for about a week, and then left for Wel¬ 
lington, with all the ships of war and two regiments 
of infantry. Captain Charles Graham of H.M.S. 
“ Castor ” was the senior officer in command of Her 
Majesty’s ships. 

We had rather a stormy passage, particularly off 
the East Cape, but at length all reached Wellington 
Harbour in safety. The troops having been landed. 
Sir George Grey commenced a series of interviews 
with both friendly and disaffected natives, no doubt 
with a view of coming to an understanding and 
averting bloodshed. Having, as he thought, ascer¬ 
tained the position of affairs, he ordered the troops 
up the Hutt valley to take possession. Wishing to 
see the fun, and being unable to procure a horse, I 
set off early on foot, and had passed Pitone and got 
some distance up the valley when I met the naval 
forces returning. They informed me that there 
had been no opposition, and that the troops 
were encamped, and proceeding to the erection of a 
stockade. By this time I began to find that the 
walk was rather a long one, besides which I was 
very hungry; I was therefore glad to accept the 
invitation of Captain Graham to return with him in 
his gig. At Pitone we found the gig, and in it a 
magnificent cold pie, to which I did full justice, 
as we proceeded towards H.M.S. “Castor" and 
Wellington. 

The tranquil condition of things did not last long. 
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The hostile natives established themselves on a very 
inaccessible spur on the western side of the valley : 
they attacked the troops, trying to take them by 
surprise, and sent foraging parties through the valley, 
which kept the settlers in a constant state of alarm. 
This state of matters continued for some months, 
when Sir George Grey, finding that old Te Rau- 
paraha, although pretending to be friendly, was at 
the head of the movement, planned' a scheme! to 
arrest him, which proved successful. 

A strong force was embarked in a man-of-war 
steamer, which left Wellington in the afternoon, 
and steamed up the Straits past Porirua, and 
apparently bound for Whanganui. After dark she 
turned back and steered for Porirua, without her 
motions being observed. The troops and a force 
of sailors being landed, they surrounded Te Rau- 
paraha’s pa, which Mr. M’Killop,* then a'mate of 
H.M.S. “Calliope," entered, where he found the 
old chief asleep and secured him. As he offered 
resistance and tried to bite, he was with some 
difficulty taken on board the steamer and brought 
to Wellington. Here he was detained as a prisoner 
of war on board H.M.S.' “ Calliope” for a consider¬ 
able period. 

Upon his arrest more active operations com¬ 
menced. The hostile Maoris retired from the 
Hutt to a pa at Pauatahanui on the Porirua har¬ 
bour. Upon this pa a combined attack was made 
by the troops, the naval forces from Porirua, and the 

* Late M'Killop Pasha. 
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militia, who marched across by a difficult path from 
the Hutt The militia stormed the pa, but found, 
perhaps luckily, that it was abandoned. (I say 
“ luckily" in no disparaging terms, for experience 
has since shown that all attempts to storm pas 
unbreached and without great precaution are almost 
sure to end in failure and great loss of life.) The 
Maoris, it was found, had retreated into the Pukerua 
bush. Thither they were followed by the forces, 
whence they were eventually driven out to the 
coast by pressure—either of arms or of hunger—^and 
dispersed to the northwards. During the march 
to Pauatahanui, a Maori named “Martin Luther’* 
was taken prisoner, and was some months after¬ 
wards tried by court-martial and hanged. I can¬ 
not help thinking that this was a blunder. 

After some time the Government thousfht it 
advisable to release Te Rauparaha, upon which he 
retired up the west coast, but changed his tactics 
and became a friend to the Pakeha. Although he 
was the object of some practical jokes on board the 
“ Calliope,” he was well treated, and became a great 
friend with the officers. He was certainly a re¬ 
markable man in his day; and those who wish to 
learn his history will find it (as it was communicated 
by his son, Tamihana, to Mr. Travers) in vol. v. of 
the “ Transactions of the New Zealand Institute.” 

Te Rauparaha was not a savage of commanding 
appearance, being short and square-built, but his 
keen, shrewd look gave unmistakable assurance of a 
man of ability. His fighting general, Rangihaeata, 
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on the contrary, was very tall and powerful, but 
showed little of the craft of his great master. From 
this date the war was transferred to Whanganui, 
where the Maoris held out for a considerable 
period under the leadership of Te Mamaku and 
others. 


F 



A WALK TO THE WAIRARAPA. 


In 1847 I started on foot with Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Clifford and Mr. Stafford for the 
Wairarapa, in which district there were then 
very few settlers. The first afternoon brought us 
to Mr. Petre’s house at the Hutt, where we slept 
On the next morning our road led along the beach. 
It may help to show the difficulties of carriage in 
those days, when I state that Mr. Hammond, who 
was then in the service of Mr. Clifford, went with 
us carrying a sack of flour on his back for the use 
of the station in the Wairarapa. The next night 
we slept at Orongorongo, a station then managed 
by an old servant of mine, Mr. Gillies, who kindly 
lent me a horse on which to pursue my journey the 
following day. 

Arrived at the Mukamuka rocks, we found the 
tide rather high, and got somewhat wet with the 
waves. There was indeed some risk of being 
washed off one’s legs, and we had to make a rush 
to get past the worst part. Continuing our journey, 
we reached the Wairarapa Hotel, the only one in 
the valley, rather late in the evening. It was not a 
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building of any size or architectural pretensions, and 
consisted of one or at most two apartments. The 
walls were of wattle and daub, and the roof of 
thatch. It was called the “ Sow and Spuds,” and 
was kept by a Pakeha, familiarly known as Maori 
Jim, and the fare was, I suppose, invariably pork 
and potatoes. We had a roaring fire, however, and 
passed a jolly evening. 

The next day we reached Clifford and Weld’s 
station on the Wharekaka plains.; stopping at 
M'MastePs, on our way, where we found Mr. 
Weld. Leaving my companion behind me, I went 
on to Mr, Bidwill’s station, a little higher up on the 
opposite bank of the “ Ruamahunga.” Mr, Bidwill 
had a new house in progress on a small hill, but at 
that time he lived in a small one on the flat below. 
The mosquitoes were so bad during the night that we 
were driven to take refuge in the new house, in the 
hope that the greater elevation and more airy situa¬ 
tion might mitigate the pest In this we were not 
altogether disappointed; anyhow, we managed to 
get some sleep. There were not . then the beautiful 
paddocks and the fine flocks and herds at Bidwill’s 
which we find now; but the bush was lovely, pro¬ 
bably finer than it ever will be again. Returning 
down the valley, I picked up my companions at 
Wharekaka on the way to the " Sow and Spuds.” 
I was much struck in the journey back with Mr. 
Stafford’s memory of places and things on the road. 
I flatter myself that I have a good bump of locality, 
and I don’t think I ever fairly lost my way in day- 
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light, but Mr. Stafford seemed to remember every¬ 
thing, flax-bush or cabbage-tree, that we had passed. 
It was after dark when we reached the “ Sow and 
Spuds,” and we had some difficulty in keeping the 
path, although we saw the lights and heard the dogs 
barking. However, we passed another night there, 
and reached Wellington without further incident. 
At this time Mr. Bidwill’s station was the highest 
in the valley, and I- think I have enumerated the 
names of all the settlers. There was, I think, a whal¬ 
ing station at Te Kopi, and Mr. Barton had formed 
his station at the White Rock, but the future sites 
of “ Featherston,” “ Greytown,” and " Masterton,” 
were in a country which was then a terra incognita. 
The road over the “ Rimutaka ” had not been 
thought of, and the only modes of communication 
were by the beach or by coasters to Te Kopi in 
Palliser Bay. 
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A TRIP TO TARANAKI. 


Governor Sir George Grey being about to visit 
Taranaki in H.M.S. “ Inflexible,” I was kindly 
offered a passage by my friend Captain Hoseason 
of that ship. It was, I think, in the summer of 
1847 that we steamed out of Wellington Harbour 
and up the Straits in the teeth of a strong north¬ 
wester. As night drew on, the wind increased, and 
I retired to bed at 10 p.m., leaving Sir George 
Grey and the Captain in the midst of an argument 
as to the Governor’s power as Vice-Admiral. Long 
afterwards I awoke and heard the argument still 
going on, and I believe it lasted, with intermissions, 
for some years. Reaching Taranaki on the follow¬ 
ing day, I landed and walked out to the house of 
Mr. J. G. Cooke, some miles from the town. As 
we returned on the following day to New 
Plymouth with Mr. Cooke, we found the whole 
population streaming into town; they were excited, 
and seemed determined to have a holiday. The 
Devonshire type was very perceptible in the popula¬ 
tion. The girls were comely, and the men well- 
favoured. We found Sir George Grey seated in 
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“durbar,” receiving a krge body of Maori chiefs 
and listening to their grievances. He was in full 
uniform, and, like all men who successfully manage 
barbarous races, showed great patience. These 
interviews lasted for several days, during which 
time I occupied myself in visiting the surrounding 
country, including the Parsonage, near the Waiwa- 
kaio. Captain King’s beautiful farm, and a lovely 
small lake some miles to the south of the town. The 
mountain was a source of never-ending interest: 
rising in a regular and graceful cone to a height 
nearly three times that of Vesuvius, and its base 
covered with a luxuriant and brilliant forest, it gives 
its character to the province of Taranaki. 

The climate is mild and delicious and the soil 
fertile; one can hardly imagine a more desirable 
country in which to spend one’s days; but, as it 
has turned out, this is a matter for the future. The 
turbulence of the large Maori population and the 
constant insecurity have kept the inhabitants in a 
state of turmoil, more than once nearly wrecked 
the settlement, and so delayed the development of 
the great resources of the district, that they are only 
now beginning to show themselves. The absence 
of a port is also a serious drawback. Embarking 
and disembarking all goods through a heavy surf, 
by means of an expensive establishment of surf 
boats, causes heavy outlay and great risk of damage. 
There are two modes of remedying this difficulty. 
One is by means of a railway to Whanganui, 
between which and the district, although the 
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distance is great, the carriage of goods would pro¬ 
bably be less than shipping by the surf boats; 
besides, the delays would be avoided, which are so 
often caused by ships being blown off the coast. 
The other plan is to contract an artificial harbour 
of moderate size, sufficient for steamers, against a 
time when the resources of the colony may be equal 
for some bolder venture. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the railway will be made and will open up a 
magnificent country. 

Sir George Grey having finished his business with 
the Maoris, we got under weigh and proceeded to 
Nelson, into which snug port we were piloted by 
the skilful Captain Cross. It seemed to me at the 
time rather nervous work taking a vessel of the size 
of the “ Inflexible ” into this port, because the man 
in the chains, or rather on the paddle-box, was 
calling out less water than the ship drew, which 
implied that if the keel of the ship had been where 
the extremity of the paddle-box was, she would have 
been aground. However, she glided in all safe. 
The day was lovely, the population turned out in its 
best, bright eyes and bright skies greeted us. The 
sail down Blind Bay, or Tasman’s Gulf, on a fine 
day presents magnificent views : mountains to the 
westward of gri^t height covered with snow, 
D’Urville’s Island, and other land to the eastward 
broken and picturesque, whilst Nelson lies snug and 
sheltered from the cold south, basking in the full 
blaze of sunshine from the north. 

Having landed, I procured a horse and rode out 
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to the house of my friend and relation Dr. (now Sir 
David) Monro at the Waimea. I reached it at dark, 
and, we passed a jolly evening, Monro not having 
forgotten his guitar and the German airs which he 
used to sing in his youth. I rode up the Waimea, 
and visited the houses of Mr. Dillon, Mr. Duppa, 
and other well-known settlers. The valley is by no 
means rich; it contains more gravel than anything 
else ; but the gardens were good, and the fruit trees, 
particularly the peach, were laden with fruit 

We all started for Nelson next day to assist at a 
dinner to be given to Sir George Grey. The people 
of Nelson at that time were not rich, and made a 
patriotic merit of patronising native produce. The 
city was then celebrated for its beer; for as wine 
was expensive, but little of it was imported, and 
the local beer was the usual beverage. Conse¬ 
quently there was difficulty in supplying the vice¬ 
regal dinner with a sufficient supply of wine. A 
few dozens of some compound were, however, found 
to represent sherry, while Mr. Fox, who was then 
local agent for the New Zealand Company, produced 
a few bottles of a better quality for the use of the 
governor and those immediately surrounding him. 
Notwithstanding these trifling difficulties, the dinner 
went off very well, and the speaking was as good as 
is usual on those occasions. 

Dinner over, we had to embark. The wind had 
gone round to the southward, with rain, and the 
ship had gone outside to the roadstead, so we had a 
nasty-pull off. In the morning, off port Hardy, we 
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met H.M.S. “Calliope.” Captain Stanley came on 
board and gave us the latest news from Wellington. 
We steamed painfully down the Straits against.the 
south-easter, and as it was too dark to attempt the 
harbour that night, we had to “ lie to; ” and endured 
some hours of heavy rolling. As day broke on the 
following morning we steamed into Wellington. 



JOURNEY TO THE WHANGANUI. 


On December 13th, 1861, I left Wellington for 
Whanganui to commence an examination of the 
geology of the province. My attention had been 
particularly attracted by the superintendent, Dr. 
Featherston, to some rq)orted coal-seams on the 
banks of the Tangarakau, a tributary of the 
Whanganui river, and my first steps were bent in 
that direction. In those days there was no cab or 
coach in New Zealand; I therefore set out mounted 
on my trusty nag, “ Blunderbuss,” and crossing the 
hills to Porirua and skirting the shores of that 
pretty sheet of water for many miles, I arrived at 
Horokiwi, where I spent the night. The next 
morning, after traversing the lovely valley of 
Horokiwi, I descended from the favourite belvedere 
of Paikaikariki, whence a most extensive view is 
obtained over both islands, from the cone of 
Ruapehu to the far mountains of the Nelson 
Province ; and emerging from the bush country, my 
road descended to the beach, where a small hostelry 
is found, and where resided “ Pluto ” and other 
mythological heroes of the whaling age of New 
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Zealand, who had here retired with their Maori 
helpmates into a position of somewhat inglorious 
ease, which was varied occasionally by the exertion 
of driving pigs to Wellington market. 

The road now leads northward along the sandy 
beach, for fifty miles, as far as the river Rangitikei. 
Along the route the Waikanae, Otaki, and Mana- 
watu are crossed, as well as some minor streams. 
The islands of Mana and Kapiti are seen to the 
left, in front the high waves from the ocean break 
on the beach, and sometimes imder a bright sun 
present an intolerable glare, while on the right is 
to be seen the high range of Tararua, except 
where the view is intercepted by the close vicinity 
of the sandhills, which line the shore all the 
way, against which huge logs of trees, brought 
down by the wintry floods from the far interior, 
have been washed up, and, along with these, 
pumice-stone and water-carried shells. At this time 
nearly the whole of this distance of fifty miles was 
in the hands of the Maoris, and consequently 
there was no improvement in the cultivation. At 
Waikanae there was a large settlement of Ngatiawa; 
at Otaki was the mission - station of Archdeacon 
(now Bishop) Hadfield, with its large and handsome 
church and schoolhouse; at the Manawatu river 
there were a few English settlers and a tolerable 
hotel. The river is large and is crossed by a 
punt 

Arrived on the banks of the Rangitikei, the 
traveller had to hail the opposite bank; whence, after 
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a time, a canoe came across from Scott’s Hotel, 
which took the rider with his saddle and baggage 
on board, and towed his horse across. Here the 
road proceeds inland through a fertile country 
divided into farms; and after crossing the rivers 
Turakina and Wangaehu, the great river Whan- 
ganui (the big-water) is reached. From the plateau 
above, on a clear day, Ruapehu may be seen 
towering above the interior forest, and occasionally 
the more distant cone of Mount Egmont is visible. 
At Turakina there is a settlement of Highlanders, 
and the musical tones of the old Celtic language are 
heard on all sides from M’Donalds, M’Kenzies, 
Camerons, &c. Tugal, Tonal, and Ian, take the 
place of Jack and Bill. 

The Whanganui river was then ferried in a 
punt, that is to say, if the punt was in order. I 
think it was not at this time, and that I had to swim 
my horse. Arrived at Whanganui I took up my 
quarters at the “Rutland Hotel,” a large and 
commodious building. The town of-Whanganui is 
destined to a position of very great importance. 
Situated on the banks of the largest river of the 
North Island, next to the Waikato, it is destined to 
drain produce direct from the interior as far as the 
boundaries of the province of Auckland, while to 
the east and west the most fertile lands of New 
Zealand must look to it as their immediate centre. 
If Whanganui only possessed a good harbour for 
large ships, it would probably become the largest 
city of the North Island, but having a river navig- 
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able only for vessels of moderate tonnage, it must 
always remain' second to Wellington. By means of 
railways, however, it will draw in the produce of 
the west coast from almost, if not quite, as far as 
New Plymouth. For fertility of soil this district is 
unequalled. 

On our arrival in Whanganui I found that the 
ascent of the river was not altogether a simple 
matter, but that a good deal of diplomacy had to be 
exercised. It was not long after the Taranaki war, 
and the natives inhabiting the upper part of the 
Whanganui river were in a state of considerable 
excitement and diversely affected to the Government: 
some being friendly, some positively hostile, and 
others neutral. On inquiry among some influential 
natives who happened to be in the town, I found 
it was doubtful whether I should be permitted to 
ascend the Tangarakau, the tributary on which the 
coal-seams cropped out, but that I might proceed 
as far as Utapu, where the proprietors of the district 
resided, and there ascertain their views on the sub¬ 
ject. This being agreed to, a large canoe was 
hired belonging to Topia Turoa (now Major 
Topia), son of the great chief Pehi. A previous 
arrangement made with a chief named Dawson had 
been abandoned, through the superior rank and 
influence of Topia. In the meantime I took some 
rides in the vicinity with Dr. Tuke, examin¬ 
ing the tertiary fossiliferous strata of the district, 
and hunting for Moa bones, which are found in 
great numbers on the sandhills lining the coast 
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Wherever a heap of gizzard stones, composed chiefly 
of quartz pebbles, are met with, Moa bones may be 
expected, generally in a very fragile state, however, 
from decomposition. 

The town of Whanganui is built upon part of 
the old bed of the river; the cliffs on the east and 
west banks are perhaps two miles apart, showing a 
space over which the river has at one time or 
another swept. The banks within this space are 
composed of clay, pumice, or sand, while the 
cliffs are of tertiary fossiliferous sandstone. Beauti¬ 
ful farms extended at this time as far as Kai-Iwi, 
some nine miles to the westward. They were 
superior, on the whole, to those on the left bank, 
although many fine farms were to be found there 
also. Many of these farms, however, were merely 
in the first stage of improvement, being only fenced, 
ploughed, and roughly grassed. A considerable 
force of the troops then occupied the barracks, and 
the old scarlet uniform enlivened the streets. 
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On December 21st, a bright warm morning, we 
embarked in our canoe. The crew consisted of 
Topia (or Tobias) Turoa, captain or cockswain, 
Watakine, Hakopa, Winoka, Hereora and Pita. 
The name of.the canoe was “Werawera." The 
following persons accompanied me on this journey: 
Mr. Samuel Deighton, who had undertaken to act 
as interpreter, Dr. Tuke of Whangp.nui, and Mr. 
Jowett, a settler there. 

The canoe was roomy and double-banked, that 
is to say, it had paddles on each side. I had the 
seat of honour next the stem, and was, in conse¬ 
quence, subjected, every ten minutes or so, to a 
demand from Topia, who wielded the steering 
paddle, to give him a match to relight his pipe. 
" Hamai te maatl'* was his constant call. The 
ascent of a river, whether by boat, canoe, or steam, 
is a much more tedious affair than the descent. 
However, we had a strong crew who plied their 
paddles well, and we made good progress. Up 
we went through smiling farms, calling on Mr. 
Churton on the way, and were delayed rather too 
long by a tang^ at Waipakura pa, where the chief, 

* Give me a match. 
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Dawson, resided. To this place Mr. Churton 
paddled after us with one or two Cingalese boys 
who were in his service, and here Topia’s wife and 
child came on board. In the afternoon the hills 
closed in upon the river, and we left' the open 
country behind. The banks and the hills were 


POLINO—WHANGANUI RIVER. 

covered with forest, except where cleared for culti¬ 
vation. Wild vines growing luxuriantly were ob¬ 
served at the site of an abandoned Roman Catholic 
mission. 

We reached Parekino, otherwise Hiona, or Zion, 
at 7 P.M., and pitched our tent. The inhabitants 
of the Whanganui Zion were a poor lot, very dirty, 
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and of inferior physique. Cherries abounded, but 
the price asked was so exorbitant that we declined 
to purchase any. The locality was on the nor¬ 
thern side of a great bend of the river, up to which 
point the influence of the tide is felt During 
a great part of the night discussions on political 
questions went on among the Maoris; and we 
found this was the usual pastime at every pa on 
the river. The result of this evening’s discussion 
was, that Sir George Grey’s policy was approved 
of, except in the vital points of road-making and 
giving up the king movement. 

The next day, December 22nd, being Sunday, we 
were, out of respect to its observance among the 
Maoris, precluded from travelling, and passed the 
day as best we could. We bathed, and examined 
a bed of blue clay on the opposite bank, from 
which I got specimens of pectunculus and other 
tertiary fossils, viz., mytilus, osirea, pecien, and 
waldheimia. The situation of Parekino is pretty, 
that of the church picturesquely so; and here I 
first observed that incessant shooting to and fro of 
canoes which gives such animation to the scenery 
of the river. The dogs were numerous and trouble¬ 
some, and reduced our stock of provisions during 
the night; but as among the Maoris these animals 
are never fed by their masters, the poor brutes may 
be excused for prowling about to see what they can 
find to devour. 

On December 23rd we made a start at 5.30 
A.M., and reached Atini (Athens), formerly Ware- 

G 
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pakoko, at 10.30, having shot some ducks on 
the way. The hills around Athens assume a 
somewhat amphitheatrical conformation. The hill 
Taupiri lies near this settlement. It is simply a 
scarp of tertiary sandstone, from some cause or 
other higher than the surrounding country, and 
is not volcanic, as given in a section by Hoch- 
stetter. At a place of such importance as Athens 
we had to wait upon the chief, by name Hamarama. 
He was the possessor of a very handsome mere. 

Between Athens and Corinth I observed many 
concretions in the cliffs. They were in lines or 
strata, like the strata of flints in chalk. The 
banks of the river throughout were beautifully 
wooded, and the weather was very warm. Pigeons 
and other birds flew above us. The sun’s rays, 
partially intercepted by the vegetation, threw a 
brilliant light upon the river, and the whole scene 
was like fairyland. 

After passing Corinth we met the canoe of the 
great chief Pehi coming down the stream. Nothing 
is more picturesque than a large Maori canoe with 
its occupants, and nowhere do the Maoris appear 
to such advantage as when paddling or poling their 
canoes. Their rather heavy figures then assume 
an attitude of extreme grace, and it would be hard 
to say whether the turn of the arms and body in 
paddling, or the balance and movement of the 
whole figure in poling, is the more becoming; 
moreover, the canoe itself is formed with graceful 
lines. Place a white man in the same position, and 
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however powerfully he may paddle or/ pole, his 
movements are awkward in comparison. 

The canoe of Pehi, alongside of which we now 
lay, to hold communication, was a fine large one, 
and held the usual heterogeneous crew. Pehi him¬ 
self, an old and crafty savage, wielded the steering 
paddle. His crew was composed of both sexes, old 
as well as young; a cargo of potatoes was in the 
centre, and on it stood a dog, while a cat was in 
the bow, and a kaka at the stern. We had a long 
talk as to the ascent of the Tangarakau, and the 
previous arrangement was for the time confirmed. 
Having presented Pehi with a bottle of porter, we 
parted company. Soon afterwards we observed 
one of those ladders, so common on the upper 
Whanganui, by means of which an ascent is effected 
from the river over the perpendicular cliffs to the 
villages and cultivations above. 

In the afternoon we reached Karatia, or Galatea, 
a large village on the right bank, and possessing a 
large church. Here Captain Topia and our crew 
were welcomed with a g^rand tangi. Watakini's 
performance was in the highest style of art: the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and he looked utterly 
dismal. The cultivations at Karatia are extensive, 
the plough having been brought into use. We 
found the natives civil and obligfing, and one old 
lady, to our horror, presented us with a dish of 
lillipee, which is simply flour and water. In 
consequence of the time the tangi consumed, we 
were obliged to remain for the night at Karatia, 
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where we heard the usual discussion on the political 
situation. Hipurangi is the original name of this 
place. 

On the following morning, December 24th, we 
continued our* ascent of the river, frequently passing 
eel weirs. We landed at Watakini’s residence, to 
give him the opportunity of rubbing noses with his 
friends. It appears that he is divorced, a mensa et 
thorOt from his wife. We observed a mill on the left 
bank, which is worked for the Maoris by one 
Festal, and passed some strong rapids and long 
deep reaches. I was told a story of the Athens 
chief, Hamarama, which illustrates the agility and 
coolness of the Maori in war. In a hght with 
the Waikato, he received the discharges from two 
barrels, dropping each time into a hole, after which 
he sprang up again unhurt, and with his spear 
killed his opponent We landed at Ranana, or 
London, formerly Kaweka, where a long tangi 
was performed between Captain Topia and an old 
woman. After leaving Ranana we landed on an 
island while the canoe poled up a strong rapid 
This, I think, is the island on which the great fight 
took place afterwards between the friendly and 
the rebel natives, and in which the former were 
victorious under Mete Kingi. The gravel is com¬ 
posed in large part of pebbles of igneous rocks. 
We passed the old Pukehika pa, once a very large 
settlement now deserted, and also an unfinished 
church embowered in a lovely grove of karaka 
trees. Jowett, who had been in India, called it a 
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tope; thermometer was 114° in the sun, with a 
similar range for some days past We passed the 
residence of Father Lampilla, the Roman Catholic 
missionary, but had not time to call. He is said to 
have great influence all along the river. He plants 
vines and produces wine. Here we were still 
passing between steep cliffs covered with most 
superb festoons of vegetation—trees, ferns, and 
creepers ; pigeons wheeling overhead; long deep 
reaches were frequent. At 6.30 p.m. we reached 
Pipiriki, the capital of the Upper Whanganui, and 
pitched our tent on the left bank 



ON THE WHANGANUI RIVER 
{continued). 


At Pipiriki the formation of the ground is rather 
more open than at other parts of this remarkable 
river, and there is sufficient land of an arable 
character to supply the wants of a considerable 
population. The cultivated ground is a narrow 
belt above the river cliff, beyond which the higher 
land rises steeply, covered with forest to a further 
height of perhaps six- or seven hundred feet The 
situation is pretty. The Maori whares are em¬ 
bowered in groves of karaka or of fruit trees, such 
as peach, cherry, &c. The peaches were then 
unripe, but we obtained plenty in our subsequent 
descent of the river. 

As usual in the villages of this river, Pipiriki 
contains a large church. There was also the 
weather-board house of Mr. Booth, an English 
trader. The chief settlement is on the right bank, 
but there are extensive culti-vations and many 
dwelling-houses on the left bank. The movement 
of the canoes up, down, or across the river goes on 
all day long. 
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The following day was Christmas, on account of 
which, as well as the rain that had set in, we could 
not proceed with our journey. We crossed the 
river and ate our Christmas dinner with Mr. Booth; 
after which we visited Hori Patene, the principal 
chief of the village, and found him occupying a 
wretched slab hovel for a palace. He was a civil 


PIPIKIKL 

and pragmatical old gentleman, of rather good 
profile and pleasing expression, and made no end of 
excuses for his poverty and inability to supply us 
with food. His chief scribe sat beside him writing 
a letter. Some of the men present were remarkably 
handsome, with fine facial angles. Hori’s daughter 
reclined on the floor suckling a child, although I 
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should not have taken her age to have been more 
than fifteen. A very interesting-looking girl, with 
soft, pensive, sleepy features and a gazelle eye, but 
very dirty. 

A discussion was entered on as to the ascent of 
the Tangarakau, the conclusion of which was, that 
to reach the coal-seams, which was the special 
object of my mission, would take from three to 
seven days. Hori Patene, it was stated, had 
written to Te Waka, the chief owner of Tangarakau, 
to ask him to agree to the ascent. In the afternoon 
we visited two fine waterfalls on the left bank, 
of which the stream of the principal one was very 
fine and picturesque, and utilised for a flour-mill, 
but of course the mill was out of order and not 
working.* The name of the stream is Taukore, 
and it cuts its way through perpendicular walls of 
sandstone, say fifty feet high. The whole of this 
part of the country is cut up by numerous narrow 
valleys and deep gullies, the results of denudation in 
existing lines of drainage. To what account is this 
broken country to be turned ? The soil is rich, and 
the climate extremely favourable to vegetation, but 
the difficulty of making roads is enormous. Were it 
in Europe, the slopes of the hills would be devoted 
to the culture of the vine and the olive; and pro¬ 
bably some system of arboriculture or of vine grow¬ 
ing will eventually prevail. 

On December 26th we were still detained by 

* The mills belonging to Maoris seem to be invariably out of order, 
and under repair. 
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heavy rain, which penetrated our tent during the 
night. Topia wished us to go half a mile farther 
up to his village, so that he might take care of us; 
but we did not see the advantage of getting wet 
to the skin in the transit. 

Dr. Tuke measured the circumference of Topia’s 
head, and found it twenty-three inches, while none 
of ours exceeded twenty-two. The Maori skull 
is, however, said to be thicker in bone than that 
of the European. 

We purchased a pig, killed and dressed it The 



WATAKINI AND MOTHER. 


price was twelve shillings, plus, for backshish, one 
shilling and two sticks of tobacco. The Maoris 
secured the offal, and the beauty of Pipiriki carried 
off the intestines. Our larder was, on the whole, well 
supplied. What with stews and fries of beef, ducks 
and pigeons, we lived luxuriously, Watkins acting as 
cook under the skilful directions of Mr. Deighton. 

On the 27th the rain ceased, and after getting 
our pig cut up and salted, we made a start at 10.30 
A.M., the river being very dirty. We passed the 
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Paparoa rapid, a bad one. Topia landed at his 
village, Ohinemutu, to get a pole. Here, as show¬ 
ing what the production of the district should be, we 
got some very fine ripe lemons from a tree formerly 
planted by the Rev. Mr. Kirk,a Wesleyan missionary. 

We passed many waterfalls, caused by streams 
falling into the river on both sides. The river 
maintained a constant character all the way; cliffs 
bounding the stream, rapids and long deep reaches 
alternating: with frequent villages on the top of 
the banks, but generally hidden front view and only 
accessible from the river by means of ladders. We 
landed at the Huraroto waterfall and caves on the 
right bank. The caves are in sandstone associated 
with a gravel and shell conglomerate, in which we 
found ostrea, pecten, &c. The bottom of the 
cave was covered with drift-wood, and a stream 
ran through it Above Mangaio is a long reach, 
and I observed the flood-marks fourteen or fifteen 
feet up the cliff; at the head of it we came to the 
strong rapid—Ngaporo. Half-way up the rapids 
is a harbour where we found a party of Maoris 
eating pitau or tree-fern, where we stopped to feed. 
The poling up these rapids is arduous work, and 
is performed close to the bank, which is frequently 
used as a point (Pappui, When the head of an 
eddy is reached, the canoe is frequently shoved 
over through the current to the opposite bank. 

The Maoris we met here informed us that we 
would not be allowed to ascend the Tangarakau, 
as it was part of the land handed over to the king. 
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and that, as we were still at war with him, his 
permission at all events would be required. In the 
midst of the Ngaporo rapid we landed and walked 
along the shingle, while the canoe was poled up 
with difficulty, for she was driven back at one 
point and had to try again. Along the reach which 
succeeded the rapid I observed a stratum four feet 
thick, containing osirea, pecten^ &c. We passed the 
entrance of the Maunganuiateao, a large tributary 
falling into the left bank of the Whanganui through 
vertical cliffs, a very striking scene. From this 
point a road leads to Taupo, proceeding first a 
short way up the tributary, then through the bush 
a journey of two days to the interior plains, and one 
day’s journey beyond. 

From the head of the Ngaporo rapid, a reach 
extends for many miles between cliffs of about one 
hundred and fifty feet high, beautifully festooned 
with vegetation. The tree-ferns here were remark¬ 
ably fine, and we had some sport shooting pigeons 
and ducks. After we passed several waterfalls, we 
landed on the beach at Okiriau, a village on the 
left bank, where we pitched our tent before dark. 
After dinner Watkins requested the loan of a toma¬ 
hawk to defend himself on going up to the pa on 
the hill above. He said he knew there was a taipo 
(devil) about; he felt it in his head. During the 
night a steer made an ineffectual attempt to upset 
our tent. On the morning of December 28th we 
reached Utapu, one mile further up the stream on 
the right bank. 
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Having now arrived at the residence of the owners 
of Tangarakau, of course the natives commenced 
to sit in solemn conclave. After a long discussion 
it was decided, on the motion of one Hoani, that as 
we had come so far we should be allowed to proceed 
as far as the mouth of the Tangarakau on the 
following Monday, to return the same day, but on 
no account could we be permitted to ascend that 
tributary. As there was no help for it, we were 
obliged to accept this decision. We had quite a 
levie at our tent during the day, consisting chiefly of 
women and children, who stood staring at us. The 
heat was excessive and the sandflies intolerable. 
The cultivations here are extensive, but the wheat 
looked inferior. Flax {phomium tenax) is here 
planted in rows, dividing garden from garden. 

Sunday, December 29th, was very warm. I 
walked up the hill behind the village to have a 
view of Tongariro. I saw Ruapehu only, on which 
there was a good deal of snow: nothing else being 
in view except the densely-wooded summits and 
sides of the broken country. One ridge overlook¬ 
ing the river showed clearly the outlines of an ex¬ 
tensive pa, which must have been long abandoned, 
as a dense forest covered its surface and scarps. 
Much tobacco is g^own at Utapu. On my return I 
found the thermometer 98" in the tent, and retired 
to the shade of a beautiful karaka g^ove, where a 
pleasant breeze cooled the air. 

In the evening we heard rumours that an im¬ 
portant despatch had arrived from Pehi concerning 
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our movements, and that a Runanga* was sitting 
to consider its contents. Deighton went to find out 
what was up, and soon returned with the informa¬ 
tion that Pehi had given orders that we should be 
turned back; but the meeting said his orders were 
of no consequence. The Maoris had, however 
discovered that there was a royal taiepa, or toll- 
bar, at Utapu, and that to proceed farther up the 
river we must pay a toll of thirty shillings to the 
king. As no particular object was to be gained in 



NGAORO AND TOPI A. 

going only to the mouth of the Tangarakau river, I 
was firm in resisting this demand, and as the natives 
were firm on their side, the result was, that it was 
decided we should return. I grudged the bottle of 
porter which we had given to Pehi. 

On Monday, December 30th, finding the natives 
still obdurate, we embarked in the canoe for our 
return to Whanganui, taking as passengers four 
Waikato natives. We learned that the chief 

* RunangUy a meeting of the tribe for discussion. A smaller meet¬ 
ing is called a komiti (committee). 
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opponent to our ascent of the Tang^arakau was one 
Hori te Hai, a person of small importance—of whom 
more anon. The . day was rainy, otherwise the 
descent of the river would have been as pleasant 
as it was rapid. We stopped at Ohinemutu, just 
above Pipiriki, to dinner. Here we visited the lemon 
tree and obtained some fine lemons. We observed 
also a very large almond tree, not in fruit A large 
waata, or storehouse, was shown to us filled with 
very handsome mats and numerous Huia skins, 
belonging to Pehi. I inspected the cooking opera¬ 
tions, which were conducted as follows : A hole in 
the ground was filled with large round stones, and a 
fire was made on the top of these, which when they 
were well heated was swept off. Water was then 
sprinkled on the stones, and old flax baskets placed 
upon them, then the potatoes or other food, then 
more flax baskets, then earth. In this oven the food 
remained for at least twenty minutes. 1 can strongly 
recommend this mode of cookery. I was shown a 
pigeon spear made of tawa^ some thirty or forty 
feet long. The sportsman creeps carefully under 
the pigeon, and spears him when seated on a 
branch. The two women who cooked, employed 
themselves while the potatoes were in the oven in 
plaiting flax baskets for holding them, which work 
they performed with extreme rapidity. After a long 
detention, we proceeded to Pipiriki, where I started 
for the top of the hilf but was called back, as Topia 
was anxious to get as far as Karatia to entertain his 
Waikato friends. Two of those who went on with 
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us to Whanganui were supposed to be political 
emissaries from Waikato. One had been wounded 
in the arm, and it was probable that the ball was 
still unextracted. Dr. Tuke probed the wound 
and advised the man to go to the hospital at 
Whanganui. He was a fine powerful fellow, and 
bore the probing without wincing in the least. The 
other man was wounded in the thigh. They had 
both been in the Taranaki war. The name of the 
man wounded in the arm was Te Wetine. 

We camped at Karatia. Here there was a grand 
korero, at which Henare described our expedition 
and the difficulties at Utapu. The concert of bell 
birds here and elsewhere on the river surpassed 
anything of the kind which I had previously heard. 
In the early morning I heard a great crashing noise, 
and on looking from the tent found the Maoris 
engaged in the destruction of a superb grove of 
karaka trees. The reason for the proceeding was 
this :—It appeared that a prophet had lately arisen 
who had found out the reason of the defeat of the 
Maori arms, and the course to be pursued to ensure 
success in war. He stated that lizards were the root 
of all evil, that they had been allowed to increase to 
an alarming extent, and must be destroyed. If this 
were done in proper fashion, the Maori would be 
triumphant and would vanquish the Pakeha. The 
prophet indicated where the lizards were to be found, 
and the grove of karaka trees in question was one 
of their hiding-places. The grove must therefore 
be cut down and the lizards caught These animals 
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were then to be roasted, pounded, and eaten in a 
prescribed form. These Maori prophets are g^eat 
nuisances, they are generally the precursors of wars 
and tumults. 

On Tuesday, December 3 ist, we came upon a con¬ 
siderable population sitting breakfasting in groups, 
and unwashed. I observed some of the females 
collecting stinking corn out of holes on the left bank 
used as storehouses. As we departed a great row 
broke out; it seemed as if every one were speaking 
at once; it was about a case of adultery—one of 
those subjects which a Maori community seems to 
take particular pleasure in investigating. The rapid 
stream soon took us out of the reach of the noise. 
We met two Roman Catholic priests going up 
stream, attired in shovel hats and the dress of 
their order, which it always strikes me must be 
most unbearable in warm climates. 

At Atini we passed several canoes bound for 
Putiki. We stopped at Te Rimurimu to dinner; 
here the Maoris eat a dish of iu/u * thickened with 
seaweed and with kumera immersed in it. 

We had a long and exciting race with a large 
canoe, with a crew as follows: In the bow was 
a girl, next a young man, then a stout, middle- 
aged man, then a fat, good-looking young woman, 
an elderly woman, a girl, a man with a red shirt, 
and a child behind him, a dwarf, a good-looking girl, 
an old woman, a boy, two children, a young woman, 
and a highly-tattooed old gentleman steering. 

* Tuiu, a poisonous plant, dangerous to men and animals. The 
juice of the fruit is however harmless, and is used by the Maoris. 
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At all the villages, until we reached Utapu, we 
obtained milk, indicating that the Maoris possess 
cows. As it is impossible to drive these animals up 
from the coast, their legs are tied and they are 
conveyed in canoes. The breed is, I fear, likely to 
deteriorate, as the bulls we saw were very inferior. 
As we emerged into the open country we en¬ 
countered a strong breeze from the south-west, 
which delayed our progress. Topia landed with 
his Waikato friends at Waipakaru, and we reached 
the township of Whanganui at 8 p.m. 


H 
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TO LAKE TAUPO AND BACK. 




A SHORT residence among the Maoris affords an 
opportunity of estimating the merits and demerits 
of communism; and the admirers of that system 
might with advantage study the results practically 
arrived at in the old tribal organization of New 
Zealand, No man could fairly call his property 
his own. I observed one Maori, more industrious 
than his neighbours, who owned a cow, and milked 
it, but the rest of the tribe helped themselves to 
the milk as a matter of course, and the owner 
thought himself lucky to be allowed to retain a 
small modicum. Not that all men are equal among 
the Maoris, as great weight attaches to the word 
and authority of the chief, but the difficulty of 
acquiring and retaining individual property under 
the old native customs is in practice so great as 
to paralyse individual exertion and improvement. 
Living, feeding, and sleeping are very much in 
common. This may seem somewhat picturesque, 
but it is very damping to individual ambition, and 
seriously injurious to the progress of the community 
in what we call civilisation. Communism may be 
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suitable at a certain stage in the life of a people, 
about the first advance from utter barbarism, but 
for a civilised community to adopt such a system 
would be absolute retrogression. 

On our arrival at Whanganui, Topia informed 
the resident magistrate (Major Durie) that the 
natives intended going armed in a large body to 
Otaki early in March to salute the king’s flag, but 
that the Pakeha need not be alarmed, as no harm 
was intended. Major Durie replied that he would 
refer the matter to the Governor. 

As I was unwilling to be defeated in my attempts 
to. explore the upper Whanganui, I resolved, after 
consulting with Mr. Deighton and others, to turn 
the flank of the position and get in the rear of 
the obstructionists. Having, therefore, made the 
necessary preparations, I mounted my horse and 
started for the Rangitikei river on January 8th; the 
steamer “ Wonga Wonga” coming up the river from 
Taranaki at the same time with a wing of the 65th 
Regiment. 

1 called upon the Rev. Mr. Taylor at Putiki. He 
told me that the dip of the coal at Tangjarakau was 
slight, and that he considered this coal-field extended 
across the strait from Mokau to Massacre Bay. In 
riding to the westward the farms appeared to be 
rather burnt up, and much remained to be done to 
bring the pasture-land into a proper state of culti¬ 
vation. At Cameron’s inn at Turakina I met the 
Bishop of Wellington looking tired and sunburnt. 
He had lost his horse at the Rangitikei, and was 
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' forced to continue his journey, mounted first upon a 
large cart horse and next upon a pony. The name 
of Cameron is legion in the district, and the Christian 
names of Sandy and Donald abound; while Gaelic 
is heard on all sides. At 6 p.m. I reached Korero- 
maiwaho, the residence of Mr. Jordan, and heard 
great complaints of the drunkenness of both Maori 
and Pakeha at the races held there lately. On 
January 9th I proceeded with Mr. Deighton to 
obtain a canoe in which to ascend the Rangitikei 
river. We called at Hammond’s and fell in with one 
Mahia, who took us to the pa Onepuehu, on the 
opposite side of the river. Here we engaged a 
canoe with a crew of four men to start on the 13th, 
and take us to Patea. In the evening we returned 
to Jordan’s. Mr. Gibbes Jordan complained that, 
however well the Maoris were treated and fed, 
they would give no assistance unless paid exorbi¬ 
tantly, and were always ready to desert at a pinch, 
or to stand out then for a rise of wages. The 
Rangitikei land is not equal to that at Whanganui. 
It is cold and wet, and will involve a large outlay 
in draining and working before it can be brought 
into good order, although when well treated it will 
eventually do well.* 

On January 12th Mr. Deighton and myself went 
to Major Marshall’s, where Mr. Swainson then 
resided. Here the land is very good, and there 
are some fine paddocks. The native name is 
Tututotara. It lies near the forest, and the scenery 

* I saw immense improvement three years ago. 
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is very fine, I may say magnificent, looking up 
the course of the river. Mosquitoes and sandflies 
abounded. The garden was good; raspberries, 
strawberries, red currants, and cherries were in 
season and plentiful. I observed four terraces from 
the top of the plateau to the bed of the Rangitikei, 
consisting of drift gravel, but showing fossils in 
places. On January 13th it rained, and the canoe 
did not make its appearance until late in the after¬ 
noon, too late to start. 

On January 14th we got away at 8.30 a.m. Our 
crew consisted of Mahia as captain, Hohepa (Tai- 
oneone) Hohepa, Anatipa. Thus out of four 
men we had two “Josephs;” that, I think, is the 
meaning of Hohepa. The Rangitikei river is 
much inferior in size and depth to the Whanganui ; 
consequently the canoes which navigate it are 
smaller. I may also state that the crews have not 
the same physique, and that the population of the 
district is sparser. In the lower part of its course 
the Rangitikei has a shingly bottom, like the rivers 
of the Canterbury Plains, winding and sprawling 
through a broad bed of g^vel, which ag^in is 
bounded by cliffs of gravel, sand and clay, with 
tertiary strata in places. This lower part of the 
river is mostly open and free from forest 

From our point of embarkation, however, the 
character of the river changes. It is bounded by 
cliffs at a moderate distance from each other, and 
the bed of the river, although still of gravel, has 
not room to spread into the great sheets of shingle 
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which we found lower down. We spent six days 
in passing through the forest A section of the 
cliff gave me the following result in a descending 
series :—i. Drift-gravel; 2. soft sandstone with 
marine fossils fifty or sixty feet thick; 3. blue 
clay with fossils. I was informed that at a place 
called Ekipi, the cliff being thrown down by the 
earthquakes of the year 1855, had blocked up the 
river for two days, during which time a lake formed 
above and the river became dry below. This is an 
accident extremely likely to happen in the beds of 
any of the rivers on this coast from the Rangitikei 
westward, and might produce serious catastrophes. 
We spent the night on a gravel bed at a place 
called Waikokowai, where I found some lignite 
containing impressions of ferns. 

The Rangitikei seems to have none of the long 
deep reaches so common in the Whanganui, and 
I may add so beautiful in fine weather. Some of 
the scenery, however, which we passed through 
during the afternoon much resembled that of the 
latter river. Game was plentiful, and we shot eight 
pigeons and one duck, a welcome addition to our 
larder. Mosquitoes and sandflies were abundant 
and troublesome. On January 15th I observed the 
seam of lignite in the cliff about twelve feet below 
the surface gravel; it was several inches thick. 
We passed Rangatira hill on the right bank, where 
I was informed a “ Tamiwha ” * formerly lived, and 
as we did so, some blocks fell down from the cliff, 
* A fabulous gigantic Saurian. 
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which we naturally gave the “ Tamiwha” credit for 
upsetting. My impression is that the Rangatira 
marks a line of higher terrace, or rise, to the in¬ 
terior, but our point of observation from a canoe 
low down between cliffs was not an advantageous 
one. 

At 6 p.M. we encamped at Makohine on the left 
bank; the place is tolerably open, and a large bush 
fire was burning. Here the road from the west coast 
strikes the river. We met a party of natives from 
Taupo. They had walked so far, and were making 
a bark canoe to take them down the river. I found 
waldheitnia here. I observed the Maoris preparing 
to catch eels with meat on the end of a piece of flax 
which was tied to a rod. The scenery is very like 
that of the Whanganui, except that the cliffs are not 
nearly so high. We observed a good deal of Mara. 
Our encampment was highly picturesque — the 
natives round their fire, the tents, the cliffs, the 
foliage, and the river, lighted by the clear starlight 
and the camp fires. At this place a large bush-fire 
was close to us, and the effect of the burning 
embers falling in streams of fire over the cliffs was 
magnificent. 

On January i6th we started at 8.30 A.M., after a 
good bathe and an eel breakfast At 9 o’clock we 
stopped at Kaitarepa on the left bank to get a pan¬ 
nikin ; we had left without one and had found the 
inconvenience of having nothing but the lid of a tin 
to drink out of. We passed Te Marakiraki and Te 
Rangiau on the right bank and reached Tapue on 
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the left Here an aboriginal brought a side of pork 
as a present to our crew. At 11 a.m. 1 saw the Otaire 
range bearing N.N.W. It is covered with forest, 
and has every appearance of being only a higher part 
of the tertiaries. We passed a deserted pa on the 
right bank, called Waimanu. Here we shot a cormor¬ 
ant. On the left bank opposite is Putatara perched 
on the top of a cliff. We stopped to dine at Otaire, 
and found here pecten, waldheimia, spirifer, &c. 
We passed Taupakamau, Koau, and Te Horeta on 
the left bank, and at 4 p.m. ascended a bad rapid, 
and soon afterwards passed a waterfall on the 
right bank. Few waterfalls on this river are to be 
compared with those of the Whanganui. 

We nearly came to gprief at a rapid below Te 
Whata. Anatipa and Hohepa (Taioneone) were 
towing the canoe up stream with the painter, when 
the former slipped and fell into the current. Both 
lads were swept down stream with great velocity ; 
the canoe went rapidly in the same direction, and 
turning broadside to the stream, half filled with water 
and threatened to be dashed against a cliff on the 
right bank. Hohepa, exhausted and nearly sinking, 
was rescued by Mr. Deighton, who caught him 
by the hair when he was below the water. The 
situation was one of danger, which however was 
over in a few seconds. The canoe was then baled 
out, and being lightened by some of us landing and 
walking above the rapid, was towed up. We passed 
some more bad rapids and camped at Te Whata, a 
confined space with whity-blue clay cliffs containing 
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nodules. We slept on fuschia boughs after a 
delicious bathe, the weather during the day having 
been intensely hot Mahia and Anatipa went to 
catch eels, in which they were successful. The eel 
is caught with strips of meat or guts tied as bait 
to the line with flax. 

On January 17th the weather was cooler, and 
we started at 8.30 a.m. The Maoris indulged in 
singing airs, which put me in mind of the drawling 
music of the Arabs and other Easterns. Having 
passed a succession of bad rapids, we stopped at 
Pohunga to dinner. Here the Taupo road crossed 
the river. The cliffs now are entirely of a bluish- 
white clay with marine fossils beneath, and drift 
gravel, as of an old river bed, at the top, from five 
to twenty feet thick. While dinner was being pre¬ 
pared,. two pigeons alighted on a tree just above 
the fire, and were dropped by Mr. Deighton almost 
literally into the pot At 4.30 p.m. we passed the 
Kauwhata junction. This tributary is almost as 
large as the main river, and falls in on the left 
bank. Here we shot a bittern, and encamped a 
little higher up in a most picturesque spot. We 
passed some large boulders of volcanic rock to-day, 
apparently not zn situ, and suggestive of the 
question, for future investigation, how they got 
there. Anatipa adorned his head with the bittern’s 
wings, and they made a magnificent head-dress. 
The roar of water heard during the night was very 
great. It must be awkward camping on the Rangi- 
tikei when floods prevail, as it is difficult to find 
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any ground upon which to rest except the shingle 
flats, and the clifls are vertical. 

On January i8th we passed through cliffs entirely 
of sandstone, with bands of flat and of rounded 
stones. At Kai-inanga, Deighton shot a pair of 
wAto, or blue-ducks. We passed Hautapu at 10.30, 
a large tributary falling into the right bank. Here 
the Taupo road touches the river. At 11 A.M. sighted 
Ruahine, bearing north-east by compass. At the 
Tokakaitang^ta rapids, which were very bad ones, 
we got another pair of wkio. If I remember right, 
these boulders are of igneous rock. Kowhai is 
plentiful, and festoons the banks like weeping 
willow; totara is also a common tree. At 
Terare, an old deserted settlement, we foraged 
and got onions, potatoes, cabbages, and a pannikin. 
We soon afterwards reached Maungatutu, where 
the stream of that name comes in on the left 
bank between cliffs of nodular band sandstone 
about two hundred feet high and only twenty to 
thirty yards acrosa Here the crew insisted on 
encamping, although it was a disagreeably con¬ 
fined space between high cliffs on both sides. 

On Sunday, January 19th, in accordance with 
Maori custom, we were obliged to halt The 
heat was excessive, and bathing delicious. We 
fed excellently on whio. 

On January 20th we passed through Te Wahaihai, 
or, the cleft. Here the river has perpendicular cliffs 
on both sides and winds much. The height of the 
cliffs is about one hundred and fifty feet, the breadth 
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of the river about thirty yards. The crew seemed 
well aware of the military strength of the locality, 
and said with triumph, “ These are the paraJti 
Maori” — i.e.^ the Maori barracks pr forts. I ob¬ 
served a small flounder in the river. We reached 
Moawhanga, a tributary on the right bank, which, 
leaving the main stream, we after dinner began 
to ascend. This stream is often not more than ten 
or twelve feet wide, with perpendicular cliffs and 
with the trees actually meeting in many places 
overhead. The scene is unique, and the light and 
shade produced by a bright sun gleaming through 
the foliage is most remarkable. Our canoe voyage of 
six days was now over. We disembarked, and were 
not sorry to emerge from this deep ditch and to 
ascend a cliff about two hundred and fifty feet high, 
whence we obtained an extensive view over forest 
and plain, a sight which we had not enjoyed for many 
days. We walked to Pawerawera, a small village. 
Here we found no one at home, so we took possession 
of the principal house and spread out our blankets to 
dry. I walked out and obtained a yiew of the open 
country of Patea; it seemed a good grass country. 

I found tobacco growing here, and that thistles had 
reached the district. Tongariro and Ruapehu were 
hidden. During the evening we had one of these 
disputes which are ever apt to annoy those who 
travel with Maori guides. Our crew proposed that 
they should there and then be paid and return home, 
leaving us to find our way as we best could manage. 
In this case, however, there was a written agreement 
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to take us to Patea, and on this being pointed out 
they agreed to adhere to its terms. After this we 
had a cold night, but no mosquitoes, consequently 
peace and comfort. On the morning of January 
21 St, Ruapehu was in sight at daybreak in the 
direction that I had indicated by compass, which 
differed materially from that pointed out by the 


MOAWHAMGA JUNCTION WITH BANCITIJCBI RlVEK. 

Maoris. We got our packs ready, and started on 
foot at 9.30 A.M., passing various signs of popu¬ 
lation, including a pigeon hung up in a tree. The 
road led through bush. At 10.30 a.m. we got the 
bearing of Ruapehu, N. 55° W., Ngauruhoe throw¬ 
ing up dense smoke. We met two old women 
and a child, and had a tremendous tangi. After 














PAPATAHl PA. 

ahead of the crew, and informed the inhabitants of 
Papatahi that the latter were approaching. One of 
the ladies thereupon decorated her hair with green 
leaves and prepared for a tangi; so that when our 
men approached-she was ready with her wailing 
cry. She performed her part in style, and the per¬ 
formance lasted a long time. The crew were fed 
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walking through bush for two hours, occasionally 
looking down some three hundred perpendicular feet 
into the bed of the river Moawhanga, we reached 
the Papatahi pa^ a settlement of no great size, 
situated in the middle of a potato garden. We 
found here only two men and several women and 
children. Deighton and I were some distance 
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and paid, and took their departure for the river, while 
one of the Patea natives went to look for horses for 
us. Meanwhile I walked to the top of an open hill 
to reconnoitre the country. 

The view in the direction of Napier shows flat 
topped hills, evidently limestone tertiaries. In the 
pa were seventeen dogs, one calf, two pigs, four hens, 
and one little chicken. In the evening the Maori 
returned, having procured only one horse, a grey; 
so we had to pack the horse with our baggage, and 
walk to Taupo. 

On January 22nd the Maoris brought us two 
pigeons for breakfast. Parera, one of the Maoris, 
started with us, and with Aperahama accompanied 
us to Pakehiwi. We crossed the Moawhanga by a 
bridge (Tuhape), the banks being quite perpendicular 
and the river about a hundred and fifty feet below. 
The bridge was only six paces across ; I think this 
was the first bridge I had seen of Maori construction. 
Here I got some tertiary fossils. We found the old 
horse rather addicted to kicking. He was born in 
the year Te Heu-Heu Wcis smothered—about 1847. 
At 2.30 p.M. we'reached Pakehiwi, a small village 
unenclosed. The ground we had passed over is ex¬ 
cellent sheep country, well grassed, undulating, and, 
except in a few flats which may be wet in winter, 
seems dry. 

At Pakehiwi we were favoured with a small 
tangi; a most ridiculous affair, and the oftener I see 
it, more so. No business is transacted by the Maoris 
before feeding. Potatoes were first cooked, and 
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then we had to make a hard bargain with one 
Tuakau who, because, as it seemed, he was the only 
person who could go on with us, had us at his mercy. 
He insisted on ten shillings a-day for himself and 
twenty-five for his horse, to go to Taupo, and to this 
we were obliged to consent. We had now reached a 
considerable elevation (though how great, for want of 


PAKBHIWI. 

an aneroid, I could not tell), and the nights were cold. 
We had, however, a fire on the floor of the whare, 
and a company of seven or eight Maoris of various 
ages. A damsel tried to get the cow in, so that 
we might have some milk for tea, but the cow would 
not “ bail up,” as the young lady correctly expressed 
it in English. We passed a very communistic 
night. In addition to the members of the genus 
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homo previously mentioned, we found plenty of 
fleas hopping about, and sundry dogs, which, after 
vain attempts to burst the door open, succeeded in 
effecting an entrance by breaching the walls. The 
noise they afterwards made in munching the fleas in 
their skin did not conduce to slumber. Luckily the 
children were quiet. 

On the morning of January 23rd a bell was rung 
for karakia, or prayer. We afterwards breakfasted, 
and on preparing to start found that the horse had 
strayed. We observed some very handsome maire 
and kowhai trees. In the branches of the former 
we had the day before observed many snares set for 
catching pigeons. The Maoris are a matter-of-fact 
people. Having drawn a sketch of the village, into 
the foreground of which Mr. Deighton introduced the 
figure of a horse with a boy feeding it, the Maoris 
wished to know which was the horse and which 
the boy. The horse having been caught, we made 
a start at 11.15 a.m., passing over a rolling country 
covered with grass, ferns, tutu, spear-grass, &c. At 
I p.M. we ascended Te Horo-o-moe-hau, a landslip. 
From this point Ruahine stands out well; it appeared 
bare, with bush in patches. Otaire bore S. 25® W. 
At 2.20 P.M. we reached the pretty village of 
Turangarere, the principal residence of the late 
chief Herekiekie, situated on the right bank of the 
Hautapu. Here there is a celebrated waata or 
storehouse, very large and highly ornamented with 
carvings. There is also a fine waterfall about twenty 
feet high, and here I got marine tertiary fossils. 
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The locality is tolerably open, grassy, pastoral, and 
pretty. Herekiekie died lately. He was a chief 
highly respected both by the Maori and by the 
Pakeha. We bathed in the Hautapu, fed, and 
started at 4.15 p.m. At 5 o’clock we opened upon 
the large plains reaching to the foot of the vol¬ 
canic group. Ruapehu bore N. 33° W., Ngauruhoe 
N. 20° W., the top of the latter being enveloped in 
smoke. The country continued grassy and appar¬ 
ently a fine sheep country. I observed a good deal 
of aniseed. Our road lay near the banks of the 
Hautapu, upon which we encamped at 6.45 p.m., at 
a place called Poutamurengi, where we slept under 
an old breakwind in an artificial cave. We found 
breakwinds to be a regular institution in the interior. 
The, country lies high and cold, and in places there 
is no bush; therefore it is found necessary to have 
permanent sleeping places for travellers. The night 
was bright and cold, and the view from the break- 
wind over the valley of the Hautapu was pleasing 
and pastoral, being a happy intermingling of open 
country and forest, of hill and dale, with the silver 
stream winding through it. 

It might be supposed that in the interior of the 
island we should find the Maoris in a more primi¬ 
tive, or rather a more savage state than on the coast, 
where they are more in contact with Europeans; but 
such is not the case. The Maoris are constantly 
moving about to visit their friends, attend feasts, 
and so on; and those who dwell in the interior know 
as much of the Europeans as those on the coast 

I 
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An old lady whom we met at Patea, whose picture 
I took while performing a tangi to our crew, and 
who had only a few weeks before been at Ranana 
(London) on the Whanganui, mentioned that a 
Pakeha (who happened to be myself) had drawn the 
picture of another lady who was executing a tangi 
before Topia. 

On January 24th we made a start at 7 a.m., 
Deighton and myself riding the old horse for an 
hour each alternately. We passed through a good 
grassy country until we crossed the Waitangi, which 
stream appears at this place to mark the boundary 
between the marine tertiary beds and the igneous 
rocks of Ruapehu. We now travelled over some vol¬ 
canic ashes, with a gradual ascent towards the cone 
of Ruapehu. We were now on the Onetapu, or 
sacred ground, a high waste and barren plateau, 
covered deep by snow in winter, torn by floods and 
winds, and presenting a remarkable picture of wild¬ 
ness and desolation. This plain must be much 
higher than Patea, where the Maoris informed us 
that the snow never lies after mid-day. Tuakau 
informed me that, some little time before he was 
born, a party of one hundred and fifty Waikatos 
were caught here in a snow-storm and took refuge 
in a cave in Ruapehu; after finishing the food they 
brought with them, they ate their slaves, then their 
children, and then each other, until at last only two 
escaped! 

At 10.30 A.M. we reached the banks of the 
Wangaehu, which is here a dismal stream, soaking 
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through sand and igneous boulders and gfiving out 
a strong sulphureous smell. The bed of the river 
was most unpleasant for travelling on, and the sand 
was blowing. At noon we stopped at a snow 
stream to dine. This is a new stream which burst 
out after the fall of the avalanche which caused the 
destruction of the Wangaehu bridge. From this 
point the centre of Ruapehu bore north-west, 
Ngauruhoe N.N.W., the Kaimanawa range N.N.E. 

We observed the course of the avalanche from 
Ruapehu which had done the damage we have 
mentioned. It had descended from the nevi, or 
probably the glacier, which may be observed on the 
east side of that mountain, had crossed the plain, or 
rather the inclined plane, for several miles, tearing 
up bushes and scarring the surface in its way. Its 
progress was arrested by the further bank of the 
Wangaehu, which ran at right angles to the course 
of the avalanche. The mass of snow and other 
matters now formed a dam, behind which the waters 
accumulated until they acquired sufficient force to 
burst the obstruction and to sweep its fragments to 
the sea, in the course of which they destroyed the 
bridge near the mouth of the Wangaehu, at the dis¬ 
tance, in a straight line from Ruapehu, of at least 
fifty or sixty miles. 

From the outline and general appearance of the 
Kaimanawa range, I saw at once that it was com¬ 
posed of palaeozoic or mesozoic rocks, similar to 
those of Tararua and Ruahine. Structurally con¬ 
sidered, I suppose it may be looked upon as the 
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highest land in the North Island, although it is 
inferior in height to Ruapehu, whose sharp and 
weathered volcanic peaks show clear against the 
sky at a height of 9200 feet above the sea. 

Crossing the- watershed we passed a rock, on 
one side of which the Wangjaehu rises, a dirty and 
sulphureous river which flows south to Cook’s 
Strait; while on the other side rises the Waikato, 
a clear and sweet river which, flowing through 
the valley between Tong^riro and Kaimanawa, falls 
into Lake Taupo near Tokanu. At 4 p.m. we came 
in sight of Lake Taupo ; a haze hung over it from 
the smoke of Ngauruhoe, which drifted in that 
direction. This mountain now stood out in full 
mass, a regular volcanic cone of great beauty. Far 
away to the north of the lake Tauhara, an old 
volcano was in sight We crossed several roaring 
torrents descending from Tongariro to the Waikato. 
Some were sweet and some sulphureous, while the 
ground passed over was composed entirely of vol¬ 
canic products, lavas, trachytes, dolerites, ashes, and 
sand. The trees were stunted and alpine in char¬ 
acter, but produced on the banks of streams a pleas¬ 
ing effect Would not trees grown from the seed 
of these alpine trees be hardy in Europe ? 

At 6 P.M. we encamped on the banks of a tor¬ 
rent below Tongariro, called Waihohonu. It was 
very beautiful; the stream raged and foamed over 
huge boulders of igpieous rocks, and the banks were 
topped and fringed by dwarf black birch. The 
stream was clear and cold. We found Tuakau a 
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very handy, civil fellow. He made no difficulty 
to-day in going back a long distance, to find my 
geological hammer, which I had dropped. 

January 25th we made a start at 6 A.M., our road 
lying over the flanks of Tongariro, the mountain 
itself, however, being hardly visible. We passed 
over a succession of flats or low ridges separated by 


CAMPING SHBO ON WAIHOHONU KlVBJt. 

black birch gullies, with fine mountain torrents run¬ 
ning through them, with the Kaimanawa range in 
full view on our right. At ii a.m. we reached 
Rotoaira, a fine lake lying between the north side 
of Tongariro and an old volcano called Pihanga, 
which lies just above Tokanu on Lake Taupo. At 
Rotoaira we had to shake hands with the whole 
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tribe drawn up in line. To my horror I found that 
it included a man suffering from the disease called 
“ Ngeringere,” or leprosy, which consists of a rot¬ 
ting away of the extremities, and is probably con¬ 
tagious. We found the natives hospitable: they 
cooked food for us, including beef preserved in fat, 
which was not unpalatable. We bathed in the 
Poutu, the stream which flows from Rotoaira to 
Taupo, and caught a brace of tuiau. The Maoris 
had a great deal to ask about a book concerning the 
laws which had lately been issued by the Gover¬ 
nor. We were supplied with a fresh horse to take 
us to Tokanu, which we reached before dark, riding 
round the base of Pihanga. Here we found poor 
Biggfs, who was afterwards killed at Poverty Bay. 
We took up our quarters in a large house belonging 
to one Paurini, which had a highly carved and orna¬ 
mented front Here we established ourselves in the 
covered porch as being more airy and pleasant than 
the interior. 

Tokanu is situated on a sort of delta of the 
Waikato, the formation of which is due also to 
the action of smaller streams; and is at the south 
end of Lake Taupo. The locality may be com¬ 
pared to that in which the Rhone falls into the 
Lake of Geneva, and, as at that place, we may take 
for granted that at Tokanu also a considerable area 
of the original lake has been silted up. A fine 
stream of cold water flows through the village, 
while numerous hot springs of various degrees of 
temperature and dimensions bubble up in all direc- 
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tions, some of them rushing up spasmodically to a 
height of several feet in the manner of geysers. 
Although inferior in magnitude and interest to the 
hot springs of Tarawera and Rotomahana, yet the 
springs of Tokanu extend over miles of ground, and 
are well worth a visit. Mud springs are also found ; 
the deposit from the springs is chiefly siliceous, and 
the village seems to stand on a siliceous crust, the 



TB UMU KOHUKOHU, WHO WAS MADB MEAT OF BY NGATIKAHUNCUN U. 

cracking of which would result in the boiling of 
the inhabitants. 

To obtain a view of Taupo it is necessary to 
ascend some rising ground, as the village is mostly 
built only a few inches above the level of the 
water, and bushes, flax, and raupo obscure the 
prospect. The landscape is much softer than I 
expected. The high volcanic group lay behind us, 
as we looked over the waters of the lake, and were 
hidden from sight, and the view to the northward^ 
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although broken in outline by Tauhara and other 
volcanic peaks, partakes more of an undulating than 
of a mountainous character. A lake, however, of the 
magnitude of Taupo, situated as it is in the heart of 
the North Island, must be looked upon with very 
great interest. Its waters, according to Hochstetter’s 
measurement, lie at a height of 1300 feet above 
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the sea. The quantity of fish they contain, though 
enough to supply the wants of the present popula¬ 
tion, is not great; but the time will come, and 
probably is not distant, when by artificial arrange¬ 
ment they may swarm in greater variety, and the 
shores of the lake may be a resort for anglers in 
search of amusement. With a bathing establish- 
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ment at Tokanu, plenty of fish in the waters, and 
pheasants and other game on the land, the shores 
of Lake Taupo may become, before very long, a 
place for general holiday enjoyment. 

At the time of our visit Tokanu presented a 
lively scene. The great chief Herekiekie had died 
about a year before. His body had been deposited 
in a small wooden mausoleum erected specially for 
the purpose, with a small glass window through 
which the body might be seen; and the inhabitants 
of all the surrounding districts had collected to 
celebrate his obsequies and to perform the pre¬ 
scribed tangi, to say nothing of the feasting. V\’'e 
strolled round the village and were struck with the 
extent of the cultivations; much was in tobacco, each 
cultivatof appearing to have a small plot to himself. 
Here we met Hare, Herekiekie’s brother, a fine, 
manly-looking fellow; and here a very ludicrous inci¬ 
dent occurred. Te Herekiekie’s widow was squatted 
crying beside a puia (hot spring), and Deighton, see¬ 
ing her, went up as an old acquaintance to pay his 
respects. She secured him by the hand, covered 
her head with her mantle and commenced a tangi. 
Deighton succumbed, and said to Biggs and myself, 
“ You rhay as well go, for I shall be kept here for 
an hour or two! ” However, in about half an hour 
he was able to rejoin us. 

On January 26th I visited the scene of the land¬ 
slip at Terapa, where old Te Heu-Heu’s village 
was swallowed up with all its inhabitants, himself 
included, about the year 1847 1848. Terapa 
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lies a short distance to the westward of Tokanu, 
and the cause of the disaster was very apparent. 
The whole side of the hill above the buried vil¬ 
lage steams with hot springs. These springs had 
loosened the hillside, heavy rains had completed 
the business, and an avalanche of mud had swept 
over the devoted settlement In the afternoon we 
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walked to the waterfall of the Waihi about two 
miles from Tokanu. These falls are very beautiful, 
and consist of three cascades, the lower one about 
twenty feet high, the middle one about one hundred 
and thirty, and the upper one twenty. The rock is 
a hard and compact igneous rock covered with 
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dense forest, and the quantity of water considerable. 
We found several groups of Maoris sitting in their 
cultivations, enjoying the dolce far niente, it being 
Sunday. The peach trees were covered with fruit, 
but it was not ripe. On our return we went to the 
hot springs to bathe. We found one geyser 
bubbling up to a height of six or eight feet. It 


UPPER FALL OK WAIHI. 

kept this elevation for five minutes, and then sub¬ 
sided into a normal boil. We bathed in a hole with 
a temperature of about 98°, and observed a lady 
seated with her large family in another. These 
hot springs are admirable for keeping the popula¬ 
tion clean. The Maoris employ steam and mud 
springs for stewing food, and the boiling springs 
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for boiling it and for scalding pigs. A large 
party collected in the evening to see us eat, and 
some dancing and other amusements went on. The 
greater part of the population here (being Roman 
Catholics) have not learned to observe Sunday in 
the strict way established in other parts by the 
Protestant missionaries. On January 27th I went 
shooting with Mr. Biggs in a canoe. Looking about 
the small streams of the delta and the raupo on 
the margin of the lake, we got some ducks and 
pukeko. We were joined by Kingi, Herekiekie's 
eldest son, a gentlemanly-looking and well-meaning 
young man, but not bright. He had a French gun. 
which was crooked, with false twisted barrels. 
Whether he killed any game with this implement or 
not, I do not remember. 

In consequence of the absence of roads, the 
natives at Lake Taupo find great difficulty in 
supplying themselves with articles of European 
manufacture, which are now necessaries of life to 
them. To supply themselves with clothing they 
are obliged to go to market at Whanganui or 
Rangitikei, and in this way they come into contact 
with European ideas. The difficulties and distance 
are too great to take produce from Taupo to Whan¬ 
ganui for sale. We bought a pig for £1, killed it 
and prepared it in fat for our further journey. 
During the night we had a heavy thunderstorm. 

On the 29th Mr. Law, the newly-appointed 
resident magistrate for the district, walked in, very 
wet, on his way to the Rev. Mr. Grace’s, and set off 
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in the rain for Oreti, near Pukawa, the residence 
of the said missionary. Mr. Law told me a story 
illustrative of the respect the Maoris have for 
logical repartie. An old chief was brought up 
before the runanga for supplying our troops with 
potatoes on their march to Maunganuiateao, and 
when interrogated replied, “ Does not the Bible 
require us to feed our enemies ? ” The answer was 
held to be a complete and satisfactory justification 
of the chief s conduct. 

On January 30th we got a canoe and paddled over 
to Pukawa, at the south-west side of the lake, pass¬ 
ing beautiful cliffs of dolerite on the way, covered 
with bush. We walked to Oreti, the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Grace, an unfinished building, built chiefly 
of pumice, which when found in large blocks is said 
to be an excellent building material and well adapted 
for keeping out the wet. There is a splendid view 
from the house. We found the family at dinner, at 
a sort of “ commons,” with all their Maori pupils 
around them. We were regaled on mutton, 
apple-tart, and sug^r beer, which was a pleasant 
change from pork and game. After dinner we 
walked to Te Heu-Heu’s pa. The old chief was 
out, but soon arrived. He was a dark, insignificant- 
looking old savage, known formerly under the name 
of Iwikau. He was coarse in his language and 
evidently fond of a joke. He cannot be baptized, 
as he declines to put away five of his six wives, 
although they are neither young nor pretty. Old 
Te Heu-Heu’s monument is here, he of the sad 
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Story at Terapa. His body was taken to Tongariro 
with the intention of throwing it down the crater 
of Ngauruhoe, but the bearers did not accomplish 
the ascent, and the body was brought back to 
Pukawa. I believe they have since deposited it 
somewhere on the mountain. 

Twins were brought for our inspection ; the father 
and mother were apparently very proud of them. 
Good apples are grown in Mr. Grace's garden, and 
the figs promise well. Hoani informed me that there 
is a whirlpool in the middle of Lake Taupo, inhabited 
by a tamiwha, who whirls the canoes round and 
round, and then devours them and their contents. 

On January 3 ist we breakfasted on kokupu, a small 
fish which seems to abound in the lake. Kingi, the 
son of Herekiekie, hung about us. He was for a 
long time in Wellington visiting Mr. Jerningham 
Wakefield, and I remembered him there. He 
promised to get me a horse to visit the Kaimanawa 
range, but there was always a difficulty in the way, 
and I had at length to give up the Kaimanawa visit 
in despair: I had no direct refusal, but the proposal 
was always evaded. On February ist the rain, 
thunder, and lightning continued. What with the 
constant damp atmosphere and the steam from the 
puias* I found the climate of Tokanu most relaxing^ 
inducing semi-somnolence. Mr. Law called to say 
good-bye; he informed me that Wi Kingi, of Taranaki 
fame, was living an idle life at Ngaruawahia, and 
that he and the king were puppets in the hands of 
♦ Hot springs. 
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Rewi. The king had a guard of honour, but other¬ 
wise lived like the Maoris, and had no objec¬ 
tions to a piece of coal to light his pipe; the ladies 
of the village were busy making flax mats and 
baskets, and one of them was preparing hinau bark 
for dye. 

This interior country of the North Island is by no 
means rich. Mr. Grace told me that he estimated 
the wheat-growing land at 1500 acres only, and 
enormous areas are occupied with pumice. But 
with a climate so favourable to vegetation, the 
advent of an industrious population will render much 
of the land which now looks barren, fertile enough. 
At Tokanu we found good crops of potatoes, 
wheat, kumera, taro, tobacco, and water-melons; the 
peach trees were abundantly loaded with fruit; but 
the apple trees had the blight The Maoris were 
erecting a mill at Tokanu, and had employed a 
Swiss as engineer, who called upon us. He spoke 
very little English and not much Maori, and was 
glad to exchange a few words of French with me. 
He begged for a little salt, with which we supplied 
him. His life, one would think, must be very triste. 
The ennui of a long detention at a Maori kaianga* 
particularly when caused by heavy rain, is very 
exhausting, as there is no comfortable indoors to 
retire to. Luckily an old copy of Shakespeare was 
discovered in the pa, which helped to relieve the 
tedium of our stay. 

After long discussion and bargaining we obtained 
* Village. 
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guides, and left Tokanu on February 3rd with 
our host Paurini, old Hoani or John (a short, square- 
built, comical old man, with a hnely tattooed figure 
head), and one Manahi. We were to pay thirty 
shillings to each of them to take us to Topini’s 
pa on the Whanganui river. We got away about 
noon, and proceeded in a canoe to Pukawa. After 
dining with Mr. Grace, we left his house at 2.30 p.m. 
When we began to breast the hill I felt my energies 
revive, and a sense of relief in having escaped the 
enervating air of Tokanu, a place which might prove 
a Capua to an invading host. We passed over a 
pumice table-land with tolerable sheep feed. At 4 p. m. 
we reached Te Anapopo, where our men stopped 
to cook food. Here there is a slabbed hut, with an 
enclosure, and a very pretty peep of Lake Taupo. 
In the hut was a white man from Rangitikei with 
his “ old woman,” a Maori. He informed us that 
they were on a visit to her relations. He resembled 
the mythological heroes of Paekakariki, and he had 
been wrecked in the Wairarapa twenty-two years 
before. He had walked up from Rangitikei in a 
week, and was going to Ahuriri. We gave him a stick 
of tobacco, which he received very thankfully. He 
was an American, and stated that he shipped first in 
a Yankee man of war, and then in an English one, 
in which he went to the Red Sea, where he visited 
Eden 1 . . “You have heard tell of the Garden of 
Eden?” he said. He then went to Judah (Jiddah). 
Leaving our new acquaintance and his spouse, we 
reached Poaru, Rawiri’s pa, at 6.15 p.m. 
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Rawiri, or David, gave out his naumai* with 
great force. He was very talkative, and informed 
us that the Pakeha were building forts at Turakina 
and Kai-iwi, and other yarns of the same kind. 
His place is a small kaianga under a mountain 
and just in sight of Taupo. The hill near is called 
Kaikiore,t in which I observed trachyte. 

On February 4th we made a start about 8 A.M., 
and passed'over a rolling country, workable by the 
plough. Except some patches of forest, the country 
was open between Tongariro and the Whanganui 
bush, which latter appeared to our right at a 
distance of eight or ten miles. We had now, it will 
be perceived, turned the volcanic group and got 
to the westward of it. At ii A.M. we obtained a 
sight of the mountains, Tongariro bearing S.S.E., and 
Ruapehu south. We crossed several clear moun¬ 
tain torrents, at one of which there was a pretty 
waterfall four or five feet high. We observed a 
Puia high up on the side of Tongariro, the waters 
of which when bathed in are said to cure certain 
diseases. At 11.45 a.m. we reached the margin of 
the Whanganui bush, where we found one of the 
usual sleeping places. Hence the centre of Ruapehu 
bore S. J E., Ngauruhoe, the active cone of Tongjariro, 
S. 20“ E., centre of Tongariro S. 30“ E., north peak of 
Tongariro S. 45° E. From this point was the finest 
view that I had yet obtained of the volcanic group, 
and the sight was magnificent: Ruapehu dominating 
the whole with his weather-worn sides and sharp 
* Exclamation of welcome. + Eat rats. 
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peaks; Ngauruhoe, rising from the slopes of Tonga- 
riro, a regular and elegant cone, throwing out clouds 
of smoke; Tongariro itself giving me the impression 
that from its great size it probably at one time 
equalled or exceeded Ruapehu in height, but that its 
cone had fallen in, and so it became truncated. 

Thunderstorms swept across the mountains with 
such rapidity that I had great difficulty in sketch¬ 
ing them. Old Hoani suggested that if the day 
were fine we should see the mountains clearly, 
but as there were clouds about they were some¬ 
times hidden; to which remark I could offer no objec¬ 
tion. While our dinner was cooking, a tremendous 
thunderstorm burst upon us without notice, and 
lasted for about two hours. The bush got so wet 
that it was out of the question to enter it that 
afternoon. The mountains cleared and covered 
alternately. 

Hoani informed me that about twenty-five years 
before, Ngauruhoe threw up fire. Hoani was on 
his way with Tauteka, Te Heu-Heu’s elder brother, 
and a taua, or fighting party, to attack Waitotara. 
Tauteka was killed; and whenever the mountain 
throws up fire it is a sign that the Taupo natives 
are to lose a great chief. The Wangfaehu and 
adjoining streams were said to have been all dried 
up at the time. Shortly afterwards Ngauruhoe threw 
out a great quantity of stones, and its top, which 
was a sharp cone, became truncated, and spoilt in 
appearance. It. still frequently throws out ashes, 
which affect the eyes when the wind is blowing from 
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the mountain. It is also constantly rumbling and 
making noises like reports of cannon. There is no 
tradition of a lava stream proceeding from the cone. 

The plateau here is said to be covered several 
feet deep in snow during the winter. We observed 
a good deal of rough feed on the plains, which were 
only pastured by a few cattle and horses, sent up 
from Whanganui by Mr. Gotty. The natives have 
about 2000 sheep in the vicinity of Taupo, but the 
difficulty of getting the wool to the coast is very 
great Mr. Grace proposed to erect a mill and to 
manufacture the wool on the spot for local con¬ 
sumption. I suspect it would be much better to 
open up roads ; for, as I said, Maori mills of all 
sorts are normally under repair and not working. 
Ruamata is the native name of the plains that we 
had been crossing. 

We were in the clouds all night, and the atmo¬ 
sphere was very damp. At 6.15 a.m. we started, 
took a parting glance at the mountains, and entered 
the recesses of the forest. The path was of the 
most fatiguing character, rough and damp, and the 
trees were all dripping from the previous rain. We 
passed two kaiangas, and at 8.15 emerged upon a 
small open space of fern above the Waipare stream. 
A ridge was pointed out to me on the other side of 
which the Whanganui runs from Tongariro. We 
descended by a very steep path to the bed of the 
Waipare, in which I found a slate rock with quartz 
veins, which formed the bed of the stream, ■ along 
which I traced boulders of trachyte. .Immediately 
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above were what I suppose to be marine tertiaries, 
possibly mixed with volcanic tufa, but the bush and 
the superficial clay obscured the character of the 
rocks. Thence we ascended a very steep ridge, Te 
Wakatangi-hanga, reaching the top at 10.15 a.m. 
At II. 10 we stopped to dine, Hoani having shot 
two pigeons and two ducks, which were at once 
transferred to the pot We started again at 12.45 
and at 1.30 crossed the Kaikoura stream, its 
bed being of igneous rock, but no slate visible. 
Arrived at a shed called Pukehinau at. 3 p.m., we 
afterwards struck the right bank of the Whang- 
anui river, at a pretty spot called Terena, whence 
the smoke of Tongariro bore east We waded 
the river, which was very cold and rather deep, but 
of no great width. Here we heard the cicada, 
which is not known at Taupo. We passed over an 
open country on the left bank of the river, rather 
pretty. The sections of the cliffs showed pumice and 
perhaps tufa. We next crossed a cold and rapid 
torrent called Whakapapa^ all hands holding a pole in 
case of accident; and we encamped at sunset ort the 
left bank of the Whanganui after a very fatiguing 
walk of twelve hours over a most difficult country. 
Where we camped we found some fine peach trees, 
but the fruit was not quite ripe. During the night 
the mosquitoes drove us from the shelter of the 
peach trees to a more open spot on the shingle of 
the river bed. 

On the morning of February 6th we crossed the 
Whanganui to a place called Te Narara Huerau. 
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The Stream was broad, rapid, and cold, and the 
stones slippery. Paurini was evidently anxious 
about my safety; for however hard he may be 
at a bargain, a Maori considers his honour is at 
stake to guard a traveller under his charge from risk. 
A huge snag was fixed in the middle of the river, 
round the lower end of which the current swept 
with great force. Paurini looked at it, and clearly 
did not like it He had a swag on his back already, 
weighing a hundredweight or so, and when he told 
me to get on his shoulders besides, I naturally hesi¬ 
tated. However, as he insisted, I did as I was bid, 
and Paurini, who had the form of a Hercules, 
walked boldly but warily round the snag. I doubt 
if any white man extant could have done this. At 
the same time it must be understood that an addi¬ 
tional weight is a great help in wading a rapid 
stream, so long as the foot does not slip. I weighed 
then about ten stone four pounds ; add another 
hundredweight to this, and Paurini had a heavy 
weight to carry. I have often been struck with the 
miserable figure even powerful white men cut when 
crossing rivers, in contrast to the Maoris. The 
bare feet unaccustomed to the rough stones, the 
comparatively thin shanks, the bleached and colour¬ 
less skin, and the tottering and clumsy gait, do not 
compare favourably with the bold step, the massive 
limbs, the unrestrained movements of the Maori. 

At Terena we had yesterday observed the mill 
stones for the Taupo mill. They had been brought 
thus far by canoe, and had to be carried to Taupo 
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over the very rough road which we had traversed. 
We had evidently descended very much since leav¬ 
ing the Ruamata plains. As I had no barometer 
with me I can only guess at the elevation; but if 
we call the height of that plateau 2000 to 2500 
feet, I should think we had dropped to a level of 
from 600 to 800 feet above the sea. The climate was 
warm and suited for rapid growth, the vegetation 
luxuriant, the river flats extensive, and the country 
to be called hilly rather than mountainous. The 
river cliffs were of pumice and pumice sand lying 
upon gravel. The Maoris insisted on showing us a 
pakeha tree; it proved to be a straight, well-grown 
sycamore, .some thirty feet high : here we saw a 
flute open at both ends and with three stops. 

Pigeons are snared in this way: An open dish, 
canoe-shaped, is placed in the boughs of a tree and 
filled with water, while its sides are set with snares. 
The pigeons stand on the side to drink, and get 
their heads or legs into the snare, in which they are 
suspended. The small birds in the bush were very 
tame, and the boys knocked them over with sticks. 
From the top of the hill I got the following bearing. 
Ngauruhoe S. 5° E., centre of Ruapehu S. 35“ E., 
Hikurangi N. 35® W. 

We paid off Paurini and our other guides, and 
got two of Topini’s men to take us to his place. 
We passed over pumice flats, and one hill where 1 
observed soft sandstone. The country was pretty, 
and dotted at intervals with small villages or 
hamlets. We were lucky in getting horses to cross 
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the river, which we had to do twice, as wading the 
Whang^nui is generally a risky affair. At 1 1 p. m. 
we reached Topini’s village of Tapuia Kumera, 
situated on a river-flat of the Whanganui, about 
two and a half miles above its junction with 
Ongarue, a considerable stream falling in on the 
right bank. 
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We sat down opposite Topini and related our 
adventures. The old chief was made after the 
model of a Hercules, deep-chested, strong-limbed, 
and with noble, aquiline features; he is one of the 
finest-looking Maoris in the country. A curious 
expression of credulity, however, throws an air of 
weakness over his countenance, and detracts from 
its otherwise manly expression. We had sat for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, when Topini 
suddenly asked my name. When informed he 
exclaimed, “ Eh ! Mr. Kafode, eh ! Tenakoe ! ” and 
then rubbed noses most affectionately. It turned 
out that he had known me well at Port Nicholson 
in the beginning of the year 1840, and had built 
a house for me. He then went by the name of 
Mamako, and as I did not know that he had 
changed his name, I had not thought of my old 
friend. During the whole of the afternoon, he 
would return at short intervals from cutting his 
wheat, shake me most affectionately by the hand, 
and exclaim, “ Eh I Mr. Kafode, eh ! Tenakoe ! ” 
Topini gave us to understand that as he was 
busy harvesting, he could not spare us a canoe for 
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some days; so we had to make the best of it, and 
remain content with the society of Tapuia Kumera, 
till he was ready. Our hrst business was to air 
blankets and wash clothes. During the evening 
we heard the usual amount of “ yarns,” which, how¬ 
ever, tended to show the disturbed state of the 
native mind. We were told that there were 
40CX) troops at Whanganui and the neighbour¬ 
hood, that military posts were established all round 
the coast to Taranaki, that a great many thousand 
troops were in Auckland, and that war was about to 
commence; at Rawiri’s we had heard similar stories. 
We were told that at the Waitera all the 65th 
Regiment were killed except Colonel Wyatt; and 
they put down our losses there at 1000 men. It 
appeared that Topini was not allowed to go to 
Whanganui a short time before, for fear of treachery 
on the part of the Pakeha. The rocks here 
appeared of a coal-bearing nature, containing mud¬ 
stones and sandstones, with remains of plants, dip¬ 
ping south-west about 20*. The pumice deposits 
of the river-flats lie against them and upon them. 

I met many old friends who recognised me, 
and of course I was obliged to allow them to 
suppose that I remembered them. There was 
a deaf and dumb girl here, quite an exceptional 
phenomenon among the Maoris. I observed also 
a tame kaka; these birds are made use of in 
capturing others. The bird is put cn its perch 
in a tree, a Maori is concealed near it, and snares 
are laid ; a string is fastened to the bird, on pulling 
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which he screams, and this attracts numbers of his 
friends, and they are caught. In the evening a 
mob of cattle was brought in. On the morning of 
February 8th I was visited in my whare by a 
number of natives, who came in one after the other, 
shook hands or rubbed noses, and then retired. 
One lady called Eoro rubbed noses and per¬ 
formed a small tangi. Topini informed me that 
Pirikauwau * originated the king movement. He 
represented in a circular that he had been in 
England and in the English colonies, that he found 
the native races were always reduced by them to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that 
the only way for the Maoris to save themselves 
was to elect a king. Deighton pointed out to 
Topini that this story might be quite true, but that 
Sir George Grey had offered the Maoris institu¬ 
tions by which they might govern themselves, and 
that to elect a king without any means of raising 
a revenue except fines was sure to end in defeat 
and dissatisfaction. Topini was himself talked 
of for the crown, but he declined the honour. He 
had in 1847 claimed payment for Port Nicholson, 
and commenced the war in the Hutt. I afterwards 
spoke to Sir George Grey about him, stating 
that I thought him wavering, and that he might 
be made friendly. Sir George’s reply was, that 
Topini was the only Maori who had ever deceived 
him : that when he came to Wellington in 1847, he 

♦ A Maori who had been taken to Germany, and had received an 
education there. 
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was told that all that Topini required was a small 
•payment of five or ten pounds; that he gave him 
the money, and on the following morning he began 
the war. After this Topini, still under the name of 
Mamako, fought against us at Whanganui. 

During the afternoon a small runanga was held, 
and a young man brought before it and asked his 
intentions with regard to a young lady who had 
cooked for us at Te Narara Huerau. He declined 
matrimony, giving as a reason that he did not like 
the girl well enough. Notwithstanding Tima’s 
refusal to marry, it afterwards appeared that he and 
Miss Anapumipi had come together at Taumarunui. 
During the night we heard a g^eat row, and cries 
proceeding from Topini’s whare. On inquiry it 
turned out that he was beating his wife. On the 
morning of Sunday, February 9th, Ria or Leah, the 
Mrs. Topini in question, did not show face. With 
reference to the beating of Ria, Mr. Deighton 
informed me that the women require a beating now 
and then, otherwise they get impudent and lazy, 
and are very aggravating when they begin to argue. 

I was sorry for Ria, notwithstanding, for she was a 
nice, pleasant-looking, little woman, and must have 
been very pretty when young. 

After breakfast we walked to Taumarunui, about 
two and a half miles down stream. Here is Nga- 
huinga, at the" confluence of Ongarue with the 
Whanganui, of which the former is about half 
the size of the latter. A few miles up, Ongarue 
receives the waters of Te Ringamotu. The country 
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up the course of Ongarue appears low and open, 
and the Maoris report that with the exception of 
one patch of bush, there is open country all the 
way to Ngaruawahia. I was unable to get a view 
of Mount Egmont from Tapuia Kumera, but the 
direction pointed out was about S. 6o° W., Ruapehu 
S. 35° E., Ngauruhoe, S. 55° E. Here, though food 
is cooked, potatoes are not scraped at a Maori 
kaianga on Sunday; but a great scraping goes on 
the Saturday night previous. 

I launched the canoe and . crossed to the left bank 
to examine the strata; and found layers of grey 
sandstone, two or three inches in thickness, sepa¬ 
rated by soft dark argillaceous shale. The Maoris 
were busy making paddles; they work very neatly, 
with an adze made in their own fashion—a handle 
formed with a knee at an acute angle, and with a 
flat iron adze blade tied on. Topini and Ria gave 
us a number of old songs during the evening and 
various accounts of the tamiwha, one of whom we 
were told overthrew the Wangaehu bridge. 

We were constantly told that the Maoris had 
been victorious at Taranaki; and Ria confirmed this 
by a dream she had had. It was a superstitious 
belief among the Maoris that, in time of war, if any 
one started in sleep to the right, it was an intima¬ 
tion that they had better look out; if they started to 
the front, it was a sign the enemy was close upon 
them; but ii" they started to the left, it did not 
matter. Considering the complete state of insecurity 
in which they lived, these superstitions are not to 
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be. wondered at We met some men of the Ngati- 
maniopoto tribe at the village, and it turned out 
that they were on a trading expedition. Topini 
was to receive some ammunition from them, and 
among other articles of barter they were to lead 
away a bull. The hull had been driven into the 
stockyard, but the difficulty was how to remove him 
from the yard to the Ngatimaniopoto country. It 
was considered that if a ring was placed through 
his nostrils, with a rope attached, he could then be 
docilely led. As none of the Maoris were “ game ” 
to perform the operation, Mr. Deighton was applied 
to, and he proceeded to the stockyard—a very fragile 
erection—where the operation was successfully 
performed, at the expense of a severe cut to Mr. 
Deighton, from the inefficiency of the instrument 
with which he had to perform the operation. How¬ 
ever, the ring was inserted in the nostril with a rope 
attached, when the bull getting angry at the treat¬ 
ment, became fractious. The Maoris who were 
holding him let go, and he breached the stockyard 
and escaped to the open ground dragging the rope 
away with him. 

We presented the old woman who had cooked 
for us with two sticks of tobacco, which she re¬ 
ceived with frantic delight; and on the morning of 
February i ith we started at 5.30 a.m. down stream 
with two canoes. We had only travelled a mile 
or two when we observed the bull, whose nose had 
been bored on the previous night, standing in the 
river in a very excited state, with a group of Maoris 
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the rain, the river rising, and numerous small 
streams forming waterfalls into the river on both 
banks. At lo a.m. we reached Maraikowhai, 
Topini’s chief residence, and got undercover. Here 
the Ohura, a large stream, descends on the right 
bank after passing over several low falls. Mr. 
Deighton informed me that he had ascended the 
Ohura in a canoe for two days when the stream 
was deep. There were no falls, and no poling was 
required; the banks were low and there was a fine 
country full of game and pigs ; thence he proceeded 
to the Ngatimaniopoto country, and Waipa. The 
Waipa river when he first came upon it was small 
but navigable. Between showers I visited the falls 
of the Ohura. The principal fall is a fine body of 
water sweeping over a ledge of blue shale at the 
height of about twenty feet. There is a smaller fall 
above, and one below. A seam of coal 1 was told 
is found here. I did not see it myself, and did not 
even know of its existence at the time, and the rain 
being so constant, checked exploration. 

We sketched the tombstone (in the form of a 
canoe) of one Mukere, a woman who had lost her 
son at Taranaki. Yesterday we passed the grave 
of Te Oru, the chief who killed Captain Wakefield 
at the Wairau. It was at Maraikowhai that the 
great fight between Topini and the Ngatitu com¬ 
menced. The dispute which originated the war was 
as to the right of the latter to put up a mill on the 
Ohura. At that time they occupied a pa on the 
north bank of the Ohura, within musket shot from 
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Maraikowhai, from whence they opened fire upon 
Topini’s people. They were driven from this, and 
retreated down stream to Kirikiriroa, where they 
were attacked by Waiata, then Ria’s husband. He 
was killed, and his party driven off with the loss of 
six or seven men. The Ngatitu then abandoned 
Kirikiriroa and built a strong pa at Puketapu, 
further down stream. This pa 
was attacked by Topini in person, 
and reduced by sap, with small 
loss on either side, many prison¬ 
ers being taken. Topini went 
to Whanganui to meet Governor 
Browne to consult him in regard 
to the disposal of his prisoners, 
but unfortunately the governor 
was taken sick at Taranaki, and 
was unable to visit Whanganui at 
that time. What became of the 
prisoners I forget, but I think 
most of them were released. 

GRAVB AT MARAIKOWHAI. _ , . . • • , 

rrom the directions as pointed 
out by the Maoris, I give the following approximate 
bearings from Maraikohwai: Ruapehu S. 40° E., 
Ngauruhoe, S. 60° E., Taranaki S. 65“ W. 

Here we found a half-caste Maori, son of a black 
man called Charley. Poor little fellow ! he was al¬ 
most naked. His colour and appearance were more 
negro than Maori, with a good head and short woolly 
hair. We found the young men at Maraikowhai 
very “ fast ” and “ slangy,” and disposed to be familiar 
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and impudent. I suggested to Mr. Deighton that it 
might be as well to stop this; whereupon he gave 
them such a lecture as had a most improving effect 
upon them. Soon after dusk Topini arrived and 
reported that he had failed in persuading the bull 
to leave the river-bed. What was the ultimate fate 
of that animal, I never learnt. 

We were all in the same whare when he returned; 
his appearance gave rise to a great deal of talk. 
About I o or 11 p.M. I got tired of the palaver, rolled 
myself up and fell asleep. About 2 or 3 a.m. I 
woke, but finding the korero* still going on, 1 asked 
Deighton what it was all about. “ Oh,” he said, “ it 
is only a matter of five shillings and sixpence 
deficiency in the accounts of the treasurer of the 
runanga." The roar of water was loud during the 
night, the usual noise of the rush of the Whanganui 
being increased by the falls of the Ohura. 

On the mprning of February 13th we found the 
rain had caused a heavy freshet in the river, and in 
consequence we had to put topsides on the canoe 
before starting. We got away, however, at 8 a.m., 
our crew consisting of Tamati and his wife, Ripeka, 
a tall, strong, useful woman, Taniera, and Hori and 
son. I found myself covered with fleas, which I 
had probably brought from Kepara, where, during 
the rain, Maoris and dogs crowded in upon us. At 
Maraikowhai we were supplied with tea and sugar 
for breakfast, from some remains of these articles 
that had not been used up. The Maoris are as 

♦Talk. 
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talkative as Frenchmen, but in a different fashion. 
A Frenchman converses, a Maori makes a speech, 
and is replied to by another speech. 

There was a fog in the river when we started, 
with a slight drizzling rain. At lo. 15 a.m. we passed 
Kirikiriroa, a most romantic spot, where the river 
winds very much. Every hundred yards or so 
we passed waterfalls falling into either bank, the 
average breadth of the river being about seventy 
yards. At 10.30 a.m. Tamati gave his dog a cold 
potato. This was the first time that I had seen a 
Maori give a dog food, and I therefore made a 
note of it. Soon afterwards Tamati gave his dog 
another potato. A still more striking fact! It is a 
melancholy sight to see the dogs at a pa, hanging 
about the fires and the ovens, and with great risk 
to their toes scratching out a piece of potato skin 
from the ashes. Ugly, mangey brutes they are, no 
doubt; but what else could be expected ? Many of 
them are staunch big dogs with good courage, and 
deserve better treatment. 

The number of waterfalls on both banks was 
now so remarkable that I took the trouble to count 
them. During one hour we passed one hundred 
and eight, taking no note of the smaller ones; they 
were so considerable in many cases as to give us a 
splashing as we passed. How many of these falls 
may be permanent, I cannot say; there had been 
heavy rain, and the water-works at the time were in 
full play. Merrily we swept down stream, our crew 
having little to do except to keep the canoe in the 
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right direction. We shot rapids and occasionally 
paddled down still reaches. Near Puketapu we ob¬ 
served the upper sandstones resting on the blue clay. 
Here I got fossils of the lower tertiaries. 

Puketupu did not prove to be the strong place 
that I had expected; it is commanded in every 
direction. I was shown the lines of Topini’s sap, 
but I thought he might have made the Ngatitu 
clear out without a sap at ail. At 12.45 passed 
the Tang^rakau, falling into the right bank. It is 
apparently a fine stream, and would seem to take its 
rise near the sources of the Waitara. We passed 
an eel weir quite covered by the water, and there¬ 
fore showing the height of the stream. It is much 
safer to descend the Whanganui in a freshet than 
when the river is low, for in that case the canoe is 
more apt to thump on a boulder to the hazard of 
splitting the canoe into halves. 

Just below Puketapu we met a canoe laden 
with dogs going on a pig-hunting expedition, and 
soon afterwards we perceived another canoe toiling 
up a rapid. In this was Hori te Hai, the Maori of 
Utapu, who had been the chief obstruction to our 
ascent of Tangarakau. We saw him in good time, 
and as we shot past him in the rapid, we threw out 
a volley of “ chaff,” which astonished him so much 
that he nearly lost hold of his pole, and was in 
danger of being swept down the rapid. 

These Maoris live in a state too pleasant and 
easy to last long. They have few wants and few 
cares, and pass their time between sleeping and 
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occasional bursts of work and talking. Formerly 
their continual wars gave them both care and 
anxiety, but at present they are in too happy a 
position for this world.* 

We passed first a long stretch of cliffs without any 
visible villages, and then Terarapa on the left bank, 
and Utapu on the right bank at 3 p.m. Here and at 
the long reach the upper sandstone comes down to 
the bed of the river. We stopped at Kahura in 
the long reach to get peaches, ascending the cliff 
by a ladder. We were hailed occasionally from the 
top of the cliffs as we passed along. A hostile force 
on the river would be entirely at the mercy of an 
enemy lining the cliffs. 

We passed the mouth of Maunganuiateao at 
4.30 P.M., and shot the Ngaporo rapids at 5, under 
a very strong rush of water, with the shingle bank 
covered. We passed the caves at 5.20, a great 
body of water coming over the fall, and reached 
Pipiriki at 6 p.m., when we went to Mr. Booth’s 
house to take tea. Here we found the Rev. R. 
Taylor on his missionary tour, who gave us the 
latest English and American news, and also infor¬ 
mation on many curious things connected with the 
interior. 

We retired at 10 p.m. to sleep in a waata, or 
storehouse, a roomy place, but so infested with 
fleas, that although a capital sleeper they beat me 
on that occasion. I had twice to strike a light and 
take summary proceedings. Altogether, seventy- 
* They have since been decimated by civil war. 
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eight were slain, after which I obtained some re¬ 
pose. 

During a subsequent war Pipiriki was occupied 
by the Colonial forces. This was a most imprudent 
military operation, as the safety of the garrison 
entirely hinged upon the ability of the friendly 
natives to hold the lower country. The result 
was not disastrous; but this was the consequence 
of good luck, not of good management. 




RETURN TO WHANGANUI. 


On the morning of February 14th, after break¬ 
fasting with Mr, Booth, we proceeded to our canoe. 
Mr. Deighton having been informed that a mad¬ 
man called Katene, or Cotton, who had come 
down stream with Mr. Taylor, intended to join us 
in our canoe, called him aside, and pointing me out 
to him told him that I was mad, and that he had 
better keep clear of me; and on my part I assumed 
an aspect of severity. Katene took the hint, and 
hurried off to Mr. Taylor’s canoe, where he hid his 
head in his blanket After starting, which we did in 
company with Mr. Taylor’s party, Katene worked 
very hard with his paddle for some time, but 
gradually got talkative and noisy, when I gave a 
howl, which quieted him for some time. This plan 
was repeated successfully for a considerable time ; 
but at length the charm wore off. Old Katene got 
more and more noisy and excited, and liberal in his 
offers of land to Mr. Deighton ; but at length Mr. 
Taylor managed to tempt him on shore at a village, 
and got away without him. 

Mr. Taylor had been as far as Tangarakau, 
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whence he had despatched his son Basil to the 
Waitara. He estimated the thickness of the 
Tangarakau coal-seams at 8 feet, and that of those 
at the Ohura at 3 feet. He told me that on his 
remonstrating with the Maoris as to their lizard¬ 
eating superstition, he was informed that the Pakeha 
wanted the lizards to destroy the Maoris, so that 
they might obtain possession of their land. 

It appears to me that the Maoris have kicked 
over the traces of their religious teachers, whether 
Anglican or Roman Catholic, who occupy the mis¬ 
sionary field of the Whanganui river. In every 
village is an enormous church, built in the first 
fervour of conversion, but with few exceptions 
these churches are in a semi-ruinous condition. We 
observed that the Roman Catholics had taught 
some of their Church chants to their converts, to 
which they kept time with their paddles. Both 
religious bodies, however, had failed in ensuring 
victory to the Maori arms, and as they are a very 
practical, matter-of-fact people, they are chary of 
what does not produce the expected results. In 
consequence of the dearth of these, they were now 
ready for a new religion, and they had not long to 
wait, for Hau Hauism soon afterwards broke out 
in full force. This has since fallen, and possibly see¬ 
ing the hopelessness of conquest, the Maories may 
settle down into one form or another of the Christian 
faith. We glided past the villages we had lately 
visited. We passed Pukehika at 9.30 a.m., Karatia 
at 10.30, Koroniti at ii.io, Atini at 12.30, and 
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Parekino at 1.45 p.m. The scenery below this was 
of little interest after what we had passed through. 
Many of the hills are covered with fern and their out¬ 
line is tame. At 6.30 p.m. we arrived at Whanganui. 

We had now been for some weeks entirely out 
of pakeha provisions, our very tea and sugar having 
been for some time exhausted. It might have been 
expected that I should have welcomed a return to 
European fare; but it was with a feeling akin to 
disgust that I sat down to the coarse huge joints 
and badly boiled potatoes provided for us at the 
Rutland Hotel. The contrast between this and 
the elegant stews of game and eels cooked by the 
Maoris, under the skilful superintendence of Mr. 
Deighton, with potatoes turned out from the Maori 
ovens in first-rate style, produced a feeling of any¬ 
thing but satisfaction. I was reminded of proceed¬ 
ing from Paris via St. Malo to Jersey, where I 
arrived in time to sit down at the Club to a dinner 
composed solely of an enormously fat and large 
saddle of Leicester mutton, just arrived by the 
steamer from Plymouth. After having enjoyed the 
dainty cookery of the French capital, I could with 
difficulty, while so near the shores of France, recon¬ 
cile myself to the coarse fare of the insular Briton. 

I had now penetrated, upwards by the Rangitikei 
and downwards by the Whanganui, the great belt 
of forest country which separates the west of Cook’s 
Strait from the volcanic plateau of the interior and 
from the sources of the Waipa. This forest country 
may average in breadth from forty to fifty miles, 
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It is entirely composed of marine tertiary rocks, 
except where mixed with the volcanic products of 
Ruapehu and Tongariro. These rocks on the east 
rest on the palaeozoic or mesozoic formations of 
Ruahine, and approach on the north the similar rocks 
of the Kaimanawa range. Thence the boundary 
sweeps round the southern end of Ruapehu, 
stretching towards Taranaki and Mokau. 

This great tract of country is extensively broken 
up by ravines, but its broad outlines leave the im¬ 
pression of having been originally a level surface, or 
rather an inclined plane, which has in course of time 
been furrowed and broken into hill and dale by the 
action of the present streams. The surface between 
two gullies is frequently tabular, but often angular. 

Although much of this country is difficult of 
access, and serious obstacles will be encountered 
in opening it up by roads, yet, as it is fertile and will 
support a considerable population, its settlement is 
only a question of time. 11 has a climate favourable 
for such cultivation as that of the vine and the olive, 
but is entirely unsuited for cereal produce, except on 
a small scale. The immigration here of settlers from 
southern Germany or the south of Europe would 
be a great acquisition to the colony, for they would 
bring with them the knowledge of the culture of 
vines and fruit trees, of tobacco and other plants 
which do not grow in the British Islands. 

The Whanganui river is the great artery of the 
district; but considering the large Maori population 
on its banks, it is probable that only a partial settle- 
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ment would prosper there, and that settlers would at 
first have to open up the land on the smaller rivers. 
I look upon the Whanganui for beauty of scenery, 
and I may say a certain poetical interest, as the 
queen of New Zealand rivers, far superior in this 
respect to the Waikato. The latter is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the largest river of the North Island, 
and is far superior for purposes of navigation to the 
Whanganui, but my impression is that it does not 
discharge so much water. 

I made the following estimate of distances in 
descending the Whanganui, supposing our rate of 
speed to average six miles an hour, although I am 
inclined to think that this is an under-estimate, and 
that seven miles an hour would be nearer the truth. 
Commencing from Tapuia Kumera, which is some 
distance below the head of the canoe navigation, I 
found as follows :— 


Tapuia Kumera to Kepara 
Thence to Maraikowhai . 

,, Kirikiriroa 

„ Tangarakau 

„ Utapu 

„ Maunganuiateao 

„ Ngaporo Rapids 

„ Pipiriki . 

„ Pukehika 

„ Karatia . 

„ Atini 

„ Parekino 

„ Kaiwaike 

„ Whanganui (slower rate) 


Hours. Dbtauce. 

8 48 

li 9 

IS 

ai I3i 

1 6 

oj 3 

T 6 

I 6 

1 6 

2 12 

li loJ 

I3i 

II 


Total 


• 173 
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If we add, say, 27 miles, for what I think is an under¬ 
estimate of speed, we get a distance of two hun¬ 
dred miles from Tapuia Kumera to the town of 
Whanganui. 

I now remained for a few days in Whanganui, 
and during that time had the opportunity of see¬ 
ing nearly the whole population of the town and 
neighbourhood collected at a picnic at Kai-Iwi, 
about nine miles north-west from the township, to 
say farewell to Mr. Treeweeck, who had sold the fine 
Kai-Iwi farm, and was about to leave for Otago. 
It was a remarkable contrast to the scenes up the 
river. The road passed through some of the finest 
farms in New Zealand, well fenced, well grassed, 
and with splendid stock grazing on the rich pastures. 
There was a bright sky overhead, the sea glistened 
in the sunlight on the left. Mount Egmont was 
visible in front, and on the right, beyond the cleared 
farms, was the dense forest of the district; horsemen, 
men on foot, buggies, a,pd traps of all kinds hastened 
to Kai-Iwi. The provision was ample, the guests 
were jolly; but apart from the scenery given by 
nature there was an entire absence of the pictur¬ 
esque. Whanganui is peculiar in its society. There 
are rich people and poor people, but for social 
equality I never saw its equal. All classes of society 
seem to mingle freely together without any signs 
of superiority. 

On February 21st three large canoes passed 
down the river to Putiki, filled with Maoris. 
These were all kaingararas, or lizard-eaters, bent 
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on a lizard-eating expedition to Putiki, As they 
neared that place they hauled down three white, 
and hoisted three red flags. 

During these journeys I often envied the Maoris 
their freedom from the trammels of shoes and 
stockings, and other encumbrances of European 
clothing. When a Maori gets up in the morning, 
all he has to do is to shake himself ; he may go to 
the stream and wash, but oftener than otherwise he 
saves himself the trouble; these habits are no 
doubt dirty, but they save a good deal of time. In 
the matter of going barefoot, however, the feet are 
more likely to be frequently washed than when 
they are covered. One of the disagreeables of 
New Zealand travelling is the putting on wet boots 
in the morning. The Maori with his bare feet is 
saved the nui.sance. Be it observed, however, that 
bare feet cannot stand many days travel without a 
rest, and of course are liable to be injured by thorns 
or sharp stones, so the advantage is somewhat 
balanced. 


( *73 ) 


UP THE MAN AIVA TU RIVER. 


1 NOW determined to make a trip up the Mana- 
watu river, and having made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, I left Whang^nui on February 24th, 1862, 
and reached Cook’s at the Manawatu on the 26th. 
Mr. Deighton accompanied me, and Mr. Jowett 
also came with us in hopes of getting some duck¬ 
shooting in the swamps of the district. 

On February 27th I rode with Deighton to 
Moutoa, passing across the ford which cuts off the 
great bend of the river. As Moutoa is about the 
same level as the ferry, the present site of Foxton, 
the river forms a deep navigable canal for that dis¬ 
tance, some forty miles, and for some miles farther 
on. The country is flat, and chiefly composed of low 
sandhills with intervening swampy alluvial ground. 
Mr. Cook was engaged thrashing with a machine, 
the noise of which broke the stillness of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

At Moutoa we had engaged a canoe to take us up 
the river; and on the morning of February 28th we 
started for that place. Captain Robinson having 
kindly lent us horses to take us to the canoe. Here 
we found a small colony of white men, the prin- 
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cipal one being a store-keeper called M'Givern. A 
good many half-castes were sprinkled about here 
and there. It looks odd to see people nearly white 
dressed like Maoris, speaking only the Maori tongue, 
and lying about in the same listless, semi-savage state 
as they do. 

About II A.M. we said good-bye to Captain 
Robinson, and started up the river in a small and 
crank canoe. The scenery was monotonous, the 
river running between banks of alluvial deposit, often 
from twenty to thirty feet high. At 3.15 p.m. we 
reached the considerable village of Puketotara, where 
we took up our quarters in the house of Hoani 
Mehone, or John Mason, who combined in his 
person the offices of chief and missionary, or, as 
we would say in England, of squire and parson. 
The house was a good weatherbound cottage in 
the European style—with chimneys, papered walls, 
verandah and detached kitchen. Adjoining it, was 
a substantially built church in good repair, all square 
and angular, and a modicum of comfort making its 
appearance at the expense of the picturesque. We 
had here to make fresh arrangements for a canoe, 
and found some difficulty in doing so. A party from 
Ahuriri offered to take us, but asked twelve shillings 
a day for each man. They described their pa as at 
a distance of five days poling from Puketotara. 
On Saturday morning we made a bargain with the 
old man for five shillings a day for each hand, and to 
start at once; but he came back at breakfast-time to 
tell us we must wait till Monday. There was no 
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help for it; so Jowett went out with his gun, and I 
went sketching. Eels are taken in large quantities 
here, as generally in the district I was informed 
that one of the half-castes we saw at Moutoa is a 
grandson of the former champion of England, Tom 
Cribb. He is no beauty, and does not look either 
strong or muscular. Mr. Mason’s house did not 
contain many tables and chairs, but he had one table 
and several forms, candlesticks, wash-hand basins, 
plates, &c., and a clock. 

On this Saturday, March ist, a very severe tangi 
went on with some Whanganui visitors. Some of 
the men cried very hard. One old gentleman, 
highly tattoed and dressed in a full suit of black, 
with black hat and crape-band, afterwards spoke at 
length. It is strange that civilisation should induce 
the Maoris to make such guys of themselves, or 
perhaps it is not strange, for we observe the same 
weakness among the lower classes in Europe. How 
much more handsome a Scotch mill lassie looks 
when dressed in her loose jacket and striped petti¬ 
coat for everyday work, than when arrayed in her 
tawdry finery on Sunday to go to the kirk! Another 
disadvantage of advancing civilisation which we en¬ 
countered at Puketotara was the falling off in the 
cookery. Our potatoes, instead of being turned out 
clean and mealy from a Maori oven, were boiled and 
sodden from an iron pot, or goashore,* as it is called. 

The Whanganuis, however, were well feasted on 
this day, and there was a grand procession when 

* An iron pot, so called because it was always taken on shore from 
the boat to cook food. 
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the food was ready, each bearer carrying a kit of 
potatoes, fish, or other food, and the whole marching 
in single file from the ovens to the place of enter¬ 
tainment. These processions occurred several times 
during the day. 

On Sunday, March 2nd, it rained hard, and in con¬ 
sequence we were reconciled to our detention, as we 
had a verandah to keep off the rain. We went 
to church and found the singing very good. On 
Monday, March 3rd, the wind had gone round to the 
southward, though it still rained and continued cold. 
The Maoris objected to start till it cleared; so we 
remained, and sent to Cook’s for more provisions. 
The runatiga and the feasting continued during the 
day. 

On March the 4th — the south-easter having 
moderated—we made a start at 10.30 a.m., with 
two old women and a cat in the canoe, in addition 
to the crew. One humpbacked old lady sat down 
beside me, but as her blanket was full of fleas, I 
would rather have dispensed with her company. I 
requested her to slaughter them. At 10.55 we passed 
the mouth of the Oroua, falling in on the right bank, 
a large tributary which runs through a fine country, 
and which at this part may be considered as dividing 
the coast country of sandhills and swamps from the 
more solid interior. It is only a mile or two above 
Puketotara. Several canoes were in company, and 
the scene was lively. We reached Ngawhakaraua 
on the right bank at 12.45. Here we dined, and then 
walked through the bush to Tiakitahuna, a large 
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village, and accompanied by Hiriwhanu, the chief 
of Raukaua. The road passed over alluvium, and 
seemed to be subject to floods. Even on a part 
which Hiriwhanu stated was not subject to inunda¬ 
tions, I observed the flood-mark three or four feet 
high on the stems of the trees. Here gravel begins 
to make its appearance in the bed of the river. 

On March 5th it was blowing very hard from the 
south-east, with a strong freshet in the river, so that 
we were unable to start. On the morning of March 
6th we were aroused at an early hour by the 
ringing of a bell and a great disturbance, with a 
loud call for a runanga or komiti (committee). It 
soon appeared that one of our crew, an active 
young lad called Ewi, or William, was about to 
stand his trial for adultery, or puremu, as it is 
called in Maori. The programme was prayers 
first, the runanga afterwards, accompanied with 
the nuisance, to us, of fresh delay. The result 
arrived at was, that Ewi should go to Puketotara 
to be tried; and we obtained an inferior hand in 
his place. We afterwards heard that the final 
issue of the trial was that Ewi was mulcted in 
the only property he possessed, viz., a horse. 
These puremu cases are perennial nuisances, and 
the Maoris take a prurient delight in them, not 
for the sake of virtue, but for the pleasure of 
holding a runanga and of inflicting a fine. We 
managed to make a start at 9.45 a.m., a strong 
freshet still in the river, which delayed our progress. 
Sometimes we had to hold on by bushes on the 

M 
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river banks, which' were low, from six to ten feet 
above the stream. At 10.45 we surmounted a 
very bad rapid. Above this, the river divided into 
several channels, forming islands. We stopped to 
cook food at Maraitarata, a large fortified pa, 
now unoccupied except by myriads of fleas and 
mosquitoes. Here we got some indifferent peaches. 

I observed a seam of coarse lignite three or four 
feet thick, underlying a fine drift-gravel and sand. 
About 3 p.M. we arrived at a place called Mako- 
mako, and as rain had commenced, and the waipuke 
(freshet) was too strong to allow us to reach Raukaua 
before dark, we halted and got into a hut, where 
we prepared a stew of pigeons and ducks. Not¬ 
withstanding the number and fierceness of the 
mosquitoes, we managed to keep them out with 
a fire on the floor. 

On March 7th we made an early start, with a 
strong fresh still in the river; we came in sight 
of Aoaturanga, which appears to be the western 
range of Ruahine. We passed yellow cliffs, with a 
stratification dipping slightly to the south. 

The name of our canoe was “ Taraiwahine," of the 
captain, Ewehi; of his lady, Rora; of an old man 
with one eye, Aperahama, and Ewi’s father, Peata. 
We stopped at noon to feed, and to prepare poles 
by stripping manuka saplings of their bark, after, 
as a preliminary step, putting them in the fire. We 
arrived at Raukaua at 4 p.m., a very poor day’s 
journey; but the freshet was strong, rendering 
it difficult to make headway against it. Raukaua 
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is the residence of Hiriwhanu, the chief of Ngati- 
raukaua of the district. Mrs. Hiriwhanu cleaned 
out her own house for us, and we slept not upon 
roses, but upon the young branches of veronica 
in flower. During the latter part of the day we 
had passed low cliffs of blue clay underlying gravel 
and alluvium. 

On March 8th we bought some flour, and 
started, landing shooters, who walked along the 
banks. At 11.30 we reached the junction of the 
Pohangina river, a large stream which skirts the 
slopes of Ruahine, and falls into the right bank 
of the Manawatu, very near that range. The cliffs 
consisted of a base of blue clay, capped with some 
twenty feet of drift gravel. We entered between 
the hills and camped on the right bank, just above 
the Pohangina. The strata here are more inclined, 
and I found tertiary fossils. 

The Maoris declined to pass th^ gorge on this 
day, and as it was Saturday we were doomed to 
remain in our dreadful encampment for the whole 
of Sunday. The fresh was still strong, but was 
going down. Our camp was in an angle of junction 
with the river. An old shed gjave us some shelter, but 
there was a dense vegetation of bushes and grass, 
and in consequence insects of all kinds, which were 
unbearable. 

Our captain’s wife, the faithful Rora, was about 
three feet six inches in height, had a humpback, 
with legs and arms like whip-sticks. We called 
her the ghoul. Peata expressed great surprise 
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that such a lady had found a husband. She was 
most devoted to him, fondled him affectionately, 
attended to his pipe and his food; and I was much 
amused to see her performing the duties of barber, 
and giving her husband his Sunday’s shave. 



SUNDAY MORNING—LADY SHAVING HKK HUSBAND. 

On Monday, March loth, we entered the gorge 
[apiti), passing abruptly from the horizontal soft 
tertiary rocks to the hard inclined sandstones and 
slates of the main range,—precisely similar to 
the rocks about Wellington. At 8.15 we came 
to a bad rapid at Aonuiateanga, where we had to 
unload and drag up the empty canoe. At 11 a.m. 
we had passed the gorge and emerged upon a level 
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country at Te Waha-o-te-apiti. Here limestone 
comes in. We proceeded for a few miles farther, 
when we stopped to cook food. I then decided 
to return, as I had seen all that I wanted to see; 
having made out the character of the country on 
both sides of the main range. But the difficulty 
was to settle the matter with our crew, who were 
engaged for an indefinite period, and who seemed 
to wish to make all they could out of us. 

After due consideration, Mr. Deighton broke the 
subject to them. The result was a storm, which 
lasted for some hours: they would take us on— 
they would leave us where we were. At length the 
storm wore itself out; an extra five shillings per man 
was, I think, agreed on, and we re-embarked and 
turned the nose of the canoe down stream. The 
gorge took us about an hour to pass, at a speed of, 
say, five miles. The stream winds very much, so 
that the direct distance must.be small. We took 
up our quarters for the night at our old camp at 
Pohangina, and the crew went out eel fishing. 

On March nth we passed Raukaua at 8.40, Ma- 
raitarata at i p.m., Tiakitahuna at 2.45, and reached 
Puketotara at 5.30 p.m. During the day we got 5^ 
brace of ducks. Almost all the Maoris, including 
Hoani Mehone, had gone to a meeting at Otaki. 
However, we took possession of his house for the 
night. About half-way between Tiakitahuna and 
Puketotara the rapids cease, and the river becomes 
like a canal, although still retaining a strong current. 
On March 12th we reached Moutoua by canoe at 
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11.45 A.M., from which we walked to Cook’s at Te 
Awahou, now Foxton. 

There is an erroneous idea in some minds that the 
Manawatu river is equal in size to the Whanganui, 
probably because the former makes some large 
bends in the low country near the sea, assuming- 
there a canal-like appearance, and offering an 
apparently large extent of internal navigation. In 
reality, however, the Manawatu is inferior to it, both 
in size and in picturesqueness, whether in the scenery 
of country or the costumes and appearance of the 
inhabitants. The Whangjanui ranks in these latter 
respects a long way ahead of all other New Zealand 
rivers. The striking feature of the Manawatu is 
that it takes its rise on the eastern side of the 
island, breaks through a gorge in the main range, 
and falls into the sea on the west coast. 
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A JOURNEY FROM THE UPPER HUTT 
TO WAIKANAE. 


On January ist, 1863, I started with Mr. David, 
Mr. Ewen of Belmont, and two men whose names 
respectively were Parsons and Lowe, from Brown’s 
Hotel at the Upper Hutt, to force our way through 
the bush to the west coast. We set out at 1 p.m.. 
crossed the Hutt river, and walked up to the junc¬ 
tion of the Hakatarewaha, a considerable stream 
which falls into the Hutt river at the western curve 
of a big bend of that stream. Here we encamped 
for the night on the gravel bed of the river, and set 
lines for eels. 

On January 2d we found no eels on our lines, so 
had to do without fish for breakfast. We found the 
Hakatarewaha to be at the junction a river about 
one-third the size of the Hutt.* 

The hills came close upon the Hakatarewaha at 
this junction, forming a gorge, over which we had 
to scramble, ascending to a considerable height 

♦ Is it not to be regretted that the by no means euphonious name of 
Hutt should have been substituted for the soft-flowing, native name 
Haeretaonga ? 
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through a forest of black and white birch (more 
correctly fagus or beech), hinau and rimUy the 
ground carpeted with kidney-leaved ferns. About 
10.30 A.M. we entered a valley with good flats on 
both sides. The trees changed to totara, matai, 
rimu, &c.; and rata was in bloom on the hills. At 
1.45 p.M. a large stream came in from due west, 
and here there was a good deal of level land ; we 
observed wild cattle. During ' the afternoon we 
contended with the second gorge, wading the river 
constantly. We saw numbers of whio* or blue 
ducks. 

On January 3rd we started in a drizzling rain, 
passing over terraces and flats of considerable 
extent. Our ascent was gradual but considerable, 
and we found gravel terraces at a height of 750 
feet. During the afternoon we came to the third 
gorge, and we encamped for the night in a limited 
gravel bed in the channel of the stream, the sur¬ 
rounding land offering no other level space. 

On January 4th the rain had cleared off, and we 
abandoned the bed of the stream, now contracted 
to a mere mountain torrent, and took to the hills, 
the crossing of which we found to be a veryjdifficult 
enterprise. We were alternately ascending and de¬ 
scending steep, wooded ridges of a very considerable 
elevation. At length we de.scended to the westward ; 
and after a long search for a spot sufficiently level 
to lie down upon, we camped almost in the water 

* These ducks are chiefly found towards the sources of the rivers. 
They have a short flight, but are very active in scrambling among the 
rocks. 
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of a small stream, a tributary of the Waikanae. 
This side of the range was so damp from exposure 
to the westerly rain, that we found great difficulty 
in getting any wood to burn. The fallen wood was 
rotten and sodden with moisture, and there was much 
moss on the ground and on the trees; strange to 
say, the mosquitoes were even worse at a height of 
i6oo feet than in the valley below. The timber we 
had passed through during the day consisted of red,* 
black, and white birch, hinau, kahikatea, rimu, miro, 
toro, rata, tawa, &c. 

On January 5th we started at 7 a.m., proceeding 
down a narrow defile and walking in the bed of 
the stream, much interrupted by fallen wood. At 
10 A.M. we struck upon the main course of the 
Waikanae, into which our stream fell on the left 
bank. The Waikanae comes from the north, ap¬ 
parently through a valley of some extent, perhaps 
150O' acres. The Waikanae at this junction is 
about three-fourths the size of the Hutt river. 
We now found cattle and pigs, and thistles had 
invaded the valley. There were also many small 
fish in the river, while in the Hakatarewaha we 
saw only one very little fish. At 2 p.m., to our 
great relief, we emerged upon the flat country of 
the coast. We found some difficulty in getting 
clear of the bush and swamps; but at length we 
came upon a Maori village, the natives busy hoeing 
potatoes. Among these were Waitako’s wife and 

♦ These are evergreen fagu Almost all the trees in New Zealand 
are evergreen—one exception being a tree fuchsia, which reaches a 
height of twenty feet or more. 
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step-daughter, the latter a half-caste. A great tangi 
was going on, and we observed a large new t^nanga 
house in course of erection. At 4 p . m . we reached 
Knocks' Hotel, near the shore, and were glad to 
enjoy its comparative luxury for one night at least 

Our road, geologically speaking, had led entirely 
over sandstones and slates similar to those around 
Wellington, until we emerged upon the alluvium 
and sand near the coast 

On my return to Wellington I walked through 
from Pauatahanui to the Hutt by what is called 
Beetham’s line. It is a line taken for the greater 
part straight, like a Roman road, consequently 
forms a constant ascent and descent and is a most 
fatiguing walk. 

I reached the Hutt too late for the coach, and 
was unable to procure any other conveyance. I 
therefore set out to walk into town ; luckily a kind 
Samaritan picked me up and deposited me at my 
house, where I arrived in a very ragged condition, 
my clothes torn to pieces, struggling through the 
bush. 
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EXCURSION FROM IVHANGANUI TO 
THE WAITOTARA DISTRICT. 


In the afternoon of October 25th, 1862, I accom¬ 
panied Dr. Featherston, with his interpreter, Mr. 
Charles Broughton, to the residence of Mr. Hewitt, 
who was afterwards murdered by the Maoris. The 
farm was situated in the Kai-Iwi district, near the 
edge of the bush. Here we dined and slept. In 
consequence of our proximity to the forest we were 
much annoyed by mosquitoes. The grass here was 
luxuriant, and the sheep looked well. 

On the morning of October 29th we mounted, and 
soon afterwards crossed the Kai-Iwi. On the sum¬ 
mit of the opposite cliff we found a party of Maoris, 
headed by a voluble and picturesque elderly lady 
called Wikitoria. She and her tribe tried to dis¬ 
suade us from proceeding, assuring us that we 
should certainly be made prisoners either at Paka- 
raka or further on, a remonstrance to which Dr. 
Featherston replied “Nonsense.” As we proceeded, 
we heard that one Rio, a friendly chief, had been 
murdered; but upon further inquiry it appeared 
that he had only been flagrantly insulted. Indeed, 
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after a time, we met the gentleman himself in a 
state of g^eat anger. Poor fellow! he was murdered 
some years afterwards. It was sufficiently evident 
that the Maoris were in a very excited state; but 
Dr. Featherston was not the man to turn his back 
upon danger. 

At noon we reached Pakaraka, and found that 
village divided into hostile camps of friendly and 
disaffected natives. The friendlies received us, and 
with them we had a long korero. Dr. Featherston 
sending a messenger in the meantime to inform 
the chief of the hostile camp, Aperahama, that he 
wished to have an interview with him. To this 
message a reply was brought that Aperahama must 
first consult his runanga. We were told that at 
Nukumaru the day before, Rio with a chief named 
Arthur had been stopped at the “ king’s gpte ” and 
insulted. The friendlies having cooked food for 
us, and a long time having elapsed without a reply 
from Aperahama, Dr. Featherston got impatient, 
and insisted in going to his whare. We mustered 
together, and proceeded through the enclosure. 
A Maori had been posted, with a big stick, as 
sentinel ; he marched backwards and forwards 
with great gravity, and seemed inclined to dispute 
our passage ; but apparently changing his mind, 
he fell in behind us. Entering a large whare we 
found it full of Maoris, seated in their fashion 
well covered up in their blankets, and looking 
excessively sulky. Another sentinel with a long 
spear stood as g^ard. Broughton, who knew the 
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natives well, looked round the room and said, 

“ Aperahama is not here! ” whereupon Aperahama 
uncovered his head and grunted out that he was 
present Then a Maori got up and stated that the 
runanga had deliberated on the matter, and that they 
had decided that Aperahama was not to speak to 
Dr. Featherston. The latter, with his usual promp¬ 
titude, then replied. He stated that he had come 
to see Aperahama, who, he supposed, was a great 
chief, but as he found he was only an inferior person, 
under other people’s orders, he considered it was 
of no use talking to him. This “ riled ” Aperahama, 
who could keep silence no longer. He spoke in 
deep and angry tones, and told Dr. Featherston 
that we had better go, that we were not wanted, 
and so on, to the general effect that we had better 
clear out as soon as possible. Dr. Featherston 
reproached him for his want of hospitality ; but as 
there was evidently nothing more to be done, we 
cleared out, mounted our horses and returned to 
Whanganui, taking the lower road from the coast, 
passing through the fine farms of Peat and Alex¬ 
ander, Taylor and Watt, and others. 

Of the four whites who were present at the 
meeting at Pakaraka, two have since been mur¬ 
dered, viz., Messrs. Hewitt and Broughton ; and 
Dr. Featherston is also dead. Rio was also mur¬ 
dered, and no doubt many of the inhabitants of the 
pa have come to grief, as the village was near the 
centre of operations of the last war. 

At .the Rangitikei, on my way to Wellington, Mr. 
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Scott showed me a cedar paddle that had been 
washed upon the beach. It was about five feet 
long, and probably had made a long voyage from 
some of the South Sea Islands. Cedar is not found 
in New Zealand, and the shape of the paddle is quite 
different from the Maori fashion. 
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JOURNEY rO EXPLORE THE MAIN 
RANGE OF TARARUA. 


Passing from Wellington by the road over the 
Rimutaka to Greytown in the Wairarapa, I took 
up my quarters for the night with Mr. Chalmer, 
at his farm of Potsdam or Woodside, on the south 
bank of the Waiohine, and near the gorge of that 
river. Here the split or fissure may be observed 
which was caused by the earthquake of 1855, and 
the western side of which, or that nearest the 
mountains, stands at a height of several feet above 
the rest of the plain. This fissure may be observed 
all along the western side of the Wairarapa valley 
for a distance of sixty miles, and was clearly pro¬ 
duced by the rise of the main range, and not by 
the sinking of the plain. This rise would also 
appear to have taken place in a diagonal direction, 
being greatest on the side of the Wairarapa 
towards the east, of moderate elevation at Welling¬ 
ton, and sloping off to nothing at the Manawatu. 
Some idea of the enormous force exerted may be 
gained, when we consider that a mass of land was 
tilted up diagonally, the extreme elevation being 
about nine feet, that this mass is perhaps sixty miles 
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long by twenty-five broad, and contains within its 
limits mountains from 2000 to upwards of 6000 feet 
high. 

I endeavoured to force my way up the Waio- 
hine towards the central range, and proceeded for 
some distance wading up the stream ; but it was 
rather late in the season, and the force of water 
was too great to make it advisable to continue the 
effort. These rivers falling from both sides of 
Tararua are extremely rapid, and when swollen by 
floods are dangerous. They have to effect a de¬ 
scent from mountains of from 5000 to 6000 feet 
high within a range of a very few miles. The 
rocks of Tararua within the gorge are precisely 
similar to those near Wellington—slates and sand¬ 
stones. I found here, however, as also in the 
beds of the Ruamahung^ and the Hutt, some 
boulders of vesicular trap with small zeolites, 
indicating, I think, the presence of that rock in situ 
within the mountains. Leaving the Waiohine, I 
proceeded to the northward through Masterton and 
the Opaki plain, until I encamped at the head of 
the Pairau plain, a small expanse forming a termina¬ 
tion to the Opaki plain, and at a height of about 
1000 feet above the sea. The rise of the plain 
as far as Masterton is slight, that township being 
only about 400 feet above the sea, but thence to the 
Pairau the rise is rapid, although not presenting 
this appearance to the eye. The gravel stones of 
the plains here increase to the size of great rounded 
boulders, over which riding is anything but pleasant. 
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The views, however, down the valley are magni¬ 
ficent, and offer a varied landscape of wood and 
water, open plain and mountain. On the Opaki 
plain strong evidences of earthquake action appear. 
The plain3 are severely fissured, and a mountain or 
large hill has (in 1855 probably) been split from top 
to bottom, while the western part has slipped down. 
Our encampment was in a sheltered nook, on a 
high terrace at the edge of the bush, below which a 
lower terrace extended to the cliffs of the Ruama- 
hunga. The forest was full of birds, and we 
obtained plenty of pigeons without difficulty. We 
took up our quarters in an unfinished house, or hut, 
belonging to a Mr. Skipper, on the south side of 
the river. 

On our arrival it commenced to rain; as a conse¬ 
quence the river rose, and we were obliged to wait 
for two days before we could venture on the ascent 
We then stinted, crossing the terrace and descend¬ 
ing the cliff by a steep path, and then entering the 
gorge within the mountains. We found the river so 
swollen that it was as much as we could manage to 
wade. It ran between vertical cliffs, above which 
were narrow terraces capped with gravel, extending 
to the spurs of the hills. After some hours wading, 
the water became too deep and strong, and we had 
to abandon the stream and take to the cliff. Here 
our progress was very slow. Contending against 
a tangled mass of vegetation, we had made small 
progress, when suddenly the sky became obscured, 

heavy rain beg^n to fall, and soon afterwards the 

N 
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river showed signs of rising. We thought it advis¬ 
able to beat a retreat without delay, and succeeded 
in emerging from the forest before dark, and regain¬ 
ing our quarters at Skipper’s. Not long after, the 
river was in strong flood. Again, at the Ruama- 
hunga, precisely the same rocks are found in the 
ranges as elsewhere in Tararua. At the gorge, 
however, I found some tertiary limestone resting on 
the old rocks. 

As the weather continued broken, and it seemed 
doubtful if we should venture to ascend the Ruama- 
hunga at that late period of the autumn, I deter¬ 
mined to proceed onwards through the forty mile 
bush, taking with me young Read, a son of the 
warden of the jail at Wellington, a man named 
Cook, and a great powerful Maori called Hemi 
Paraone, or James Brown, a man with the trunk 
and limb of a Hercules. I also took my horse 
with me, and I believe this was the first occasion 
on which a white man had taken a horse through 
that part of the forty mile bush, which lies between 
the Wairarapa and the Manawatu, although many 
had passed from the Napier side to the above- 
mentioned river. 

Starting early on a fine morning, we crossed the 
Ruamahunga, and ascended an elevation of a few 
hundred feet. We soon commenced our descent, 
and this may be said to be the only hill which 
we crossed in passing from the Wairarapa to the 
eastern Manawatu. It is called Kotukutuku. In 
our descent my old horse was in great peril. One 
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of his feet slipped under a horizontal root and got 
entangled. He plunged furiously, but only suc¬ 
ceeded in tightening the coil. Luckily we had an 
axe with us, by means of which, when brought up, 
the root was severed and the horse released. In 
three hours’ journey from the Ruamahunga, we 
reached the Maungawhinau stream, said by our 
guide, Hemi Paraone te Ma, to be a tributary of 
the Ruamahunga, though my impression is that he 
was wrong, and that it runs towards the Manawatu 
basin. The track often crossed this stream. We 
encamped on the banks of the Makakahi on an 
undoubted northern fall. This is a rapid stream, 
much encumbered with drift wood. My horse lost 
both hind shoes during the day, and as there was no 
food for him except leaves, he became very familiar, 
poking his nose into the kits in hopes of finding 
some food. A great many logs lay across the path, 
which he had to jump. We encamped in a dense 
bush, very damp, but succeeded in lighting a roaring 
fire. 

On the following day, March 25th, we passed over 
level ground covered by tawa and pines, until after 
five hours’ travelling we came to what our guide 
called a hill. There was a slight ascent and then a 
descent for about 150 feet. I think we were de¬ 
scending a terrace, although from the dense charac¬ 
ter of the bush it was impossible to say. Heavy rain 
coming on, we were glad to find a Maori shed and 
potato garden on the banks of the Maung^tainoko, 
where there was also plenty of sow thistle and 
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koromiko for my horse. It was the first feed he had 
had for two days except leaves, and he evidendy 
enjoyed it amazingly. The Maungatainoko was 
at this point a stream about half the size of the 
Hutt, with a gravel bed. 

On March 26th, after two hours’ travelling, we 
again crossed the Maungatainoko, obtaining a view 
of Tararua covered with snow. The forest consisted 
of rimu, tawa, totara, &c. On the banks of all the 
larger rivers, the Makakahi, the Maungatainoko, 
and the Maungahoa, there is plenty of feed for 
horses, but the smaller streams are wooded to their 
banks. Soon after crossing the river we passed 
over the Hawera flat, evidently an old clearing, 
as apple-trees were growing on it. Gravel terraces 
bound this clearing on the eastward. At 2 p.m. we 
reached a pa, Tutaekara, situated on an open flat of 
about 200 acres in area, on the banks of the Maun¬ 
gatainoko, and inhabited by a population of about 
a dozen Maoris, mostly old men and women, under 
a chief called Mikara. They were a very dirty lot, 
and all of them seemed to be suffering from 
influenza. 

Tutaekara, or some place in its vicinity, will 
eventually be a point of importance, as it will 
probably be near the junction of the road by the 
Whareama valley from the east coast and the main 
line of road from Wellington to Napier. An 
intelligent young Maori, who had just arrived from 
Knight’s station on the Teraumea told me that 
it was only seven miles distant, with three rivers 
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to cross—the Teraumea, the Ihiurawa and the 
Maungatainoko. He gave east as the bearing of 
Knight’s station, which I think is correct. The 
Puketoe range lying about five miles to the east¬ 
ward, and the nearest ranges of Tararua appearing 
to be about five miles to the westward, would give 
a breadth to the valley of the forty mile bush of 




HUIA. 


about ten miles. From Tutaekara the two peaks 
or passes of Tararua bore S. 30° W. ; Ruahine due 
north. In the pa there was a tame huia, a bird in 
much request among the Maoris for its feathers, and 
often met with in the Puketoe range. 

On March 27th we started with a fresh guide, 
Hemi Paraone complaining of sore feet. We made 
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a bad exchange, our new man Patorimo being very 
lazy. Our road now tended to the westward, and 
towards the base of the Tararua ranges. At noon 
we ascended a terrace and looked down on the 
valley of the Maungahoa, where that river makes 
.some great bends through cliffs of blue clay and 
gravel. A fine view was here obtained of Tararua, 
and of one of its ridges called Tirohanga. We 
encamped at a place called Uki-uki on the banks of 
the Maungahoa. Here the river, the soil, and the 
forest put me in mind of the Hutt valley before it 
was cleared. We found a good deal of tobacco 
growing here, and I had observed elsewhere that 
the Maoris were cultivating tobacco on an extensive 
scale, but for their own supply alone. I observed 
that the young plants had been shrivelled by a 
hard frost on the previous night, but the full-grown 
plants did not seem to be in the least degree 
affected by it. 

On March 28th we travelled for three hours 
and a quarter over a nearly level country, when we 
reached the Ka-uki stream near the base of the 
main range, at the point of junction of the hori¬ 
zontal tertiaries with the highly-inclined old rocks. 

One word as to the geology of the forty mile 
bush before leaving it. This appears to be merely 
a continuation of the geological conditions to be 
met with in the Wairarapa valley. Plains and 
terraces of gravel, spread by the rivers, cover up 
tertiary sandstones and clays; on the west the 
plain or valley is bounded abruptly by the old 
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rocks of Tararua; on the east by the tertiary 
rocks of the Puketoe range. 

Starting from the Ka-uki stream we made an 
ascent over a steep pinch on to a spur of Tararua, or 
by whatever name the mountain range may at this 
point be called, up which I had to drive my horse. 
We crossed the range to the west coast on one ridge 
only ; that is to say, we had no valleys to cross. 
Our progress was slow, as we had to cut round a 
number of fallen trees, and I stopped several times 
to take sketches and bearings ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing these delays, we reached the level land of the 
west coast in three hours and three-quarters, having 
passed over an elevation of only 915 feet above the 
level land on the east side. In another hour we 
reached Raukaua on the Manawatu. From the hill 
which we had just crossed a better notion of the re¬ 
sources of the province of Wellington is obtained than 
from any other point which I can mention. To the 
eastward the view extends over the rich plains of the 
forty mile bush to the Puketoe range, through which 
a branch of the Manawatu is seen to wind. The 
Puketoe appears wooded to its summit, but on its 
northern shoulder an open country is visible, stretch¬ 
ing to the eastward. The view to the southward 
shows beyond the forty mile bush the hills to the 
south of Masterton ; and, in fact, the whole landscape 
from the Tararua almost to the east coast is within 
the range of vision. T o the north-east the forty, or as 
we may truly say, the seventy mile bush, is seen as 
a densely wooded valley or plain as far as the eye 
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can reach, bounded by the Ruahine range on the 
west and by broken country to the eastward. 

From the other side of the range we obtained 
extensive views over the fertile plains of the west 
coast. Altogether, I doubt if there is any part of 
New Zealand which has equal advantages in soil, 
climate, and possible eventual communication with 
a market. The rocks which I found in the main 
range are precisely similar to those near Wellington 
—viz., sandstones and slates of indeterminate agje, 
either palaeozoic or lower mesozoic. 

At Raukaua we found our old friend Hiriwhanu 
in a very sulky temper. Having nearly expended 
our provisions and approached the starvation-point, 
we were obliged to ask for potatoes, &c. As our 
stock of tobacco, &c., was also expended, 1 expressed 
my regret to Hiriwhanu that I could not give him 
prompt payment, but stated that on my arrival at Te 
Awahou, at the mouth of the river, I would leave 
tobacco for him with the storekeeper. His reply 
was, “ Tupeka, tupeka^ what the use of iupeka f ” 

From Raukaua we journeyed on by a native 
track near the river-bank. At dusk we proposed to 
take up our quarters at a village on the opposite 
or left bank, but after shouting for some time we 
could get no one to reply. Finding some canoes on 
the beach, we were about to cross in one of them, 
when our guide from Tutaekara, Patorimo, informed 
me that we must first pay one shilling per head. 
I demurred, as I considered he was imposing on 
us, and was not sure that he had anything to do with 
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the canoes; I therefore determined to encamp on 
the sand-beach where we were. Patorimo, how¬ 
ever, insisted that the owner of the canoe would 
hold him responsible for the «/», or payment, and 
at length it was agreed that payment should be 
given on the following day, if the owner demanded 
it. We then crossed the river, and found the pa 
empty of inhabitants. Patorimo found potatoes, 
so we cooked food and took possession of a whare 
for sleeping in. 

On the following day we found a strong party 
of natives cutting a track through the bush to con¬ 
nect the coast with the Napier road, and here we 
found the owner of the canoe. We then paid for 
its use and for the potatoes which we had taken. 

As showing how names of places may be in¬ 
vented from common things, we passed a place 
called by the Maoris Hapakaraona, or, half a 
crown, named from some story connected with a 
coin of that value. The mouth of the Oroua seems 
to mark the line of demarcation between the rich 
land of the interior plains and the poorer sand- 
tracts towards the shore ; and as the aneroid marked 
the same height there as at Te Awahou, it is 
probable that the principal township of the Mana- 
watu should be at or near Puketotara, and the 
river navigation improved up to that point; in 
which case the main trunk line of road from 
Wellington to the north would pass through 
open fertile lands instead of traversing sandhills. 
From Puketotara we proceeded to Te Awahou, 
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where we rejoiced for one night in the comparative 
comforts of a hotel, after the discomforts of a very 
rough and wet journey. From the Manawatu we 
proceeded to Otaki; and having laid in a stock of 
provisions, and procured the services of Manahi 
the ferryman as a guide, we started upwards along 
the banks of the river, with the view of forcing 
our way to the summit of the main range by the 
line of the Otaki. I was rather surprised at the 
breadth of fertile land between Otaki and the hills. 
It took us two hours’ hard walking, with packs, to 
reach the Wairarapa/<z, and then we had not reached 
the hills. At this pa our ascent of the river was 
discussed by the Maoris, and it was settled that a 
deputation of two should accompany us, to see that 
we did not discover and carry away any gold. 

The valley of the Otaki river is remarkably 
similar to those of the Waiohine and Ruamahung^, 
but it is less wild, and the cliffs are not so high. 
The river winds between vertical cliffs about 
seventy feet high, composed of vertical slates and 
sandstones, capped by drift-gravel terraces, the 
latter formation being of various thicknesses, from 
6 to 30 feet. Mamaku and other tree-ferns abound 
in the forest. The stream is rapid, and as deep 
as could be waded ; indeed, it was sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to keep one’s feet. The mode of progress was 
wading the river, then crossing a shingle bed, then 
wading again, and so on alternately. Had the 
river risen, it would have been difficult, or im¬ 
possible in most places, to ascend the cliffs for 
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safety, they were so steep. We passed the mouth 
of the Waitatapia. falling into the right bank; up 
this stream lies the track to the Ohau river. A 
short distance higher up, and we may say at the 
base of the central range, the Otaki forks, the 
northern branch retaining the name of the Otaki, 
while the southern branch is called the Waiotau- 
heru. The northern branch is said to be full of 
holes, and very inaccessible ; we followed the Waio- 
tauheru, which we ascended for some miles, and 
encamped near a stream which falls into its right 
bank. 

We were now in the midst of soft vertical slate 
rocks, full of veins of quartz and carbonate of lime; 
similar rocks are common in the country round 
Wellington, but not on so large a scale. It is 
impossible to imagine in any part of the world 
a more secluded spot than that which we had now 
reached. At a distance of a day and a half’s 
wading from any settlement we reposed under 
the base of Tararua, and in the midst of a dense 
forest. The only sounds were those of the wind 
and of the constant rush of water. Had the 
country been bare and open, the feeling of seclu¬ 
sion would have been lessened, but the forest 
produced the lone effect. I can recommend the 
locality as an admirable site for a hermitage; the 
seclusion is complete. 

Our guide Manahi had ascended Tararua to 
some distance in the previous summer. He went 
alone, an extremely brave act for a Maori, but 
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frightened by a storm of wind and rain he had 
retreated, thinking that the Taniwha vras angry. 
I named the line of ascent Manahi’s pass, after as 
pleasant and obliging a Maori as I ever travelled 
with. The ridge of ascent lies between the north 
branch of the Otaki and the stream on which we 
were encamped. The main range is called the 
Maungahuka, or hill of sugar, as it is generally 
covered with snow. 

On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of the main range, our track leading up a 
spur of it through dense forest. After ascending 
for some distance, we obtained a fine view over 
the country in the direction of Waikanae; the 
range above which I found was called Rimutaka, 
so that name is not confined to the eastern one 
adjoining the Wairarapa plain.' It appeared to me 
that only one range separates the valley of the 
Waiotauheru from that of the Hakatarewaha, and 
that there is a low saddle by which the range might 
be easily crossed. 

After about five hours’ steady climbing we found 
a change in the vegetation. The trees became 
alpine in character and covered with moss ; and in 
another half-hour we emerged from the forest upon 
the open ridges at a height of probably 4000 to 
5000 feet above the sea. As my aneroid had been 
damaged, I could not depend upon it. The alpine 
trees were mostly Mara and black birch. The 
vegetation above consisted of veronica^ iarata, a sort 
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of broom, phormium tenax, tohi, moss, and a little 
grass. 

Here we were surrounded by snowy ridges, 
which commanded a most extensive view. The 
Kaikouras were very distinct, as also the Bluff, 
and land about Cape Campbell, with that part of 
Cook’s Straits lying between the latter and Terawiti. 
The mountains about us were broken into long 
and very steep ridges, separated by ravines some 
2000 feet deep, densely covered with forest up 
the bare line, which no doubt marks the line of 
winter snow. There was no appearance of any 
level land within the mountains. We looked down 
upon the Ohau valley, a deep ravine, but the view 
towards the far north-west was shut out. The 
two small peaks which I have called the Paps of 
Tararua appeared to be on the same ridge on 
which we stood. I regretted being unable to go 
on to them, as we were obliged to return for pro¬ 
visions. I do not think, however, that the Paps mark 
the highest point of Tararua, but that the summit 
ridge lies some eight or ten miles farther north, 
nearly opposite Horowhenua. Manahi knew no¬ 
thing of a reported lake in this direction, nor could 
we see any appearance of one. We descended to 
the camp in three hours, having found no water 
since we left the river in the morning. 

The temperature had fallen very much within 
the last few days, and the nights were cold. When 
we started from our camp on the morning of April 
9 th we found the water extremely chilly, and there- 
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fore pushed on with all speed. The Maoris had 
prepared shoes of platted flax, to save their feet 
from the stones in wading. We found the current 
of the river so strong that it kept the small gravel 
in constant movement, and consequently filled our 
boots with pebbles, which did not add to the plea¬ 
sure of travelling. After nine hours’ walking, seven 
of which was almost constant wading, we reached 
Otaki, performing the distance down stream in one 
day, which took more than two in the ascent. It 
was lucky that we did not remain longer within the 
mountains, for on that day they were covered with 
clouds, and the river showed signs of rising before 
we left its bed. 


( *07 } 


JOURNEY TO THE NORTHERN PENINSULA 
OF THE AUCKLAND PROVINCE. 


On January 14th, 1864, I embarked at Wellington 
in the steamship “ Rangatira.” We had not pro¬ 
ceeded far when the steamer came to a halt, and 
on examination it was found that there was a hole 
in her cylinder. Mr. Lyon, one of the passengers, 
suggested that she must have come from the wrong 
side of Scotland—Dundee. He himself had been 
a denizen of the banks of the Clyde. 

Having repaired the damage we made another 
start on the i6th. On the 17th we touched at 
Castle Point, and on the i8th reached Napier. On 
the 19th at Waiapu a boat came off, steered by 
the friendly chief Morgan, and brought us a white 
man as passenger. He informed us that the Maoris 
were in a very unsettled state, threatening to kill 
all the white people. Here we had fine views of 
the great mountain Hikurangi. From its outline, 
I think, it must be volcanic. At Kawakawa Bay 
we embarked two pakeha Maoris without shoes 
or stockings. They informed us that Wairoa, a 
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brother of Wi Tamihana, had arrived on this coast, 
and had persuaded the king natives to start for 
Waikato. From Tokomaru they would proceed 
round the coast, gathering up drafts at Waiapu, 
Kawakawa, &c., and thence, when about 300 strong, 
they were to proceed to Tauranga, where he alleged 
they would muster 1000 men as reinforcements to 
the Waikato. During the day we saw flying-fish 
and penguins. 

On January 20th Cuvier Island was in sight at 
daylight. We passed H.M.S. “ Miranda,” followed 
by the steamship “ Corio,” apparently carrying 
troops towards Tauranga. The sail across the 
Hauraki Gulf is always interesting, from the variety 
of the mountains, capes, and islands. At 4 p.m. we 
reached Auckland. 

Soon after landing I met Bishop Selwyn, looking 
very brown and sunburnt. He had just come in 
from the Waikato, and he informed me that he 
should return to the front on the following morning. 
I called on Sir George Grey, and endeavoured to 
get from him his views on the seat of Government 
questions. With his well-known reticence, however, 
he kept his opinion to himself He suggested Picton. 
He told me that Morgan of Waiapu, instead of 
being able to defend himself against the king party, 
or to attack their followers, only thought that he 
would defend himself at Table Island. 

On January 26th I proceeded on a tour to the 
north of Auckland. An individual named Callan 
had promised to procure me a horse, but when I 
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crossed to the north shore in the afternoon he 
declined to let me have it After some difficulty I 
procured another horse and started to the northward. 
The land, with the exception of some fertile spots, 
is very barren on the Auckland north shore, growing 
stunted fern and manuka. The country is rather 
low and undulating and in general unpicturesque. 
I was particularly struck with the carelessness of 
the Provincial government in the oversight of the 
bridges. The planks, I think, of all the bridges 
which we crossed had been fastened with nails of 
insufficient length; in consequence, the nails had 
drawn and the planks had started up in a graceful 
curve at each end; they rattled loosely, and the 
passage of the bridges was very dangerous. We 
reached and crossed the Wade, a navigable river. 
Mr. Maurice Kelly had a remarkable collection of 
houses, including a Roman Catholic chapel. We 
crossed the Orewa, and then struck the beach. At 
Major Cooper’s I was obliged to leave my horse 
and carry my swag afterwards, as there was no 
longer a horse track. We passed Otaranui Bay and 
reached Waiwera, where are hot springs, now of 
some note, and frequented by invalids. 

We next reached the Puhol river; up this river 
there was a German settlement numbering seventy 
or eighty souls. At Puhoi we procured a small 
boat, pulled out to sea, headed two points, and 
entered Mahurangi, a fine harbour with bold and 
pretty scenery. We ascended the Mahurangi as far 

as Brown’s mills, which is the head of navigation. 

o 
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The upper arm, or arms of this harbour, like those 
of other harbours in this northern peninsula, has 
a channel in the middle running between mud-flats, 
which are uncovered at low tide, and often make 
landing and disembarking very difficult and dis¬ 
agreeable. The water seemed alive with fish, and 
mullet were jumping in all directions ; but the in¬ 
habitants seemed seldom to take the trouble to catch 
them, though they swam almost up to their doors. 
There are many farms on the shores of the harbour, 
but as there is no natural grass, the process of 
bringing the land into cultivation is necessarily 
slow. 

On January 28th we walked across an isthmus 
of poor hilly land, covered with manuka scrub, to 
Matakana, a commodious port for vessels of low 
draft of water, and immediately opposite Sir George 
Grey’s island of Kauwau, Indeed the intervening 
space may be called a good and very commodious 
harbour, with a depth I think of about ten fathoms. 
The scenery here is pretty, but not grand. The 
combination of hill, forest, indented shore, and open 
sea is very pleasing ; the climate is delicious, but the 
fertility of the- soil is inferior. I found a fair hotel 
at Matakana. On January 29th I started north¬ 
ward, going up the river in a small boat for a 
mile and a half, and then having to walk. I 
crossed the great Omaha, a range of considerable 
elevation, and since celebrated as the place of re¬ 
treat of the prisoners of war who . escaped from 
Kauwau. The mild soft heat of this northern dis- 
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trict caused me to be drenched with perspiration 
in crossing the range. It was then inaccessible for 
a horse. Descending on the north side of the 
range we reached the house of a Mr. Dyer at 
Pakiri; here there is a sawmill and large forests 
of kauri, and I here procured a horse. The road 
led along the beach for seven miles, then over 
sandhills, then open fern hills with clumps of 
bush, then some farms with very poor crops near 
and at Te Arai, whence we proceeded to Mangawai, 
a small port. 

One M'Culloch, who accompanied me, had a 
dog, which after having five fights during the day, 
at length fought another dog under my horse’s belly, 
which was decidedly unpleasant. The character of 
the rocks we had passed during the day was largely 
volcanic, tufas, lavas, and volcanic sand. 

On January 30th I procured a fresh horse from 
the landlord, Mr. Dennison, and crossed barren 
hills to Waipu. Here there is a valley of some 
extent, colonised by Highlanders from Nova Scotia. 
A river of some size meanders through the valley. 
The aspect of the population is thoroughly Celtic, 
large hardy-looking men with red or black hair, 
boys going barefoot, with tartan clouts wrapped 
round their loins. There are many Campbells, 
called by various names, such as Campbell of 
the pa, of the cove, &c.; and so of M‘Kenzies, 
M ‘ Leans, M ‘ Leods, &c. Kenneth, M urdoch, Dugald, 
Donald, &c,, seemed to be the prevailing Christian 


names. 
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Life in Nova Scotia and New Zealand combined 
seemed to have had little effect in altering the ap¬ 
pearance and characteristics of the Highlanders, but 
possibly the next generation may tell a different 
tale. I once examined as a witness one Colin 
M'Kenzie, who put in and left out his h’s like a 
cockney; and one Simon Frazer, who told me he 
was a fish-hawker, was nearly in the same predi¬ 
cament. The English race and language predomi¬ 
nate in the Colonies, and will in course of time wear 
away the peculiarities of Scotch and Irish. The 
children of Germans cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary Englishmen, unless one happens to know 
their descent, when no doubt careful attention may 
detect a possible trace of their origin; that is to 
say, that they look Teutonic and not Celtic, they 
have fair hair and blue eyes. Possibly in the next 
generation one marries some one of Celtic blood, and 
the individuality is lost. There were some remark¬ 
ably fine-looking elderly men among the High¬ 
landers at Waipu, with that picturesque appear¬ 
ance which their nationally pronounced form and 
features give, and which is so distinctly wanting 
in the smooth and sleek appearance of the average 
Englishmen. There are four Government schools 
in the district, so that the Highlanders seem 
resolved to keep up their national character as 
regards education. The minister, whom I did not 
see, bears the honoured name of my old friend 
Norman M'Leod. 

To the seaward of Waipu rise the peaks of Bream 
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Head and the islands or rocks called the Hen 
and Chickens, highly picturesque ruins of old 
volcanoes. When we reached the ferry we were 
informed that the M'Kenzie boys had taken away 
the canoe, and we had to send for it. In the mean¬ 
time, however, M'Lean the ferryman gave us 
food, and would not take payment for the ferry. 
We rode along the beach for some miles, and then 
turned inland over a bad flat covered with high 
■manuka scrub. We crossed the Ruakaka river, and 
passed an old Ja with venerable puhutukawa and 
puriri trees growing on its site. Nine miles from 
our destination heavy rain commenced and quickly 
soaked us. We passed over poor hills, and at length 
obtained a fine view over the harbour of Wangarei, 
and reached Mangapai, a south-western arm of that 
harbour, at 6.30 p.m. 

Every part of New Zealand has its peculiarities 
in population, caused by the different mode of settle¬ 
ment of each place or province. Otago is, in the 
main, Scotch; Canterbury retains its Church of 
England characteristics; Wellington and Nelson 
are English, without marked peculiarities; New 
Plymouth is Devonshire. In this northern penin¬ 
sula of the Auckland Province the prevailing type 
is that of English dissent. The forms of piety 
peculiar to Dissenters are prevalent; long graces 
are said before and after meals with the right hand 
held up to the face. In this fashion the English are 
no doubt emulated by the Nova Scotian settlements. 
A stray Irish Roman Catholic may be met with now 
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and then, but he does not look in his proper 
element. 

There seemed to be very little meat in these 
parts. I had been feasting on bread and tea with ^ 
an occcisional egg for some days. Peach tart 
appeared to be the staple food of the country. 

On the morning of January 31st I procured a 
boat, and started at 4.30 a.m. to suit the tide. We 
passed down the Mangapai arm of the harbour in a 
channel between rr ud banks until we reached the 
more open harbou *. The boat was flat-bottomed, 
with a centre board, and therefore suited to repose 
on the mud-flats. The crew consisted of one man 
only, an old man-of-war’s man, who had served in 
the “ Minden,” the “ Iris,” and the “ Plover.” We 
had a light breeze in our favour, and jogged along 
steadily. I was at the steer-oar, and “ the crew" 
attended to the sail. Sharks were numerous, and 
one of them struck the steer-oar and gave me a 
push. 

The scenery was extremely pretty, and the vol¬ 
canic peaks at Wang^rei Heads are very fine. 
These peaks are called Manaia and his wives and 
children, whereto hangs a tale which I have for¬ 
gotten. 

We observed a good many farms on our left, that 
is, on the north side of the harbour. The settlers 
appear to have no horse or cattle teams and no 
ploughs, and breaking up is chiefly done by the spade. 

At all events, this was my impression. The great 
difficulty to the original settler in the Province of 
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Auckland is, that there is little or no natural grass, 
so that before the settler can keep his team and his 
plough he must break up and lay down in gp'ass 
some acres of his land. This takes a year or two of 
his time, and is a serious delay to a man of small 
means. This difficulty got over, however, progress 
is ensured. Here there is a considerable settlement 
of Nova Scotians. 

We reached Mr. Aubrey’s house at the Heads 
at 12.30; it is beautifully situated near the shore 
among volcanic rocks. Here I visited an old/a, 
and observed extensive kitchen middens. 

On February ist I went with Mr. Aubrey, who 
was resident magistrate, collector of customs, &c., 
to the Wangarei township, at the head of navi¬ 
gation of the north arm of the harbour. Here I 
found a comfortable hotel kept by M. Cafler, a 
Frenchman. His residence adjoined the hotel, and 
his garden contained many semi-tropical plants, 
such as bananas and oranges. The Norfolk Island 
araucarias were fine. 

I do not know if politics runs high in Wangarei, 
but I observed a notice in a store—“ Persons dis¬ 
cussing the politics of the day 'in this store are 
requested to choose some more suitable place.” 
We lunched upon mussels prepared by a French 
cook, and found them excellent. Two Maoris called 
upon Mr. Aubrey, one of whom had an umbrella to 
save his complexion from the sun. This was a 
Maori luxury that I had never before seen. We 
passed a pleasant and civilised evening with M. 
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Cafler, the ladies giving us music. Madame insisted 
that she should not be buried in New Zealand, and 
that, if the funeral rites could not be performed in 
Paris, her body should be taken out to sea and sunk. 
The Wangarei township had a more foreign-looking 
aspect than I had seen in New Zealand: perhaps 
M. Cafler had given his imprint to the town. The 
fruit was fine. I saw some very fine pigs. The 
high range to the westward is called Tangihuru. 

On the morning of February 2nd I embarked 
in my flat-bottomed boat at 6 a.m. When nearly 
opposite the Opaiki, or middle branch of the harbour, 
the wind came so strong against ua that we were 
forced to make fast to the shore. We found here 
sandstone, traversed by igneous veins and pebbles 
of agate and chert The ebb-tide commenced at 
I p.M. We then shoved off and reached as far as 
Limestone Island, where we were again obliged 
to make fast Here I found some specimens of 
calcspar. The limestone of which the island is 
composed is a soft, laminated, muddy-looking stone. 
Peaches were growing here, but they were not ripe. 
As we were getting hungry we roasted some, and 
found them eatable. Peaches abound throughout 
the north of New Zealand. At length the wind 
lulled, and we were enabled to start 

At 9 P.M. we were opposite the house at Man- 
gapai where I was to spend the night, and the man- 
of-war’s man landed me on the mud-flat and pro¬ 
ceeded with the boat higher up the creek. I had 
but a hundred yards to go, but in the dark this was 
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no joke. I waded in mud up to the knees ; I fell 
and was smothered in mud, and found great diffi¬ 
culty in rising again ; I sprawled and stumbled and 
scrambled, and at length reached terra firma in a 
most filthy state. The good lady of the house got 
me a tub and washed my clothes, and after arduous 
scrubbing I removed the mud from my person. 

The district of Mangapai looked rather dismal, 
although there are fine views over the harbour. 
There are, however, many enterprising settlers in 
the district, and as the brown fern hills are changed 
into green pastures the aspect of the country will 
soon be very pleasing. 

On the following morning I started on my return. 
Near Campbell’s of the pa I observed a great many 
old pas; one in particular was quite overgrown 
with old trees, and very picturesque. The Maori 
population here must have been very large in former 
times. From Mangawai I took the road across the 
Peninsula to Port Albert, an undulating and not 
fertile country. The bush was in patches, and I saw 
a good deal of kauri. At Houghton’s landing on 
the Oruawharo I took boat, and arrived at Port 
Albert at 9 p.m. Port Albert was a special settle¬ 
ment of Nonconformists that had lately been 
formed on a branch of the Kaipara : the site is fine, 
and the soil appeared to be good, the base rock being 
a limestone. I called on the minister, Mr. Edgar, 
who showed me that the soil was productive, 
although everything in the way of cultivation was 
yet on a small scale.. There were small patches of 
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wheat and corn, fine melons, and the cultivated 
grapes promised well. Port Albert has the advan¬ 
tage of water carriage, and when the railway to the 
Kaipara is completed, will be in easy communication 
with Auckland. 

I started on the following day for Mang^wai, 
expecting to get a passage to Auckland, and reached 
that place at 6 p.m., just in time to see the last cutter 
leaving the port. There was therefore no alterna¬ 
tive but again to cross the lofty Omaha to Mata- 
kana. On the following day I rode to Dyer’s at 
Pakiri, left my horse there, and then breasted the 
hill, reaching Munro’s at Matakana in the evening. 

Onions appear to be grown extensively at Mata¬ 
kana. Mr. Munro informed me that he had paid 
one man alone £ 150 for that vegetable last year at 
2s. per lb. 

At 6 P.M. on February 7th I found that the cutter 
“Northern Light” was at Pakuraka, just outside 
Matakana, and embarked in her the next morning, 
having previously breakfasted on fresh pork. This 
was only the third time I had tasted fresh meat 
since leaving Auckland, and would be an astound¬ 
ing fact to a settler from the southern parts of New 
Zealand. 

There are very pretty bays at Pakuraka, and 
each bay was enlivened with a human dwelling. 
The “ Northern Light” was one of the numerous 
small craft which supply Auckland with firewood. 
The woodcutters and jobbing workmen hereabouts 
appear to look down upon the hard-working farmers, 
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who toil all day with not much immediate return, 
but the time will come when toil and patience will 
meet its reward. 

We sailed with a nice fair breeze and a bright 
sky, passing Kauwau on our left, and arrived at 
Auckland wharf at 6 p.m. The cutter was a fine 
one, said to be worth ^^looo, and built to carry 
50 tons of firewood. H,er crew consisted of two 
Englishmen, one half-caste, and a Portuguese cook. 
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UP THE WAIKA TO AND IVAIPA. 


The war in the Waikato was at its height After 
the fights at Meremere and Rangariri, and the fall 
of Ngaruawahia, General Cameron had advanced 
up the Waipa (the greatest tributary of the Wai¬ 
kato) to a place called Terore, where he then 
lay encamped, making preparations for his final 
attack on the strongholds which were situated 
between the Waipa and the Horatiu, or main 
branch of the Waikato, which runs out of Lake 
Taupo. 

I proposed a visit to what was called “ the front,” 
and proceeded to look about for a horse. As all 
four-legged animals were then in great request, it 
was with great difficulty that I procured one from 
Mr. Hardington of Auckland, on which I started on 
February 15th, 1864. With much spurring I man¬ 
aged to get this wretched screw as far as Papakura, 
some twenty miles out, where I remained for the 
night. The roads were much cut up by the traffic 
of the campaign, and the dust was very bad. At 
Papakura numbers of soldiers and Waikato men 
were loafing about. 
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Having been informed that it was absolutely 
necessary for safety to accompany the escort which 
left Drury daily at 8 A.M., I mounted a fresh horse 
early on the morning of the i6th (having luckily 
found an officer who undertook to ride Mr. Har- 
dington’s screw back to Auckland), and breakfasted 
at Drury, after which I rode on to pick up the 
escort. At 9.30 I found it wending its way along, 
guarding a line of carts. After a short experi¬ 
ence of this mode of progression I got tired of it, 
and asked the officer in command if there was any 
danger in riding on. He informed me there was 
not, so I put spurs into my horse and went ahead. 
It is a pretty ride from Drury to the Waikato. 
Most of it is through bush, but very fine views are 
obtained, chiefly over the Manukau on the north, 
and the Waikato valley on the south. I was struck 
with the absurdity of the mode in which we dress our 
soldiers. Why should a soldier be attired in such 
a manner that in actual warfare he must discard or 
modify his usual habiliments ? We do not dress 
our sailors in that fashion. 

After enjoying a fine view over the Waikato 
valley, I descended to the Queen’s redoubt, then 
garrisoned by a strong force. It was situated on 
the right bank of the Waikato. Here I met Dr. 
M‘Shane of the 65th, an old friend; called on Colonel 
Chapman, commanding the i8th Royal Irish, and 
then rode on to Meremere, the road winding over 
low ridges of poor clay, the country open, and the 
river often in view on my right. The weather was 
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superb—just that bright elastic air which in New 
Zealand is so enjoyable. 

Meremere was the pa where the Maoris made 
their first g^eat stand in the Waikato. The posi¬ 
tion w?is turned by using a steamer in the river, and 
the Maoris, therefore, attacked on two sides, were 
forced to clear out. At Meremere I met my old 
friend, Major Turner, then in command of the tran¬ 
sport department. He gave me a letter to Lieu¬ 
tenant Hunt, R.N., at Rangariri, which proved of 
service, as otherwise I might have had difficulty in 
finding accommodation and in getting on. I slept 
at Rangariri, the second place where the Maoris 
made a stand. Here General Cameron advanced 
from the north along the ridge which commanded 
the pa, while a steamer forced the river and landed 
a regiment on the south side. The pa was a square 
enclosure, with a ditch of very moderate size; the 
river was on the west, and a large swamp on the 
east. Many valuable lives were lost trying to 
storm this pa. It is probable that this attempt 
ought never to have been made, as the Maoris 
could have been forced out or made to surrender 
by the use of artillery alone. Probably the General 
either despised his enemy too much, or feared that 
the garrison might all escape by the swamp if not 
handled at once, and that in consequence he might 
be put to the trouble of besieging them somewhere 
else. The result, however, wjis unfortunate; we 
lost many lives, and many of the Maoris escaped by 
the swamp. 
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■ I slept in the commissariat tent. The night was 
rather cold. At 6 a.m. on February 17th I started 
in a commissariat boat, leaving my horse at Ran- 
gariri. The boat was laden with oats, and a naval 
ofificer, Mr. Harrison, was in charge. At 7 p.m. 
we passed Armitage’s farm, and afterwards a village 
of Te Wheoro’s Maoris. At 9 a.m. we reached 
Rahuapukeko, too late to catch the “Pioneer” 
steamer, which had just started. Here there was a 
detachment of the 1 8th Regiment There are coal- 
seams on the left bank of the river. The “ Pioneer” 
returned, and at 3 p.m. I started in her. We 
stopped at the mine to coal, and I landed to examine 
it The thickness of the seam in sight was nine 
feet; the bottom of the seam was not seen. The coal, 
although very useful, is unsuited for ocean voyages. 
The “ Pioneer ” burnt double the quantity of this 
coal that she would have done of Australian. At 
Rahuapukeko, while waiting for the steamer, I 
noticed the arrival in a canoe of one of the old- 
fashioned pakeha Maoris with his family: his 
name was Randal. He informed me that his wife 
was of the highest blood of Waikato; some of his 
numerous family had married whites and some 
Maoris. The sight of this large, happy-looking, 
easy-going family, helped to relieve the tedium of 
detention. 

At the coal mines the steamer first entered the 
hills. Passing through this gorge we emerged on 
the upper Waikato, and passed the mission station 
at Taupiri on the left bank. The general character 
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of the country is made up of pumice flats and clay 
hills. About 6 p.m. we reached the royal city of 
Ngaruawahia, situated on the angle between the 
rivers Horatiu and Waipa. The city consisted of 
a palace of no great pretensions, being a not very 
large whare, and a few other smaller ones. Here 
we found a considerable detachment of troops. 
Mr. Frizell of the 14th gave me a bed in his tent, 
and we had a rubber of whist under difficulties. 
The situation of Ngaruawahia points it out as a 
place which must eventually become of great im¬ 
portance, standing as it does at the junction of two 
rivers navigable for small steamers, and backed by 
a very fertile country. 

On February i8th we started at 5.30 a.m. with 
two punts in tow, the river Waipa not much broader 
than the length of the steamer. Snags were nume¬ 
rous, and we were constantly bumping upon them. 
At 7.45 A.M. we reached the steamer “ Avon ” in a 
semi-submerged state, with her bows under water 
and her stern sticking up. She had knocked a hole 
in her bows and had sunk in this fashion. Attempts 
were now being made to get her up. We passed 
several canoe boats of Maori women and children 
looking very depressed. We reached Whatawhata 
at noon. Here there was a detachment of the 65th, 
and I met an old friend, Toker, of that regiment. 
The country passed through was level, but well 
above the banks of the river. As w'e proceeded, the 
cliffs increased in height to an alternation of 80 to 90 
feet on one bank and from 20 to 30 feet on the other. 
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At 3.50 p.M. we reached Rahi-ngapouri, where 
we found another military station garrisoned by a 
detachment of the 14th. About 5 p.m. we reached 
Terore, then the headquarters of the army, a fine 
position commanding extensive views over the sur¬ 
rounding plains, and looking on to the fine mountain 
of Pirongia on the south, an old volcano. 



GENERAL CAMKRON’s CAMP AT TERORE. 
PIRONGIA IN BACKGROUND. 


I got a shake-down in the tent of Mr. St. Hill, 
the General’s aide-de-camp, and dined with General 
Cameron, an officer whom I had known as far back 
as the year 1836, when he was a captain of the 
42nd at Corfu, and I was a midshipman of H.M.S. 

p 
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“ Sapphire ” stationed at the same place. I passed 
a pleasant evening with him and his staff. 

It was supposed that the troops would soon 
advance to the attack of the pas to which the Maoris 
had retreated within a few miles of Terore; and 
indeed the attack did take place soon afterwards, 
but the time for the performance of this operation 
was of course kept a secret. Bishop Selwyn was 
in the camp and performed service daily. 

On February 19th I started at 6 a.m. in the 
“ Koheroa ” steamer, in which I had ascended from 
Ngaruawahia. At 7.15 we struck a snag with such 
force that a man was knocked overboard, and I 
nearly went over myself. The man swam on shore, 
and we picked him up. At Rahi-ngapouri I met 
Major Dwyer of the 14th, so well known in Wel¬ 
lington. I reached Ngaruawahia about 12.30 p.m. 
On the following day I picked up my horse at Ran- 
gariri and rode as far as Papakura, and on the 21st 
reached Auckland. 

Soon afterwards an order came from the General 
to send the first-class militia from Auckland to 
what was called “ the front.” That is to say, it was 
to garrison the redoubts about Papakura and Drury, 
while the troops then guarding them were to be 
moved into the Waikato. This may have been 
necessary, but it caused immense derangement to 
the business of the town. Our landlord had lost 
his servant, who had to shoulder his rifle and 
go; and he and his wife had themselves to do all 
the work of the house. Altogether, it struck me 
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that the war was conducted on a somewhat too 
imperial scale both as to men and money—it was 
employing a steam-hammer to crush an egg. If 
Governor Sir T. Gore Browne had been allowed 
the use of two or three regiments, the work would 
probably have been done as well as it was by Sir 
George Grey and some ten regiments sent at an 
enormous outlay. 

The British Government might take a lesson 
from New Zealand with regard to the action that 
should follow the wars that have been going on in 
the Transvaal and in Afghanistan. The general 
rule of late has been to fight a war to a conclusion, 
and then rest exhausted. The proper plan is to com¬ 
mence then works of development. After the New 
Zealand wars, came the public works policy, by 
which means the country was opened by road and 
rail, and a future outbreak of the Maoris on any 
extensive scale rendered almost impossible. Now 
is the time to commence public works in the 
Transvaal, and to open it by road and rail to the 
rest of the world; but no doubt this is a work which 
should be undertaken by the confederated South 
African States, and should not be thrown upon the 
British Government; but if the said Government 
intends to continue to protect these colonies with 
Imperial forces, it should see that this is done. 
One difficulty to improvement in the South African 
Colonies seems to be the tenure of land. I have not 
been able to make out what this is, but I am in¬ 
formed that a man helps himself to as much land as 
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he wants without payment to any one, and that 
each Boer family requires 6000 acres. Now, if 
every family in a country requires 6000 acres, it 
cannot support a large population, and if land is to 
be had for nothing, there is then no land fund, and 
no money from that source to pay for roads and 
bridges and immigration. It is difficult for an Aus¬ 
tralasian colonist to imagine how a new country can 
progress without a land fund. I should suppose 
that if the Transvaal should be relegated to the 
Boers, it would pass into a stage of utter stagnation. 
The whole of the Cape Colonies seem to be in want 
of fresh blood, and a constant stream of it; but this 
can only be gained by placing the land laws on a 
proper footing. 

British influence and policy ought gradually to 
spread from the South African Colonies to the 
equator, either directly, or through active, not stag¬ 
nant, colonies, and this policy should always be kept 
in view. It will be a work of time, perhaps of cen¬ 
turies. The question of Afghanistan stands on a 
different footing, because that country is not and can¬ 
not become a colony; but the reasoning is similar. 
Let railways be driven up the passes as far and as 
fast as possible—this will open the country to trade, 
and will enable forces to be rapidly concentrated 
when required. We have not only the example of 
the Romans to guide us, but also that of the great 
road-maker. General Wade. 
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A RIDE over the Canterbury Plains from Christ¬ 
church, with an imperceptible rise, brought me to 
Mr. Ross’s station near the slopes of the hills, where 
I passed the night. On the following day, keeping 
the hills on my right hand, I reached the left bank 
of the Rakaia, and spent some time in gazing on 
the wild scene of ruin and desolation in the wide 
bed of that river. The hills which I had skirted 
are extremely interesting geologically, containing 
palaeozoic rocks, and also sandstones and coal¬ 
beds, probably both of mesozoic and tertiary age. 
A large outcrop of intrusive trappean rocks also 
appears. Turning to the river one looks down over 
a high cliff, where the gravels rest upon tertiary 
rocks, upon the discoloured snow-water of the 
Rakaia, sprawling in numerous channels through 
beds of gravel; turning our eyes up stream to the 
westward, the great river-bed is visible for a long 
distance, until the horizon is shut in by the very 
high mountains of the main range; on the left 
hand high ranges of crumbling slates rise from the 
right bank of the river; to the eastward all is plain. 
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Entering the gorge of the river, the road leads 
chiefly over a terrace, rough, stony, and irregular, 
until it reaches Mr. Oakden’s station, near Lake 
Coleridge. Here I slept, and the next morning 
went to visit the lake. It is very pretty, but inferior 
to many of the Otago lakes. It is long and narrow, 
lying parallel to the course of the Rakaia, but 
separated from the river by a range of some height, 
with an outlet at the upper or western part Thus 
a fence of about two miles, I think, from the lower 
end of the lake to the river, makes a close paddock 
of the sheep run. The waves were washing gently 
on a gravel beach at the point to which I descended, 
the banks were fringed with shrubs, and some 
patches of black birch clung to the sides of the hills. 
A fine promontory is seen to project into the nor¬ 
thern side of the lake, and the pass was pointed out 
to me which leads to the upper Waimakariri. 

Turning my back on Lake Coleridge, I returned 
by the way that I came to Mr. Ross’s; and on the 
following day he kindly accompanied me to see a 
coal-mine on the slope of the Malvern Hills. We 
found two men at work sinking on a seam of coal 
which, to the best of my recollection, dipped at an 
angle of perhaps 20° to 30°. Thence we rode across 
the plains to the banks of the Waimakariri, at the 
point where the waters of that river take leave of 
their rocky bed, and the river takes to a shingle 
bed and a shifting course. It is a fine view, and 
there is a great amount of plain, but the elevation 
must be considerable. 
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I happened soon afterwards to ride up to visit 
Dr. Haast at the Kowai stream, a tributary of the 
Waimakariri, some miles farther west, the distance 
being about forty miles from Christchurch. Dr. 
Haast was then putting in a drive to prove a coal- 
seam. In the evening we discussed the height of 
the Teremakau saddle. This led to a question as 
to what height we were at the time. I had ridden 
from Christchurch without passing a hill of any kind, 
and with only an imperceptible rise. 1 suggested 
700 or 800 feet. “ Ah! ” said Dr. Haast, “ it is over 
1400 feet by several aneroid observations.” At the 
gorge of the Waimakariri I took leave of Mr. Ross, 
and returned to Christchurch. 
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TWO NIGHTS A T MO TUN A U. 


Wishing to see the Amuri country, I hired a horse 
in Christchurch, and rode the first afternoon as far 
as Leithfield on the Kowhai, passing over the rich 
plains of Canterbury and crossing the Waimakariri 
and Ashley rivers. This was before the days of 
bridges, and the former river was crossed by a punt, 
the latter by wading. At Cameron’s at Salt Water 
Creek, on a former occasion, I remember meeting a 
person who had a most unfavourable opinion of 
New Zealand. He was a Tasmanian, and arrived 
at the hotel with Mr. Caverhill, very wet, just as I 
had finished my evening meal and had ensconced 
myself before a good fire. The weather had been 
dreadful for some time past, and the Tasmanian’s 
temper was put out. “ The country is either a 
mountain or a morass,” he said to me; “ it wants 
slabbing over, sir.” 

At Leithfield Mr. Stafford joined me, and on 
the following day we rode together over the fine 
pastures of the Mount Grey Downs, a locality 
celebrated for moa bones, up through the lime¬ 
stones of the Weka pass, down over the flats of the 
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Hurunui, forded that stream, and then jogged 
along the plain to the Wai-au-ua. 

As the sun went towards the horizon the detached 
hills of the Amuri country assumed a rich colouring 
and appearance, unique in New Zealand. It was 
the perfection of a grazing country; large undulat¬ 
ing plains and hills of moderate slope, the latter 
offering finer pasture than the former, which con¬ 
tained a considerable proportion of gravel country. 
We had been joined by Mr. George Lee and a 
lady. We crossed the Wai-au-ua, and before dark 
reached Culverdon station, belonging to M'Donnell 
of Glengarry, or perhaps more correctly expressed 
“ Glengarry ” alone. Here we put up for the night. 
On the following morning I parted company with 
Mr. Stafford, who rode on towards Nelson, accom¬ 
panied by Glengarry. 

I started with Mr. George Lee. Our road led to 
the northward, through Mr. Duppa’s run. After¬ 
wards the country became more elevated and 
broken, and at night we rested at Highfield, Mr. 
Lee’s homestead, the elevation of which above the 
sea must be considerable. 

On the following day I crossed a range to the 
eastward, and descended upon Mr. Edward Lee’s 
run. Mount Parnassus, so called, I suppose, because 
the homestead is upon a flat, on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo. 

I was now on my way southward again, and the 
next place I stopped at was Mr. Robinson’s run 
at the Cheviot Hills, a superb estate lying between 
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the Wai-au-ua and Hurunui rivers. Here were 
great improvements going on, not only on works 
directly profitable, but upon ornamental planting 
also. Mr. Robinson was absent, I think in Eng¬ 
land, but I was hospitably received by the manager, 
Mr. Gerard; and on the following morning directed 
carefully by him how to hit Moore’s station on the 
Mount Grey Downs, to arrive at which required, for 
a stranger, some skilful navigation. Mr. Gerard 
advised me not to take the track up the Greta bum, 
but to keep the ridge to the eastward of that stream. 

The morning broke into drizzling rain, and when 
I reached the Humnui, the water was muddy. In 
consequence, I could not clearly see the ford and 
had a short swim. I then got on the ridge before- 
mentioned, and found a track leading along it, but 
the mist on the summit was so thick that I could 
only see a few yards round me. In consequence, I 
missed the proper track, taking one which led me 
too much to the eastward, and when it cleared up 
about 3 P.M. I found myself in a valley, with no 
chance of making Moore’s station before dark. I 
therefore resolved to make for the coast and pass 
the night at one of the stations there. I rode 
down the small valley, ascended the coast range, 
and at 6 p.m, looked down upon the sea, and upon 
Motunau island and station, with a fine array of 
buildings and stockyards. Here, I thought, I should 
be snug for one night. I lighted a cigar and rode 
slowly down the hill, admiring the light of the set¬ 
ting sun upon sea and shore, and soon arrived at 
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the homestead. To my astonishment, and I may 
say disgust, there was no sign of human life about. 
Indeed, from the long grass in the stockyards and 
other appearances, it was evident that no one had 
been there for some considerable time. The house 
was carefully locked and the windows secured. 

I found a detached kitchen open, however. The 
feed was so good in the stockyard that I first secured 
my horse there. I found an axe and chopped up 
some firewood and lit a fire, at which to dry my 
clothes. By this time it was getting dark and I 
was getting hungry. I had one sandwich. I ate 
half of it, and kept the other half for the following 
morning, resolving to rise at daybreak and make for 
Leithfield to breakfast. I had a fixed opinion, 
whence derived I cannot say, that the road to 
Leithfield led round the coast. On the following 
morning I therefore started and tried the coast line, 
but soon found myself jammed by gullies which I 
could not cross, and saw that no road led that way. 
I changed my tactics, turned to the right about, and 
made for Stonyhurst. I had seen that station from 
the hill, apparently about six or seven miles from 
Motunau, and expected to reach it easily. I came 
to a gully, which I followed up and down from the 
sea to the mountain, and could find no place to 
cross. I could have crossed on foot easily enough, 
but my horse, a hired one, was knocked up, and I 
could not venture to take him down the gully for 
fear I should never get him up ag^in. 

So, being now very hungry, I went back to 
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Motunau, determined to catch and slaughter a fowl. 
I put my horse again in the stockyard and proceeded 
in chase of the feathered tribe. I did not succeed 
in catching one, but I found six eggs; I also found 
a barrel of flour. I was now secure of provisions 
for one day at least. I made a Are, baked some 
cakes, and boiled my eggs: three of the eggs I 
ate, and kept three in reserve. Having found the 
kitchen table cold and hard to sleep upon, I thought 
I would find more comfortable quarters, and managed 
to break into a bedroom of the house, where I 
found bed and blankets. The evening was lovely. 
As I stood in the front I made sure that I saw a 
horseman coming at a gallop. Presently he seemed 
to stop, to turn away to one side, and then to come 
on again. On a nearer view it proved to be a bull. 
I passed a comfortable night, and on the following 
morning hit the right track,’ which winds over the 
ridges of the limestone range, descended upon the 
plain of the Waipare and reached Leithfield about 
noon. 

I was informed that, although the distance from 
Motunau to Stonyhurst is apparently so short, yet 
the length of road is fifteen miles. The triangular 
block of country on which are situated the Stony¬ 
hurst, the Motunau, and one or two other runs, is 
very remarkable, and is mainly composed of meso- 
zoic rocks, rising to a height, I should think, of over 
2000 feet There is a large quantity of limestone. 
I passed numerous pigs, large and small, no doubt 
most dangerous to the lambs. Near the Greta 
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burn I fell in with one of those unfortunate youths 
called cadets, young men of probably good family 
from England, learning the art of sheep-farming; 
this young man was guarding the boundary of the 
Stonyhurst run, and he looked very wet and dismal. 
Having refreshed myself at Leithfield after my con¬ 
tinued fast, I rode into Christchurch. 
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A VISIT TO THE II UR UN UI LAKES. 


Wishing to visit the Hurunui Lakes, I procured 
from the late Mr. Cookson of Christchurch a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Taylor, who held the run in 
the district, now also dead, having been drowned in 
the Teremakau river. Turning to the left inland, 
without crossing the Hurunui, I proceeded to a or 
saddle, which looks down on that river. Here I was 
encountered with such a blast of north-west wind, 
that I was nearly carried off my saddle, and my 
horse started in amazement. Soon afterwards the 
track entered the narrow part of the valley, and led 
along a sideling on the right bank, with the river 
close on the right hand. The mountains increased 
in height and wildness. At length I reached Mr. 
Taylor’s wool-shed, and found that he was there 
himself. I presented my letter of introduction. Mr. 
Taylor asked me if I would like a fresh horse, to 
which I replied in the affirmative. He immediately 
jumped on his horse, rounded in a lot of mares 
which he used for wool-packing through the gorge, 
caught one of them, transferred my saddle and bridle 
to her, and told his man to take my horse in charge. 
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I had heard that Mr. Taylor was a hard rider, 
and thought nothing of riding into Christchurch, 
some seventy or eighty miles, without drawing 
bridle. He asked me at what pace I liked to 
travel. I said I was not particular. He there¬ 
upon set off at a gallop, and I followed, keep¬ 
ing up with some difficulty. Our road led along a 
terrace, frequently intersected by the beds of tribu¬ 
tary streams of the Hurunui; mountains of perhaps 
5000 to 7000 feet in height rose on each side. The 
day was warm and sunny with us, but storms played 
about the summits of the mountains, and the pheno¬ 
menon of snow falling on their tops, melting and 
again falling, was frequently repeated. After a 
gallop of some seven or eight miles, Mr. Taylor 
suddenly turned to his left, rode up to an old hut, 
jumped off his horse, rummaged about, and soon 
filled his jersey front with eggs. I was now very 
warm, and would have preferred to ride slower. I 
therefore suggested that a too rapid pace might be 
dangerous to the safety of the eggs, but Mr. Taylor 
said, “ Never fear!” And again starting at a gallop, 
we soon reached his house, situated in a most re¬ 
markable position, one of the lakes lying in front, 
separated from the house by a gentle slope and 
with a magnificent surrounding of high and wild 
mountains. Strange to say, only one of the eggs 
had come to grief. 

We must have now reached a considerable eleva¬ 
tion ; not less than 1400 or 1500 feet, probably 
more. In consequence, as soon as the shades 
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of night fell, the temperature became very cold, 
but I found when I retired to rest that I had 
a liberal allowance of blankets, and that they were 
required. Rising early the next morning, I had 
another fine view of the remarkable scene in which 
I was situated, and after breakfast I left Mr. 
Taylor’s hospitable home and returned to Christ¬ 
church. 

The scenery of the Hurunui has not the extreme 
wildness which gives so remarkable a character to 
that of the Rakaia and some other rivers. The 
river is confined in general within its banks, and 
within the mountains has cut for itself a rock bed 
with vertical cliffs of moderate elevation, which 
give sections of palaeozoic slates and sandstones. 
The mountains rise at a very steep slope. They 
are in places wooded, chiefly with black birch, 
but are in general bare of trees. I had wished 
to proceed as far as the col or saddle over which 
the road leads to the valley of the Teremakau, 
and consequently to western waters; but I found 
that it would have taken more time than I could 
then spare. I was under the impression that the 
road to the west coast should pass that way instead 
of by the valley of the Waimakariri, and I still think 
that opinion to be a correct one, notwithstanding 
that the road has been taken by the latter route. 
I must, however, admit that this view of the matter 
is founded upon limited observation. 





( 24 « ) 


JOURNEY FROM CHRISTCHURCH 
TO DUNEDIN. 


On Monday, March ist, 1864, I got upon Cobb’s 
coach, at 8 a.m., at the Christchurch post-office. It 
was a wonderful machine, remarkably easy in its 
motion, and hung upon leather straps. Its easy 
swinging movement, however, is apt to produce 
upon some persons a feeling akin to sea-sickness. 
We had five horses, driven by Mr. Baker, a 
veteran American coachman, who handled his 
reins with the skill of long practice. He thinks 
the Americans speak better English than the 
English do, which may be true enough, taking all 
classes into consideration; the nasal twang may be 
balanced against the misplacement of the letter h. 

The morning was clear and bright, as we started 
over the plains and left the spires and Gothic roofs 
of Christchurch behind us; afterwards, however, 
the wind got up with much dust. We travelled 
over the treeless plain until we reached the Rakaia, 
where we dined, and crossed the river in a punt. 
From this there was a long stretch of waterless 
and open country for twenty miles to the Ashburton, 

Q 
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with not a single house between the rivers, the 
mountains in view on our right and the ocean on 
our left, and the soil gravelly. Much wire fencing 
was in course of erection to separate and subdivide 
the sheep-runs. 

We found a large hotel at the Ashburton, kept by 
a Mr. Turtoa This is the place of junction for the 
coaches. The charges at the inns on this road were 
then very heavy—^three shillings for each meal, and 
one shilling for a glass of liquor. The difficulties of 
crossing the rivers and the absence of timber of any 
description, either for fuel or for building purposes, 
no doubt caused the heavy charges and showed the 
necessity for railways. 

My friend Mr. Wigly arrived by the up-mail. 
A newspaper man immediately buttonholed him to 
subscribe to the Oamaru “ Times,” but his suit was 
unsuccessful. We slept at the Ashburton. 

On March 22nd we started in another coach, 
driven by one John Knox, also an American. I have 
always found the American drivers in New Zealand 
very civil and intelligent. Indeed, the only uncivil 
driver I have met with was an Australian. Our 
course lay over a level and stony plain. We changed 
horses at Rogers’, on the Hinds river, ferried the 
Rangitata, and again changed coaches. Here Sir 
Cracroft Wilson’s homestead is seen below the bank, 
and the late Mr. F. Jollie’s on the south side of 
the river, apparently a pretty place, the run extend¬ 
ing into'the lower ranges. The wind now got up 
with great force from the south-west; the dust was 
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dreadful, and the temperature cold. The country 
improved, and indeed became very fine. We dined 
at Orari, passed Arowhenu, and reached Timaru 
at 5 P.M., where I found a good hotel. Old volcanic 
rocks appear a mile or two before reaching Timaru, 
and form low undulations, one can scarcely call 
them hills. Here there is a roadstead, but very poor 
shelter. A steamer was at anchor in the offing. 

On March 22nd we left Timaru at 9 a.m., driving 
over a volcanic soil: reached Pareora in six miles. 
The road now passes over fine flats, running gently 
up to hills inland, and the gravel had nearly or quite 
disappeared. Altogether it is a fine country. At 
3 p.M. we reached Waimate, where there is a large 
bush, and the country becomes more hilly. Here I 
met Mr. Studholme, and went with him to his pic¬ 
turesque residence, where I passed the night. It is 
one of the nicest places in the Canterbury Province. 
On the following morning I rode away early to catch 
the coach at Waiho. We reached the Waitangi, or 
in southern phrase the Waitaki, river at 9.30 a.m. 
The land continued fine until we approached the 
river, when gravel reappeared. 

The Waitaki has an immense breadth of shingle 
bed, and the river is divided into many streams. It 
must have been very nervous and dangerous work 
fording it. The Kairau mountains with Mount 
Domett form the interior background on the Otago 
side; the view is fine and grand, but bare from 
the absence of forest. This want checks very much 
the settlement of the country. The low country is 
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a series of terraces. We dined at Brown’s accommo¬ 
dation house, and then crossed the river. We had 
hrst a long walk over shingle and small streams, 
and then crossed in a punt. It is a detestable river. 
On the south side we were met by a trap with a 
jibbing horse, which was with difficulty forced to 
drag us to Oamaru, where we found an excellent 
colonial hotel—“ The Northern.” 

Oamaru is pretty; it is built round a bay, which 
commands a large trade, although it is dangerous, 
as being very deficient in shelter. The surrounding 
country is hilly and bare, but the soil is good. There 
is much tertiary limestone, and the geological situa¬ 
tion is interesting. From Oamaru the valley of 
the Waitaki, as far as Lindis’ Pass, is supplied ; 
the immediate surrounding country being good, the 
trade of the port is sure to increase unless carried 
off by the railway direct to Dunedin.* 

On March 26th, we left Oamaru with a full 
coach. We breakfasted at Hampden, the upper 
township of Moeraki. Here there is a good bay. 
We passed through a gorge which put me in mind 
of the gorge of Olliules between Marseilles and 
Toulon. The rocks are calcareous sandstone and 
conglomerate, in which are caves. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moeraki, I think, Mr. Mantell first dis¬ 
covered moa bones in the South Island associated 
with human implements. We crossed the Shag 
valley, and dined at Waikouaite, a pretty spot. 

♦ This district has since proved very fertile for the growth of cereals, 
and exports wheat largely to England. 
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After a long ascent of the Blueskin range we 
reached the summit, and as the horses went 
spanking down hill we enjoyed fine views over 
Port Chalmers and the harbour of Dunedin, the 
hills covered by rich forest, the harbour pic¬ 
turesquely broken by cape, promontory, and island, 
and Dunedin lying in a fine position at the head 
of navigation. 
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FROM DUNEDIN TO LAKE WAKA- 
TIPU AND INVERCARGILL. 


On March 26th I started in Hoyt’s coach at 6.30 
A.M. The road passed over hills until it reached 
the Taieri plain; the rocks schists with some tertiary 
patches, brown coal, &c. The Taieri is a flat plain 
of alluvium and gravel lying between schist ranges 
on each side, with the river Taieri running through 
it, and not unfrequently flooding its lower part. 
We were travelling by the shortest and at the same 
time the highest route to the interior, and therefore 
instead of descending the valley we crossed it to 
West Taieri, and then ascended on the flanks of 
the Maungatua range. We gradually rose to a 
height of about 3000 feet, the country somewhat 
resembling the Scotch Highlands, except that there 
was no heather; and we reached M‘Donald’s inn at 
Old Man’s Creek at 6 p.m. Here I had the pleasure 
for the first time of meeting Dr. Hector, who was 
on his way to Dunedin. In consequence of the 
elevation the night was very cold. 

We started at 6 A.M. on March 31st, and passed 
over a schist range, obtaining fine views of the 
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Old Man’s range and Mounts Remarkable and 
Aspiring. During the day we travelled up and 
down over a mountain road, large schistose rocks 
standing out in all directions, the upper Taieri plain 
sometimes in view on our right, the country grassy 
and entirely devoid of trees, and I may say, giving 
a clear idea of the climate of the interior of Otago— 
dry, with warm bright days and cold nights, forming 
a strong contrast to the moister climate of the coast. 
In the afternoon we crossed Raggetty range, and 
then ran down hill for about seven miles to the gold¬ 
field township of Dunstan, now Clyde, on the banks 
of the Molyneux. 

Our driver put on a spurt, and we drove stylishly 
up the main and only street of the township. It 
presented a most striking appearance. At the door 
of nearly every other wooden or corrugated iron 
box, or canvas shelter, of which the architecture of 
the town consisted, an elaborately got-up barmaid 
presented herself to see the arrival of the coach. 
The get-up of the hair was something wonderful, 
and not to be exceeded in London or Paris. The 
sight was curious, and I don’t think altogether 
pleasing. I should have preferred more simplicity, 
such as the snood and striped petticoat of the Scotch 
lassie, but there is no accounting for taste. We 
pulled up at the door of a hotel, where, perhaps, 
the most magnificent of the barmaids had presented 
herself. 

We were now in the region of high prices, and I 
had to pay ;^4 for a horse to take me to Queens- 
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town on Lake Wakatipu, one day’s journey. On 
April 1st I left Dunstan on the said expensive 
animal. Our route led up the valley of the Moly- 
neux, which ran in a deep cleft on our left, with 
vertical cliffs about too feet high. We soon left 
the Dunstan flat, and entered the gorge. The 
Kauwara junction i^ a fine sight. Here the Moly- 
neux, coming from Lake Wanaka, is crossed by a 
bridge over the foaming torrent, and is joined below 
by the Kauwara from Lake Wakatipu. Our road 
now led up the valley of the latter stream. 

After passing “ Roaring Meg,” a picturesque and 
foaming torrent, the gorge becomes much narrower. 
Here we met large parties of men engaged in 
making the road. We left the Kauwara valley on 
our left, and dropped down upon the “ Arrow ” at 
6 P.M. Here there is a large auriferous flat. I was 
introduced to Warden Aylmer, and then rode in the 
dark across the plain and the Shotover river, past 
Frankton on Lake Wakatipu, and reached Queens¬ 
town at 8.30 P.M. 

On turning out on the morning of April 2nd, I was 
struck with the magnificent character of the scenery. 
Without attempting a minute description I may, as 
matter of comparison, state that Lake Wakatipu is 
equal in beauty to the finest Scottish lakes, but with 
vastly greater proportions. The Scottish mountains 
do not attain an altitude of more than 3000 to 5(xx> 
feet, and seldom reach that height, while Lake 
Wakatipu is bounded by mountains from 6000 to 
7000 feet high. Were the gold-diggers displaced 
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by a few Scotch gillies and shepherds, with their 
dogs and guns, one might imagine one’s self in the 
Highlands. Possibly comparison with some of the 
Swiss lakes might be more appropriate, although I 
cannot recall one that would suit The rich cultiva¬ 
tion which is common on the shores of the Swiss 
lakes is wanting, but may in favoured spots be 
eventually supplied. The climate is too cold, at least 
at night to allow comparison with the Italian lakes, 
nor is there the same variety of outline that is 
possessed by Lago Maggiore. Lake Como would 
do better, but where are the terraced vineyards, 
the monasteries, the castles, and the villas. Lake 
Wakatipu is 60 miles long; its surface is 1000 
feet above the sea, and its depth 1300 feet, or 
300 feet below sea-level. It is only one of a 
series of splendid lakes, including Wanaka, Te 
Anau, &c. 

After breakfast I walked to the Arthur’s Point 
diggings on the Shotover. It was an interesting 
sight; the river was embanked for a considerable 
distance, and the miners were hard at work with 
Californian pumps, keeping down the water and 
getting out wash-dirt. If rain comes on, their work 
is in danger. The Shotover has yielded much 
gold, and many miners believe there is an enormous 
wealth in its bed; consequently many plans have 
been formed to turn the stream. Whether any of 
these have been carried out or not, I cannot say. 

Near Queenstown I observed that one of the 
numerous water-races (which are so striking a 
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feature in Otago) had been turned on to irrigate a 
garden, and the result was the production of vege¬ 
tables of an enormous size. With its immense 
supply of water, New Zealand will in time make use 
of irrigation to a great extent. At Queenstown 
and the other mining towns the newsvendors were 
crying their “ highly important news.” At 4 p.m. I 
embarked in the “ Expert ” steamer for Kingstown 
at the south end of the lake, and enjoyed the 
splendid scenery, until rain and darkness sent me 
below for shelter. 

I saw little of Kingstown. It was dark when I 
arrived, and it was still dark when I left at 3.45 A.M., 
April 3rd. When daylight broke I found we were 
on the descent from the mountain country to the 
plains. We were passing through a fine pastoral 
country with grassy valleys and hills decreasing in 
height. We passed Athol, and breakfasted at Dome 
Pass. Crossed the Oreta, and dined at Limestone 
hill. Here I found good specimens of calcspar 
and fossils of pecten, &c. We passed Wallace- 
town, and drove through a bad road cut through 
the bush to Invercargill, Part of this road was 
“corduroy.” We picked up a young woman at 
Wallacetown with a very strong Glasgow accent 
She was much alarmed at the prospect of being 
seen driving into Invercargill on the “Sabbath.” 
However, she took the risk. We found a very 
good hotel, the “ Southland Club,” about the best 
I had met with in the colony. 
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INVERCARGILL AND THENCE TO 
DUNEDIN. 


- 0 - 

Ikvercargill has been laid out by a surveyor of 
expansive views. Its principal streets are of enor¬ 
mous width. I forget the measurement, but it is 
certainly not less than two chains. The town is 
situated on a dead level, at the head of navigation 
of the New river, and would be on a fine situation, 
were it not for the numerous swamps and conse¬ 
quent dampness of the position, and the absence of 
road metal. It is, in fact, in the centre of the soft 
country. As only small craft can ascend the New 
river, the port for large vessels is twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, at the Bluff. In the absence of road metal the 
foot-ways of the main streets were formed of wood, 
in the fashion of a grating but without the cross 
pieces. It was rather awkward walking, one was 
apt to trip. There was a surprising number of 
good buildings, stores, hotels, &c., but the thing 
was overdone. It was intended by a railway to 
the lakes to take most of the gold business from 
Dunedin, but the scheme was not successful, and 
Invercargill, afterwards, to a great extent collapsed. 
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I met friends in Invercargill, and spent a pleasant 
time there. There was great animation in the 
streets, and a curious mixture of Scotch settlers 
and Australian miners. Some of the former fre¬ 
quented the bars in kilts, and looked proud of their 
appearance. 

I rode to the Bluff. The road was near the 
line of railway and through heavy cuttings in peat 
swamps. I found igneous rocks on approaching 
the Bluff. The trees showed signs of strong gales 
from the south-west The Bluff is rather a wild¬ 
looking windy place, but as there is depth of water 
for large vessels, it is a great convenience as a har¬ 
bour. The line of railway from Invercargill to the 
interior was planned and laid down with wooden 
rails. This proved a failure. The wheels slipped 
in wet weather and the rails crushed, so that iron 
rails had to be substituted.* 

On April 7th I started in Cobb’s coach for 
Dunedin, the only other ptissenger being Mr. 
Sheath, the head of the telegraph department. 
Our road was over a rich unctuous plain, skirted by 
what is called the “ Long Bush.” In the distance, 
on our left, were the high mountains; the scenery 
altogether is very fine. We descended some gravel 
terraces and crossed a creek where some coal-seams 
cropped out. At i p.m. we dined at M'Gibbon’s 
at the Mataura falls. This is a most interesting 
spot The Mataura, a fine river, here falls over 

♦ A through line of railway is now complete from the Bluff to 
Christchurch and Lyttelton. 
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mesozoic sandstone of the New Zealand coal 
period. I found plant impressions on the south 
side. There are fine pools in the river, which looks 
perfection for a salmon stream. 

Crossing to the left bank we passed over hills 
of a gentle slope covered with grass and tutu, 
and all fitted to be brought into cultivation. The 


FALLS or MATAURA RIVER. 

mesozoic rocks appeared at first to be horizontal, 
and afterwards to dip to the southward. 

At length we passed through a gorge and reached 
Papatunoa, at 6 p.m. As this was the first trip of 
the coach, the tussocks had not become worn down, 
and we had been tossed about in a most violent 
manner. Papatunoa is a picturesque spot, broken, 
rocky, and woody. 
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On April 8th we drove over undulating ground, 
farms making their appearance. We crossed the 
Molyneux or Clutha at Clutha ferry, and passing 
Tokomairiro and up the Taieri valley, we reached 
Dunedin at 6 p.m. 




EXCURSION TO TUAPEKA WITH 
DR. HECTOR. 


As Dr. Hector wished to visit Tuapeka he offered 
to take me there, and on April 15th, 1864, we 
started in a two-horse trap driven by him, and on 
the first night reached Tokomairiro, where we slept. 
Here I had a chat with an Aberdeen farmer, 
who spoke depreciatingly of the New Zealand soil 
as compared with that of Aberdeen. I mentioned 
to him the opinion of an old Scotch farmer in 
Nelson, namely, that “ what the New Zealand 
farmers wanted was a shower of rain once a day, 
and a shower of muck once a week, and then they 
would go ahead.” From the Tokomairiro plain our 
road now turned inland. We passed the gold 
diggings at the Woolshed and Waitahuna. At 
the latter place Dr. Hector pointed out new gold 
drifts overlying tertiary coal, which contained 
ozokerite and retinite. From the Round Hill a 
fine view is obtained over to the sea at the mouth of 
the Clutha and far to the westward. We reached 
Tuapeka at 6 p.m. 

On April 17th we walked up Gabriel’s gully. 
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the place where gold was first discovered in 
quantity in New Zealand, and which discovery led 
to the rapid colonisation and great rise of Otago. 
Strange to say, no such rich spot has been else¬ 
where found; it is a gully of no great length, but 
still returns large quantities of gold from the 
sluicing of the “ blue spur.” At the saddle at the 
head of the gully we looked down upon Munroe’s 
gully, a parallel gully to the westward ; and in the 
afternoon we visited Wetherston’s gully, a parallel 
gully to the eastward of Gabriel’s. These three 
gullies formed then, and 1 suppose they do now, 
the workable gold-fields of Tuapeka. 

On April i8th we drove over the schist ranges 
to Waipori, visiting the Shetland reef and some 
other reefs in the neighbourhood. I was not satis¬ 
fied that these were true reefs; they appeared to 
me to be more like stratified quartz lying between 
strata of slate, and likely to thin out. They were 
very different from Australian reefs. 

On April 19th we left Waipori on our return, 
passing over long ridges under Maungatua, a good 
deal of quartz lying about. We missed the proper 
road, taking a line by an old track high up on the 
Maungatua, and found that we must either retrace 
our steps, or drive down hill by a very steep and 
dangerous road. Having decided to try the latter 
alternative, the breaks were well looked to. Rayer, 
Dr. Hector’s attendant, a very strong, active man, 
got outside to hang on to that part of the back of 
the carriage which was for the time uppermost. 
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while I sat well back, keeping the heavy goods, viz., 
geological specimens, as much to the rear of the 
carriage as I could. All being ready. Dr. Hector 
put on the break, whipped up his horses, and down 
we went at a good trot on a zigzag track, by which 
we descended 1500 feet in a distance of one mile. 
Dr. Hector observed the height by aneroid. It was 
nervous work, but Dr. Hector is a cool and skilful 
driver. We reached Hooper’s at West Taieri, then 
celebrated for its brew of beer, at 1.30 p.m. 

On driving into Dunedin in the afternoon’ we 
still encountered some risk, for one of the horses 
insisted on shying at every covered cart which we 
met, and they were numerous. As the lower part 
of the side cutting was on our left, we ran great 
risk of being carried over the bank, but skilful 
driving got us clear of all accidents. 


R 
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HA VBLOCK AND THE PELORUS 
SOUND. 


About the year 1864 gold was discovered at a 
place called Deep Creek in the Pelorus valley, 
which attracted a number of diggers from Otago 
and Southland; and 1 was requested by Mr. 
Whitaker, who was then at the head of the 
Government, to organise a resident magistrate’s 
and warden’s court at Havelock, and take charge 
of it until further arrangements could be made.. I 
proceeded first to Picton, where I found a perfect 
camp of diggers, with their calico tents pitched in 
the scrub. There was only one hotel, in which the 
accommodation was very insufficient, the bedrooms 
being crowded with as many persons as they could 
hold, like herrings in a barrel. It was a luxury to 
get milk for breakfast or tea, and a great favour to 
get one’s clothes washed. 

The gold diggers are as a rule a superior and 
intelligent class of men,-but wherever gold is found, a 
few desperadoes are sure to be met with. A strong 
detachment of police had been brought up from 
Otago, and at the time I arrived they had arrested 
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a well-known ruffian who had followed the rush, 
and who was, I think, “wanted” in Otago. He 
had resisted in a most ferocious manner, and had in 
consequence got a crack on the head which was 
supposed to be serious, and which he himself 
averred to be fatal I was therefore, at his request, 
called in to take his dying declaration. I forget 
exactly what it was, but I remember that he con¬ 
fessed to various villanies, expressed great con¬ 
trition, and hoped that he would be forgiven 
hereafter. A few days afterwards I heard that he 
had quietly walked over the prison walls and had 
disappeared. I think he was afterwards convicted 
in Wellington for some other offence and received a 
long sentence. 

I put myself in communication with the Superin¬ 
tendent of Marlborough, but was still in want of a 
clerk of court, and puzzled where to find one. One 
day while strolling through the town I came across 
my friend Mr. Walter Pilhet. He told me that times 
had been bad at Invercargill, and that he had started 
for fresh pastures, had worked his passage up as 
mate in a small craft from the south, and, arriving 
in Port Underwood, had swagged his calico tent 
over the hill, and was now living in it, pitched in 
the manuka scrub. He asked me if I could pro¬ 
vide him with a billet. I said 1 wanted a clerk to 
the court at Havelock, and asked him if he could 
undertake that duty. He said it was just the very 
thing that he could do; and knowing that he could 
turn his hand to anything and do his work well, I 
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engaged him. The “ Scotia ” steamer coming in 
soon after, we proceeded in her to Havelock. 

It is a wonderful sail up the Pelorus Sound. 
The character of the scenery is the same as tliat at 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, but the whole on a larger 
scale, and the Sound throws off arms up which 
vessels are said sometimes to lose themselves. The 
steamer could not go within some miles of Have¬ 
lock, so we had to pull the rest of the distance in 
the boat belonging to the collector of customs. We 
found the usual digging town of the first of the 
“ rush ”—a collection of tents and canvas buildino^ 
with a few small weather-bound houses. It was no 
easy matter to get accommodation for the night, 
but a kind banker gave us shelter, and I slept for 
that night on the bank counter. Afterwards I got 
a small house, with one large room which answered 
for a court house, and we did the best we could in 
the rest of the building. 

Havelock is situated at the head of the Sound, 
on a flat of some extent, near where the Pelorus 
river comes in from the westward and the Kaituna 
from the direction of the Wairau. It is a pretty 
spot, but was at this time, owing to the traffic of 
the diggers, extremely muddy, and funds were not 
forthcoming to form and metal the streets. With 
the exception of the Pelorus and Kaituna valleys, 
which are small in extent, the whole surrounding 
country is mountainous, and both hill and valley are 
covered with forest Havelock labours under the 
same disadvantage as Picton. The hills are so 
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both on the hat and in the Kaituna valley. 1 often 
ascended the hill to the south, from which fine 
views could be obtained. 

Deep Creek, the scene of the diggings, is situated 
some distance from Havelock. The stream rises in 
the mountains which separate the Pelorus from the 


steep and so near that no horizon is visible in any 
direction. To see out is like looking up a sky¬ 
light. The society we could associate with was 
very limited. We managed to make up whist 
parties with the collector of customs and the banker, 
and so to pass the evening. The walks were muddy. 
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Wairau, and falls into the right bank of the former. 
Deep Creek runs through schistose rocks entirely. 
It is a pretty mountain stream when left alone, but 
at the time of my visit was full of mud from the 
diggings. The road to it beat anything I ever saw 
for mud. 'Our horses sank to the knee at every 
step, and the mud was so soft and slippery that 
there was constant risk of horse and rider being 
buried. One Monsieur Felix, a lively Frenchman, 
provided both court-house and board and lodging, 
and the number of plats, with, of course, French 
names to every dish, which he managed to turn out, 
was something wonderful. He had been in Cali¬ 
fornia, and told wonderful tales of gambling and of 
revolvers in that country. Poor fellow! he was 
murdered some years after at the well-known Maun- 
gatapu atrocity. 

I was for some months at Havelock, but was not 
sorry to leave it; although a man fond of retirenaent 
might make a pleasant 'home in its vicinity. The 
climate seems good. There is a Nelsonic absence 
of wind. During the winter the days were gene¬ 
rally bright and clear, and in the morning a fog, 
which cleared off about 9 a.m. I returned by 
boat to a place called Mahakipawa, thence walking 
over the narrow neck which separates Pelorus from 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, took boat to Picton, and 
in the steamer to Wellington found Sir Francis 
Murphy from Melbourne, one of the commis¬ 
sioners who was appointed to select a place for 
the seat of Government 
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The inland navigation of the Pelorus and Queen 
.Charlotte’s Sounds is extremely interesting, but it is 
unfortunate that the country is so poor, consisting 
of steep mountain ridges. These are covered with 
forest, and timber is the best and most paying crop 
that could be grown upon them. The chances are, 
however, that no steps will be taken to get a succes¬ 
sion of timber crop, but that the standing trees once 
felled, fire will go through the forest and a scanty 
pasture be produced for a few sheep or cattle, until the 
shrub called tauwhinu take possession and smother 
the pasture. The chief beauty of these Sounds will 
then be a thing of the past. 

It is much to be regretted that the plans of Sir 
Julius Vogel for the management and conservation 
of the New Zealand forests were not carried out. 
An expensive plan may not be required, but a 
system is wanted. Forests ought to be cut block 
by block, iq rotation, and if the native trees prove 
unadapted for replacing the growth, then the best 
kinds of exotic trees which are found to suit the 
climate should be planted. Above all, arrange¬ 
ments should be made for clearing away the lop¬ 
pings of branches. These, when left in the forest, 
are set fire to by some passer-by, the fire spreads, 
and immense damage is done. A well-conducted 
government establishment, with a school of forestry 
attached, would disseminate throughout the colony 
useful information as to the proper trees to plant, 
the mode of planting, and the process of systematic 
cutting, &c. 
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A JOURNEY FROM NEW ZEALAND 
TO TASMANIA AND AUSTRALIA. 


In the middle of the year 1877 the doctors ordered 
me away from Wellington for a change of air and 
scene, and in consequence I embarked in the steamer 
“Claude Hamilton” on September 15th of that 
year. I took my second son with me; and Dr. 
Hector, Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of New Zealand, determined to come also. We 
sailed at 4 p.m. and next morning reached Lyttelton. 
Here I found great improvements had been effected 
at the port since my last visit in 1865. An inner 
harbour had been enclosed, and instead of landing 
in boats, we went comfortably on shore on a wharf. 
We got the 10 a. m. train to Christchurch, and esta¬ 
blished ourselves in the Club. This was the first 
time also that I had passed through the tunnel. It 
is a splendid work—one and three-quarter miles long. 
Be it noted that I made the first tunnel in New 
Zealand, to drain Burnham water. This was made 
as far back as the year 1849, and enlarged in the 
year 1858. Its dimensions, however, are not so 
great as those of the Lyttelton and Christchurch 
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railway tunnel, being only about 240 feet in length 
and 6 feet by 4 in height and breadth. 

We had time to inspect the Government gardens 
and hsh ponds. In the latter we found that the 
trout were infested with a fungus, and we were 
told that this was the case with exotic fish in 
ponds elsewhere. It is to be hoped the fungus 
will not attack the fish when turned out The 
weather was cold, and but few fish were visible. I 
was disappointed with the gjardens. They are 
very good, but I had heard them praised so much 
that they did not answer the expectations I had 
formed. The museum is fine. Canterbury has had 
the advantage of an immense revenue from land 
sales while under Provincial Government, and one 
consequence has been the erection of many fine 
Government and other buildings in Christchurch. 
Large endowments were also made for college, 
museum, and other educational establishments. A 
heavy southwester had set in which detained us 
till the 19th, and even then, after we got well round 
Banks’ Peninsula, the wind and sea proved too 
much for us, and after battling against it all day 
we put the helm up to run into Akaroa. The cap¬ 
tain, however, did not like the look of the sea at 
the entrance, so he ran round under the lee of 
the Peninsula until we sighted the light on Godley 
Head, and then, the wind having further moderated, 
we turned round again to pursue our voyage. The 
“ Claude Hamilton ” was a good sea boat, but weak 
in engine power, and consequently made little way 
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against a head wind. The “ Rotorua ” passed us. 
We reached Port Chalmers at midnight. The next 
morning we took the early train to Dunedin and 
breakfasted at the Club, a house built by the late 
Mr. Jones (called Fern Hill) in a beautiful situa¬ 
tion, commanding a fine view of the bay. It was 
an immense improvement on the old Dunedin Club, 
which I had known previously. I found Dunedin 
much improved, vacant spaces filled up, and small 
wooden buildings replaced by large ones of stone 
or brick. Dunedin, while retaining much of its 
original Scotch and Presbyterian character, has in 
many respects a strong resemblance to Melbourne. 
It has a similar ambition to assert itself, it has a 
strong tendency to erect solid and substantial 
buildings, and it has an inclination, 1 think, like 
Melbourne, towards commercial fallacies. There 
appears to be a similar mixture of good and bad 
qualities in both places, and Melbourne has the 
Scotch element very strong as well as Dunedin. 
Captain Hutton showed us over the Museum. It 
is a fine building of three stories, and admirably 
planned for its purposes. As yet it is very empty, 
but I suppose a few years will show a great change 
in that respect. 

We returned to Port Chalmers by the 2.30 p.m. 
train, and sailed at 4 p.m. for the Bluff with fine 
weather, light wind, and many planets in sight, 
and the next morning we steamed into the Bluff 
harbour at 7.30. We took the train to Invercar¬ 
gill, the city of broad streets, hired a cab and drove 
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about the town, afterwards visiting the reading- 
room and museum. 

The great plain of Southland alone was visible, 
the mountains being hidden by clouds. The day 
was beautiful, and on remarking this fact to an in¬ 
habitant we were told it was the first fine day they 
had had for six weeks. The main streets of Inver¬ 
cargill are, as previously stated, of immense width. 
Here, however, the thing is rather overdone. A 
broad street is a fine thing in a large city, but for 
a sparse and poor population it involves a great 
expanse of roadway to metal and keep in repair. 
The best thing that could be done would be to 
plant rows of trees over the gfreater part of it. 
There is a harbour-master at the Bluff (Captain 
Thomson', who is very ingenious. On our return 
there he showed us his boat-lowering plan and other 
inventions. The former seemed simple and good, 
and I think would stand the test of experience. 

We sailed at 4 p.m. after loading oats and flax. 
The weather was clear, and we had fine views of 
Dog Island, Ruapuke, and Stewart’s Island. Rua- 
puke is a favourite residence of the Maoris. We 
passed Stewart’s Island pretty close; it is high and 
mountainous, with still some snow on the higher 
peaks, and looked weird in the evening light. 
Before dark we got a distant view of the Solander, 
a high, solitary rock which makes a good landmark 
for approaching Foveaux Straits. We pa'issed it at 
10 P.M., by which time 1 was asleep. We had light 
winds and cold weather with a south-w'est swell 
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until we sighted Tasmania in five days from the 
Bluff, averaging about ten knots. 

On September 25th we passed Cape Pillar at 9 
A.M., a fine bluff of basaltic rocks, which, if in 
Europe, would be visited by crowds, like Staffa or 
the Giant’s Causeway. Passing onwards we found 
other outcrops of basaltic columns on the capes, the 
intervening spaces apparently filled up by sand¬ 
stones lying horizontally. A conspicuous basaltic 
headland was Cape Raoul. 

Storm Bay, the entrance to the estuary of the 
Derwent, is very fine. The land gradually slopes 
in on either hand, and as it narrows, pretty farms 
and houses become visible. At last the estuary 
acquires the aspect of a river, and on turning a 
bend of this, Hobart Town comes into view, well 
built and beautifully situated on undulating ground. 
We landed at 2 p.m. and took up our quarters at 
Webb’s Hotel, a very comfortable house. On our 
way from the wharf we saw the governor’s carriage 
drive up to the Parliament House, and his Excel¬ 
lency with his aide-de-camp alight, and proceed in 
full uniform to open Parliament. We might have 
wished to be pre.sent at the ceremony, had it not 
been that a bath and a change of garments were 
, then the chief object of our ambition. 

Governor Weld had been known to me for many 
years as an old and highly-valued New Zealand 
settler, and we called at Government House in the 
afternoon, which is a building remarkable for its 
beauty both of architecture and of situation. It is 
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built upon a promontory of the Derwent, and there 
are magnificent views both up the valley of that 
river and southwards towards the sea. The 
grounds are well laid out and planted, and the 
fine gardens of the Royal Society of Tasmania are 
adjoining, and seem to form part of the establish¬ 
ment 

Government House is built of a sandstone found 
in the vicinity, and many of the principal buildings 
of Hobart Town are built of the same stone. It 
seems to stand the weather well, is finer gained 
than the Sydney sandstone, and belongs to the 
coal-measures of Tasmania, of triassic age. We 
walked round the gardens of the Royal Society 
and found New Zealand trees and shrubs; but as 
a general rule these did not seem very much 
to like the locality. Of course, coming from New 
Zealand, we had reached a totally different bo¬ 
tanical kingdom. The vegetation was thoroughly 
Australian —eucalypti of various kinds, mimosas, 
casuarinas, See. The Australian trees seem, when 
planted in New Zealand, to grow there more vigor¬ 
ously and rapidly than in their native country, 
whereas New Zealand plants in Australia and 
Tasmania look as if they suffered from want of 
moisture. There is also this point to be con¬ 
sidered, that New Zealand trees and shrubs gene¬ 
rally grow in a dense forest, gfiving shade and 
shelter to each other, and do not like to stand apart, 
open to sun and air. 

Mr. Allport, a lawyer of Hobart Town, and a 
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zealous follower of science, soon found out Dr. 
Hector, and escorted him to various points where 
fossils were to be found, and where the sandstone 
rocks and the greenstones and basalts met. The 
chief point for argument was the age of the Tas¬ 
manian coal-seams. A sandstone underlying these 
contains palaeozoic fossils. It had been held that 
the sandstones of the coal measures were con¬ 
formable to this formation, and, practically, of the 
same age. I think I may say that Dr. Hector 
made out that they were unconformable and of dif¬ 
ferent ages. At the junction of the greenstones 
with the sandstones the latter did not appear to be 
altered. 

Governor Weld drove us in his four-in-hand to 
the racecourse at Elwick, perhaps the most beauti¬ 
fully situated course in the world, besides being 
excellent for racing purposes. The view from the 
grand stand looks up the valley of the Derwent, 
and the foreground slopes gently to a lake-like 
expansion of the estuary. The course is well 
appointed, with other buildings besides the grand 
stand. On our return the Governor drove us round 
to see a fine yiew near a brewery to the westward 
in Hobart Town. The brewery itself was built 
of excellent taste, and with artistic and appropriate 
ornaments. 

Our next excursion with the Governor was to 
the salmon ponds near New Norfolk. We started 
early by railway, got out at Bridgewater and drove 
to New Norfolk and thence to the fish ponds. At 
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New Norfolk I had an opportunity of seeing a 
specimen of Tasmanian irrigation in the beautiful 
gardens of Sir Robert Officer. Here the water was 
brought into the garden by g^vitation, and simply 
led from point to point to saturate the soil. There 
was no expense in laying oft the gpround. In 
other places steam-power was employed to pump 
the water from the river. The watering seems to 
be chiefly applied to crops of lucerne, to hops, 
g^dens, and orchards. 1 was told that irrigation 
increased the produce of the orchards, but had 
a bad effect upon the keeping qualities of the 
fruit 

The valley of the Derwent is narrow, bounded 
by steep hills rather closely timbered. The hills 
are poor enough. At New Norfolk there is an 
expansion of the valley, and a neat town and pro¬ 
ductive farms. Hop planting seems to be increas¬ 
ing in Tasmania. This country has long been 
celebrated for its fruit, and we heard of one person 
who had last season made five hundred tons of jam. 
The mind is lost in amazement at the quantity. 
Imagine the number of small children required to 
consume this amount, and this five hundred tons 
represents, I suppose, only a portion of the whole 
produce. At New Norfolk we observed the usual 
number of churches, for which Tasmania is re¬ 
markable. I never saw such a country for 
churches, at all events, in Protestant regions. 
Many of them are handsome Gothic buildings in 
good taste. , 
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Arrived at the fish ponds, we were introduced to 
Mr. and Mrs. Read, on whose grounds the ponds 
are situated. Here there are two remarkable 
weeping willows, unfortunately in close proximity 
to the house, so that I fear one or both may 
have to be sacrificed for the safety of the building. 
The water for the fish ponds is brought from the 
river Plenty, a tributary of the Derwent. We saw 
a good many trout and sea-trout, enticed by small 
pieces of liver thrown into the ponds. It is strange 
that the question of the acclimatisation of the 
salmon should still be a disputed point, although 
there is no doubt about the trout and sea-trout It 
strikes me, however, that salmon can never be of 
much importance to Tasmania. The rivers are not 
big enough to give room for any large quantity. 
The Derwent is, 1 suppose, the biggest river in the 
colony, 'and it would only make a third or fourth 
class river in New Zealand. I doubt if it brings 
down much more water than the Hutt near Wel¬ 
lington, certainly not twice as much. New Zealand 
has also adopted a plan of introducing salmon 
likely to be far more successful than the Tasmanian 
experiment: the ova have been brought from 
California instead of from Europe. The American 
fish lives and breeds in a much higher temperature 
than the Scotch salmon; the expense of bringfing 
the ova is much less, indeed is trifling; and the ova 
arrive in good condition, and almost every egg is 
hatched out. The elements of success are much 
stronger. Some people say that the American 
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salmon are inferior to the European, but those who 
have been in America, and are therefore best able 
to judge, state that this is not the case. Certainly, 
in the tinned salmon one cannot observe any dif¬ 
ference in taste. We had a pleasant day at the 
ponds. Among the party were Mr. Allport, Judge 
Dobson, and Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. St Hill. 
Colonel St. Hill was for many years in New 
Zealand. The weather was beautiful, and indeed 
we found the Tasmanian climate delightful; bright 
and clear, with, however, sometimes a coldish wind 
in the afternoon. The climate is less boisterous 
than that of New Zealand, but not, I should think, 
so warm as that of Cook’s Strait New Zealand 
climate is a wide word, however, rangfing from that 
of Portugal to that of England. 

The Museum authorities at Hobart Town were 
liberal to Dr. Hector, giving him what he wanted 
in the way of exchanges, and every facility for ac¬ 
quiring knowledge of the locality. To the south¬ 
ward we drove as far as the half-way house on 
the Huon road, passing under Mount Wellingjton. 
This mountain is the pride of the denizens of 
Hobart Town, and every stranger is expected to 
ascend it; I did not do so, as I was far too vreak 
to make the attempt It is a table-topped moun¬ 
tain, and appears to be made of columnar basalt 
and sandstone. It is of considerable elevation, 
being, I think, about 4000 feet high, but to a traveller 
from New Zealand, neither its height nor its other 
features are particularly striking. The road to the 

s 
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Huon is a side-cutting on steep hills, the forest dense, 
and some of the timber of large dimensions. The 
country, as far as we went, was poor, and but little 
brought under cultivation. We saw many beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, and in the damp gullies were 
many tree-ferns. The geology of the district was 
similar to that prevailing round Hobart Town, viz., 
greenstones and basalts, separated by sandstones, 
and calcareous sandstones with moderate dip. 

On Sunday I attended the Cathedral, a sub¬ 
stantial Gothic building of freestone. The service 
was well conducted, although it did not go beyond 
the parish church style. I was struck with the com¬ 
parative number of young females both in church 
and in the streets, and with the absence of persons 
of the same age of the male sex. I was informed 
that most of the young men had left Tasmania to 
seek their fortune in Victoria and elsewhere. This 
may, perhaps, account for what struck me as the 
inferior stamp of the population in general. The 
men looked to me as a class to be old, undersized, 
and wanting in intelligence; and it seemed to me 
that the country wants fresh blood. I may be mis¬ 
taken in this for want of sufficient time for observa¬ 
tion, and of course there were numerous exceptions 
to the rule, but such was the impression left upon 
my rnind.^ It is rather hard upon the girls that all 
the young men should leave the country. Perhaps 
an immigration from Europe of males only would 
meet the difficulty of providing mates for the de¬ 
serted fair ones, and of bringing in fresh blood. 
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Tasmania has not hitherto sl;iown itself rich in 
minerals. The coal is of inferior quality, and the 
seams are not thick. Gold has been found, but not 
to any extent. Tin seems more likely. I believe 
a considerable quantity of this is exported, and 
there was great talk of the rich deposits at Mount 
Bischoff. 1 hope none of the speculators will bum 
their fingers; I think some of them were in danger 
of doing so. For a country so long settled, the 
progress of Tasmania has been small. It is, I 
think, about the same size as the provincial district 
of Otago; but the exports, imports, and general 
advancement of the latter are inhnitely greater than 
those of Tasmania. The wool export of Tasmania 
is very small; far less than I expected. Either the 
country must be poor, or it has not been opened up 
with energy. The valleys appeared to me to be 
narrow, and the good country of limited extent; 
anyhow, I am quite sure that very much requires 
yet to be done to open the country by roads, 
and to settle industrious farmers on every avail¬ 
able spot. 

After a pleasant stay of eight days at Hobart 
Town, we took the train for Launceston at 8 a.m. 
The Hobart Town and Launceston Railway is the 
one line of Tasmania, and was only lately completed. 
The Tasmanians had been very proud of the road 
between these places, on which the coaches were 
said to have been got up and horsed in true English 
style, but the rail had now run the coaches off the road. 
The railway had been constructed by an English 
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company on the guarantee principle; but it appeared 
that it was so badly made that it was pronounced 
dangerous, and the Government refused to meet 
the guarantee until the line was put in good order. 
I made some inquiry as to an Accident Insurance 
Company, but being unable to find one, was obliged 
to take the risk of the journey. We found that the 
line was constructed with numerous sharp curves, 
but while in the carriage could not see anything 
bearing upon the instability of the line. One thing, 
however, was patent, viz., that the rolling stock was 
too heavy for the line, and the wheels and axles 
not being fitted as “bogies,” the frequent curves 
caused a constant grind, and of course a corres¬ 
ponding tear and wear. 

We passed through greenstones and coal sand¬ 
stones. I do not think I observed any other rocks 
the whole way to Launceston. After passing the 
summit level the country opens, and there are fine 
plains and an open rolling country covered with 
fine farms. A branch line goes to the westward to 
Deloraine, said to pass through a finely cultivated 
district. Altogether, the country on the Laun¬ 
ceston side seems richer, more open, and more 
available than that near Hobart Town. We 
reached Launceston at 1.45 p.m., and put up at the 
Brisbane Hotel. Launceston is a pretty, low-lying 
town at the head of navigation of the estuary of the 
Tamar. It is embowered in trees, and is the centre 
and port of a very extensive district. The build¬ 
ings are mostly of brick, and the general aspect of 
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the place is that of a town on the south coast of 
England. The public buildings are large and 
handsome, and the churches, as usual in Tasmania, 
numerous. Fruit trees and orchards abound, and 
the place has an appearance of quiet respectability. 

We took our passages to Melbourne in a fine 
and fast steamer called the “ Mangana,”—after the 
native name for a species of sea-bird. We embarked 
at 9 A.M. on October 2nd, and proceeded down the 
river-like estuary, for the length of which I was 
quite unprepared. We anchored at a place called 
Roseville, twelve miles down, and waited there 
till I p.M. for the English mail, after which we 
weighed. We did not clear the river and reach the 
open sea before 4 p.m. The banks of the river are 
generally low and wooded. We had fine views 
over the interior country, the high bluffs to the 
westward showing out well. Apparently the most 
of the country we were passing through was green¬ 
stone or basalt of some kind. The igneous rocks 
appear to have performed a great part of the play 
in the formation of Tasmania. From Hobart Town 
to the mouth of the estuary of the Tamar we saw 
little else than the igneous rocks and the sand¬ 
stones which I have already mentioned. The 
schists and granites must lie to the east and west 
of this basin. 

Not far from the mouth of the Tamar and on the 
left bank, we passed large iron works, which we 
were told had stopped or were about to stop work¬ 
ing. There is said to be plenty of rich ore, but 
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it does not pay. A town of some extent called 
Georgetown lies near the Heads on the right bank. 
It is, in fact, the outer port The night was fine, 
and we enjoyed the view over the north coast of 
Tasmania and the waters of the inland sea of 
Bass Strait. There was still an unusual number of 
planets visible. At 8.30 a.m., next morning we were 
entering the Heads of Port Phillip. Arrived at 
Hobson’s Bay we observed the Victorian war-ships 
“Cerberus” and “Nelson.” We steamed up the 
Yarra through smells of the most overpowering 
kind, arising from fellmongering and bone-crushing 
establishments; having passed through the ordeal of 
which, we reached the wharf at Melbourne at noon. 

Melbourne has a fine metropolitan position. 
Situated upon gently sloping ground, it looks over 
the inland sea of Port Phillip, and is so placed 
geographically as to be the undoubted centre of the 
colony of which it is the capital—a colony occupy¬ 
ing one of the richest parts of Australia. In some 
respects the Australian capitals have a great advan¬ 
tage over New Zealand in the centralising of their 
institutions. While all the roads and railways of 
Victoria converge to Melbourne, and those of New 
South Wales to Sydney, New Zealand has numerous 
centres in the capitals of the provincial districts. 
The consequence is, that instead of one large town 
in that colony, there are Auckland, Napier, Wel¬ 
lington, New Plymouth, Nelson, Christchurch, Dun¬ 
edin, and Invercargill. Put all these towns into 
one, we should find a city of some 90,000 or 100,000 
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inhabitants, making a great show, and with institu¬ 
tions on a large scale; but as the matter stands, 
colleges, schools, hospitals, lunatic asylums, libraries, 
and so on, are on a comparatively small scale in 
each place. Possibly the division of force in New 
Zealand has its advantages in giving a greater 
variety of life and manners, but in the way of in¬ 
stitutions there is a drawback. 

I had been in Melbourne for a month in the year 
1840, when it was but a small place, and for a few 
hours in 1858, when it had attained great magnitude, 
but I was struck with the progress made since then. 
The vacant spaces were filled up, and there was 
great expansion in the suburbs. 

We put up at Scott’s Hotel in Collins Street, an 
extensive and well-conducted establishment. I was 
told that they kept two French and two English 
cooks, and certainly the cookery was extremely 
good. There is much to be seen in Melbourne, 
and during our short stay we did not see half that 
there is to be seen. The public buildings are on a 
grand scale, and built most solidly of stone, as if 
meant to last for all time. There are none of the 
makeshifts of a new country about them. The 
building materials are granite, greenstone (locally 
called bluestone), sandstone, and the soft limestone 
of Oamaru in New Zealand, which seems to be now 
much used. Probably the facility with which it is 
worked more than counterbalances the extra for 
freight Gothic and Palladian seem to be the chief 
styles of architecture. Many of the churches are very 
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large and handsome, and Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists vie with the Anglican and 
Romish churches in size of building and eleg^ce of 
Gothic architecture. The Public Librar)% National 
Gallery, and Industrial Museum are housed in a 
splendid building. The Library, in the size and 
arrangement of the reading-room, and in the number 
and value of the books, may, I should think, vie with 
many of the best libraries of the Old World. The 
National Gallery is in its infancy, but it possesses a 
good nucleus of pictures and casts of ancient statues, 
.and the Industrial Museum has a fine room and 
well-selected specimens. 

The chief Museum is at the University, a build¬ 
ing situated in a fine park. No expense has been 
spared upon the collection, which is very com¬ 
plete. If I may be allowed a criticism, how¬ 
ever, it appeared to me to have the same fault as 
the Museum at Christchurch, viz., to be more ar¬ 
ranged for show than for teaching; a little too 
much of Barnum perhaps. The new Treasury and 
Government Buildings are very fine; and the Law 
Courts, of which the commencement is only now 
made, will be a magnificent pile of buildings. Per¬ 
haps, however, the most distinguishing feature of 
Melbourne is the numerous and spacious public 
parks. Several of these lie within the city, are well 
planted and laid out, and one of them contains a 
good collection of animals. Pines and cypresses 
prevail among the planted trees, deciduous trees 
being comparatively rare. The cupressus macro- 
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carpa is common here, as in New Zealand. In 
Sydney I found that these trees had all died out. 
Crossing the river Yarra from Melbourne, we find 
an enormous Government House in the middle of an 
extensive park, part of which is laid ofil for Botani¬ 
cal Gardens. No expense is spared upon these 
gardens. What with artificial water and islands 
and exotic trees, they are very beautiful; although, 
wanting a sea frontage, they are not so well situated 
as the gardens in Sydney and elsewhere. Govern¬ 
ment House is an immense pile in an Italian style, 
I suppose it would be called Palladian. It is domi¬ 
nated by a fine tower, from which an extensive 
view is obtained. Near it is the Observatory, a 
most complete establishment, with powerful equa¬ 
torial and transit instruments (the reflecting tele¬ 
scope is said to be the biggest in the world), and 
presided over by Mr. Ellery, a distinguished astro¬ 
nomer. Parks extend to the eastward for, I should 
say, nearly nine miles from Melbourne, and several 
first-class cricket grounds, with excellent appoint¬ 
ments, are among the reserves. Whoever laid off 
these extensive reserves deserves the greatest 
■ credit. I found it difficult to ascertain to whom 
the honour was due, but I believe that the chief 
praise should be awarded to Mr. Latrobe, who 
administered the government before Victoria was 
finally separated from N ew South Wales. 

On October 6th we went to the Melbourne Hunt 
races, and here again we saw an establishment 
thoroughly well appointed. The racecourse is 
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excellent, and the grand stand and other necessary 
buildings are first-rate. An immense concourse of 
people was assembled, come mostly by train, but 
there were many carriages, some of them with four 
horses. The racing was chiefly hurdle racing and. 
steeple-chasing. It was very good. The fences in 
the steeple-chases were stiff, and there were some 
bad falls, but I heard of no one being killed, or of any 
bones broken. The trains do not run on the main 
lines of rail on Sundays, but the short suburban 
lines to St. Kilda, Brighton, &c., are in full play, 
and convey crowds of passengers to the seaside. 
From these places, and indeed everywhere round 
Melbourne, the towers and spires of the city show 
out well; they appear to have got accidentally well 
grouped, and produce a very metropolitan aspect. 

The institutions in Melbourne in the way of 
hospitals, lunatic asylums, house for deaf and dumb, 
&c., are all on the first scale. The Town Hall 
is a splendid building, and the great room or hall 
in it contains an enormous organ; I was told it 
was the biggest in the world. I went there one 
night to a concert, but was not struck with the 
performance. It seemed to me that I had heard 
better singing in the towns of New Zealand; but 
I am no judge of music, and might be mistaken. 
We were unfortunate as to theatrical performances 
while in Melbourne. The theatres are good, and 
one of them, the Academy of Music, is a perfect 
gem, but the performances were chiefly the modern 
opera duffa, in which the performers jump about 
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cind sing at the same time, and make grimaces. 
Once in a way is quite enough to see that sort of 
thing. There was, however, some good acting at 
one of the theatres. In a climate such as that of 
Australia music ought to flourish both indoors and 
out of doors, but Melbourne retains the marks of its 
English origin in the rarity of bands of music, or 
even of hurdy-gurdies. I would rather have them 
than nothing. 

The Governor was Sir George Bowen, who had 
come from New Zealand to Melbourne. From 
him and Lady Bowen we received every attention. 
They always seem glad to welcome old New Zea¬ 
land friends. On the 10th of October we took the 
train for Ballaarat. The line passes over a level 
country, which we found beautifully green (and 
skirting the shores of Port Phillip, the waters of 
which are seen at a long distance to the left), 
arrives at the western head of navigation at Gee¬ 
long. This is a considerable city, and was formerly 
ambitious and wished to contend for the palm with 
Melbourne. It has a more sheltered harbour than 
the latter place, but unfortunately there is a bar or 
shallow channel to get through to reach it, and this 
has proved a fatal obstacle to its greatness. The 
name of the township, when I was there in 1840, 
was Corio, or, more properly, Koraio. Why it was 
changed to the far less euphonious name of Geelong, 

I cannot say. In 1840, I think, the bay was called 
Geelong, or shall we say Jilong ? The country is 
rich in the vicinity, and there are many vineyards. 
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From Geelong the railway strikes inland to Bal- 
laarat, which we reached in the afternoon. This is 
the most remarkable inland city of Australia, and 
has arisen upon the site of the tents and shanties 
of the gold diggings. It is a handsome, well-built 
city, of 60,000 inhabitants, with really splendid 
public buildings. It is substantially built of stone 
or brick, has a beautiful and extensive park and 
gardens, and adjoining it an artificial lake, big 
enough for numerous boats and small steamers to 
disport on holidays. The chief feature of the 
city, however, is, that not only are all the streets 
planted with double rows of trees, but every avail¬ 
able spot is so also, so that the town looks like 
a grove. In the evening we went to the theatre 
and heard Mrs. Scott Siddons in “Our Boys.” On 
the following morning Dr. Hudson drove us round 
the city to see the sights. Among other places 
we visited the Hospital, which was about the best- 
conducted establishment of the kind I ever saw. 
The building is large, handsome, and substantial; 
the ventilation perfect; and the cleanliness could not 
be exceeded. The view from the tower over a 
champagne country is very fine. The grounds are 
well planted and kept in good order, and everything 
about the establishment is well appointed. 

It is said that the palmy days of Ballaarat have 
departed. The yield of gold has fallen off, and the 
chief source of wealth has gone. Ballaarat is, how¬ 
ever, the centre of a rich and productive district, 
and may still be a thriving place. There are, I 
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"believe, some manufactories there, which I hope 
■will survive the vicious system of protection adopted 
by Victoria. If fresh products of the soil were 
encouraged, such as the growth of wine, silk, &c., 
the industry of the province would be on a safer 
basis than it now is. 

From 'Ballaarat we went by a cross railway to the 
great quartz-crushing establishment at Clunes. We 
passed the watershed near Cresswell, and were 
then in the basin of the Murray. Mr. Bland, the 
manager of the Clunes Company, took us over the 
works. I believe this is the greatest quartz-crush¬ 
ing establishment in the world. I made no memo¬ 
randum of particulars, but the engine is of great 
power, the batteries are numerous, and the noise 
when in the building is overpowering. Mr. Bland 
seemed quite accustomed to the latter, but I could 
not hear a word that was said until we emerged 
into the open air. A tremor of extreme force and 
tension seemed to pervade the building. An im¬ 
mense quantity of quartz from the surrounding 
mines is crushed at these batteries, and although 
much of it only contains a few pennyweights to the 
ton, the dividends of the Company have been satis¬ 
factory. From Clunes we took train to Castlemaine, 
passing through some rich country with much casu- 
arina, and thence we proceeded to Sandhurst. 

The natural vegetation in Australia is said to mark 
the geological formation, and I have heard that a good 
deal of the geological mapping of the country is done 
on this basis. Box-tree marks one formation, stringy 
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bark another, casuarina another, and so on. Box- 
tree, apple-tree, stringy bark, &c, are merely dif¬ 
ferent forms of eucalyptus. 

We found Sandhurst a fine town, with good 
public buildings, markets, churches, parks, &c., and, 
like all the Victorian towns, with its streets planted 
with shade trees. It is, however, inferior to Bal- 
laarat. The country is poorer and more arid, and 
a larger space has been reduced to a rubbish or 
“ spoil ” heap by the gold diggers. This ground 
will no doubt in course of time form soil a^ain. A 
good deal of it might be planted with trees to ad¬ 
vantage. All these inland towns appear to have 
good gas and water supply. We took train to 
Echuca on the Murray, and soon ran from the high 
ground into the great plain of the big river. A 
good deal of land was under wheat cultivation, and 
the crops looked well. 

Echuca is a pretty town on the south bank of 
the Murray, the country a dead level. We walked 
across a bridge of boats into New South Wales, 
and found that the breadth of the river was io6 
yards. I was shocked to see what used to be a 
beautiful clear river now converted into a muddy 
stream, of course by the work of gold-digging and 
the ploughing of steamers. A fine railway bridge 
was in course of erection on cylinder piles. Red 
gpam is sawn to a large extent in the district, 
and is one of the chief branches of industry, 
being much in demand for piles for wharves and 
works of a similar kind. I suppose its presence 
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marks “alluvium” as the geological formation. 
The Ministry proposed to put a duty upon export 
of it I am not sure if this measure was carried. 

We remained for a night at Echuca, and the 
following morning took train for Melbourne. We 
found Castlemaine to be a handsome town. Granite 
comes in here, and continues for a considerable dis¬ 
tance to the southward. At Kyneton there is fine 
land and good farms. Mount Alexander marks the 
divide, and is composed of granite. Afterwards 
our journey was mostly through trap. The Keillor 
plains are extensive, but bare, and the soil is said 
to be rather poor. We reached Melbourne in time 
to go to a gfrand concert at the City Hall in aid of 
the Indian Famine Fund. I had thus an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing the big organ, which appeared 
to be very fine. The rest of the performance did 
not appear to me to be first-rate. The hall itself is 
magnificent. 

On the following day we went over Government 
House. I have already mentioned that it is a 
building of large proportions, and the interior we 
found arranged on the most ambitious scale. There 
are two complete suites of apartments, one for 
public, the other for 'private service. The public 
dining-room, ball-room, &c., are on a great scale of 
magnificence. I also visited the Mint, a very com¬ 
plete establishment, but no coining was then going on. 

On October 16th we left Melbourne in the direc¬ 
tion of Sydney, and took the train for Beechworth, 
a mining-town which lies to the right of the main 
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north-east line of railway. The line diverges at 
Wangaratta, and runs up hill to Beech worth. Some 
of the gradients are very steep. Beechworth is a con¬ 
siderable town, and as it lies high, the air was cool. 
As usual the streets were planted, and the public 
building slargje and costly. The gaol, it appears, cost 
£ 120,000, and the lunatic asylum a very large sum. 
The latter was said to contain but few inmates. We 
returned to Wangaratta, running down hill at a tre¬ 
mendous pace. This is a pretty, low-lying town on the 
banks of the Ovens, and at the junction of this 
stream with the Goulbum. We were informed that a 
large quantity of tobacco was grown in the vicinity. 
After dining at Wangaratta, and receiving much 
kind attention from the inspector of constabulary, 
we took the train to Wodonga, the last town of 
Victoria, situated on the left bank of the Murray; 
whence we were conveyed in an omnibus to Albury, 
situated near the right bank of the river, and in the 
colony of New South Wales. Although it was 
nearly midnight, we found supper on the table of 
the Globe Hotel ready for the passengers, and the 
young ladies of the establishment in attendance. 
The following day we stayed at Albury. The 
town and the locality are extremely pretty, situated 
in a basin of gently sloping hills, and having a re¬ 
semblance to some scenes near the Rhine. Albury 
is celebrated for its vineyards. I was told there 
were about 5000 acres under vines, but I doubt 
it. The vineyards took their origin in the fact of 
German colonists having settled at Albury. English 
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colonists might probably be there till doomsday 
without starting this industry. This fact shows 
the desirability of encouraging the settlement of 
colonists from many countries. I am sorry to say 
that I do not like the Albury wine. It is too strong 
and luscious to suit my taste, and it has a twang 
which is not agreeable. When kept longer in the 
cellar, it may improve. However, many people 
appear to like it, and it seems to have a ready sale. 

Our hotel was a good one, and had a balcony or 
verandah extending through both storeys, eighteen 
feet wide. This was also fitted with bamboo screens 
after the fashion of the tropics. It made a splendid 
lounge, and was a gp'eat relief from the heat of the 
sun. We had rain, however, in the afternoon. 

The great man of the vineyards, he who bought 
the grapes and made the wine, and had vineyards 
and cellars of his own, was staying at the hotel, and 
gave us much information on the subject. Tobacco 
is also grown hereabouts. I observed a Chinaman 
carrying a pretty, half-bred child on his shoulder, 
and was informed that the Celestials readily get 
wives of European origin; indeed, that the wives of 
Europeans often ran away to marry Chinese. They, 
the Chinese, are said to be most devoted husbands, 
are good-tempered, willing to expend money in 
dressing their wives, and they never get drunk. 
There is no accounting for tastes I They seem here, 
as elsewhere, to take possession of the market- 
garden business. There are some handsome build¬ 
ings in Albury, such as the Anglican and the Roman 

T 
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Catholic churches. We walked to the Murray 
and crossed the bridge into Victoria. The bridge 
is handsome and strong. 

This valley of the Murray is, I think, destined to 
support a large population, and to turn out a great 
quantity of produce, but water must be the fer¬ 
tilising force. It will never do to trust to the irre¬ 
gular supply of Nature, and have one year plenty 
and the next year famine. What may be the best 
mode of irrigating the district is a question to be 
solved—^whether by irrigfating canals from the river, 
or by Artesian wells. I should suppose that in the 
soft, flat country, water will always be found by boring, 
but to what height it will rise requires to be proved.* 
A man with a well and a few acres of ground might 
raise an immense produce in this district The 
river overflows its banks at times, and the farmer 
must take account of this, both to guard against 
losing his crops and for the placing of his homestead. 

Albury lies to the eastward of the dead level 
country of Riverina. The country is still hilly and 
undulating, and rock, in contradistinction to alluvium, 
is plentiful. Farther to the- westward there are 
no hills and no hard rock until the high lands of 
South Australia are reached. 

We had arrived at a break in the railway system, 
and had to travel about i68 miles by coach before 
we reached the railways of New South Wales. 

We might have travelled by night by the Gun- 

* It has lately been found that water is met with in Artesian bores 
at moderate depths. The importance of this discovery is enormous. 
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dagai road, but as we wished to see the country, we 
took the road by Wagga-Wagga. We started at 
5.30 A.M. The coach was small, and there were five 
passengers inside. I was squeezed between two 
ladies in such a position that I could hardly move 
hand or foot. Dr. Hector was outside. He got wet 
and cold; I got stiff and smothered. It was difficult 
to say which was in the most uncomfortable position. 
On Dr. Hector remarking to a man that it was a nice 
rain, he was told it was the first time they had had 
any for fourteen years! There had been rain enough 
to make the country look beautifully green. We 
passed first through vineyards and then over a fine 
rolling country, but the signs of the long drought 
were evident enough from the number of skeletons 
of sheep which were visible on the sides of the road. 
We beard of stations on which the loss had been 
as much as 100,000 sheep—a terrible destruction of 
property, to say nothing of the sufferings of the 
poor animals. A good deal of land has been 
enclosed by the free selectors, and the gum-trees 
ringed; this causes the trees to die, and the pasture 
consequently .improves, the nourishment from the 
soil formerly given'to the gum-tree going to the 
gprass. As we approached Wagga-Wagga, we 
passed much granite. 

I had formed a very poor opinion of Wagga- 
Wagga from Home views of it given in the “Illus¬ 
trated London News,” showing the former residence 
and butcher’s shop of the“ Claimant” to theTichborne 
estates and title. I was agreeably surprised to find 
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it a particularly pretty town, well built, with nice 
gardens, a place of considerable importance and of 
civilised aspect. The hotel was good, and from 
the balcony we could hear the local Musical Society 
performing “ Moses in Egypt,” which seemed to be 
well rendered, and when the performance was finished 
there emerged streams of well-dressed and nice- 
looking young ladies—so they appeared, at all events, 
by the light of the street-lamps. Among tlie chief 
beauties of Wagga were the masses of cluster roses 
hanging over the fences. In New South Wales, 
however, we began to miss the street planting and 
the general smart order of the Victorian towns. 
There is not the same energy in New South Wales 
as in Victoria; the people are what is called more 
conservative, which seems to mean more sleepy. 
New South Wales is ahead of Victoria in political 
economy, a matter settled probably by the influence 
of a few leading minds, but far behind in energy, an 
attribute of the mass of the people. However, 
Victoria is somewhat exceptional in the latter re¬ 
spect, for New South Wales would compare favour¬ 
ably with many other communities. I inquired for 
the “Claimant’s” house, and was told that the old 
shanty had been pulled down and replaced by a 
brick building. 

We left Wagga at 6 a.m., and crossed the Mur- 
rumbidgee by a fine bridge, the river casuartna, or 
oak, as it is absurdly called, appearing as a graceful 
feature on the banks. As we advanced, the country 
became gradually more hilly. We passed over 
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granite until we reached Junee, when we came to 
slates and quartz reefs, and quartz porphyry at Beth- 
ung^ We reached Kootamundra at 3.30 p.m., and 
found there a large rich plain and a busy town. 
Murrumbura was reached at 8 p.m., after dark; this 
was then the terminus of the railway, although 
the line was opened to Kootamundra a few weeks 
afterwards. We took the railway at 9 p.m., and 
travelled all night without seeing an)rthing. Up 
we went by Yass and Gunong and down by Goul- 
bum and Picton. At length the day dawned, and 
we saw the farms and green fields of Campbeltown. 
Paramatta was passed, the steeples of Sydney came 
in sight, and we reached the railway station of the 
New South Wales capital at 10 a.m. 

I was one of the oldest members of the Aus¬ 
tralian Club, and we proceeded to take up our 
quarters there. 1 had not been in Sydney for 
more than twenty-seven years, so that 1 appeared 
as Rip Van Winkle among the members. Not 
many of my old friends were left. Many had 
died, many had returned to Europe. The Club 
itself, however, was thoroughly conservative, and 
had hardly changed at all. A slight alteration in 
the smoking-room was all that I found different. 

We found Sydney in the midst of a political 
crisis, which, as far as I could make out, resolved 
itself into the question of whether Parkes or Robert¬ 
son was the best man. They both seemed to pro¬ 
fess the same principles, and both were knights; 
so I did not see much to choose between them. 
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Robertson was tall and thin and had grey hair, 
Parkes was tall and stout, and used to have dark 
hair, if I remember aright One, I suppose, was 
a Scotchman, the other an Englishman. To my 
astonishment one of the members of the Club, 
who was looking over the electoral roll, informed 
me that my name was on the roll, and that I 
was a free and independent elector for Sydney 
West. I was also requested to vote. I did not 
much like interfering; however, I did vote. Who 
I voted for is hid among the secrets of the ballot. 
My vote was not of much consequence, because 
the election went by considerable majorities, making 
one vote more or less of no consequence. Both 
knights lost their election, but were afterwards 
returned for country constituencies. 

I found immense changes in Sydney and its 
environs. In the principal streets small houses 
had been pulled down and replaced by handsome 
buildings. Sydney has the very great advantage 
of an unlimited supply of sandstone belongfing to 
the Australian coal measures. In this respect 
it resembles Edinburgh. The art of cutting and 
carving stone is consequently now largely prac¬ 
tised, and there is scope for the art of the decora¬ 
tive mason in the ornamental parts of the cathe¬ 
drals, churches, the Town Hall, the University, 
the Post-office, as well as the banks, insurance 
offices, stores, and , private buildings of a more pre¬ 
tentious kind. 

. Our first visit was to the Museum, which is a fine 
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building, with a good collection, well arranged for 
scientific purposes, although not so showy as that 
in Melbourne. For reasons connected with a pre¬ 
vious management, the collection is perhaps not so 
good as it otherwise might have been. From the 
Museum we went to the Botanical Gardens, one of 
the chief beauties of Sydney. I found these gar¬ 
dens to be uncommonly like what they were twenty- 
seven years before, although they had been en¬ 
larged by reclamation of a shallow foreshore and 
by taking in more ground from the domain. The 
situation is superb, washed by the shores of the 
harbour, but the soil is poor and sandy, and must 
have cost a great deal in making up with earth and 
manure. The director of the gardens is a man of 
ability, and a worthy successor to the celebrated 
botanist, Allan Cunningham. The flora of the gar¬ 
dens is a study, as we And plants of temperate and 
almost tropical growth growing side by side. Among 
the rest there were five or six species of dammara, 
including the New Zealand kauri. Others came 
from New Caledonia, Fiji, &c. I don’t think the 
New Zealand plants generally look at home in Aus¬ 
tralian gardens. They grow pretty well, but have 
not the vigorous look they have in their native 
country. Probably there is too much light and 
heat, with too little moisture. 

We visited Mr. William M'Leay’s museum at 
Elizabeth Bay, which is a splendid private museum, 
and of great practical value, and went to the North 
Shore to see the venerable geologist, the Rev. W. B. 
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Clarke.* Of course he had a long discussion with 
Dr. Hector on the disputed point of the age of the 
New South Wales coal, and an afternoon was de¬ 
voted to an examination of the fossils. 

I have no doubt that Dr. Hector will some day 
gfive his views as to the age of these coal measures,‘t 
but I think I may say that New Zealand geology 
is likely to throw some light on the matter, because 
some of the fossils depended upon for the argument 
are found in New Zealand to have a far greater 
range than was originally supposed. 

The number of small steamers plying in Sydney 
harbour is very gfreat They are found most con¬ 
venient for picnics. Mr. William M‘Leay invited 
us to a picnic in one of them, for the double purpose 
of enjoying the trip and catching fish for Dr. Hector. 
We started early, but having to remain for some 
time on the circular quay before breakfast, waiting 
for the steamer, we were forced to endure the dis¬ 
charge of sewage into the harbour. Bubbles of gas 
were constantly rising and bursting; the smell was 
abominable, and the effect produced was headachy. 
We had a pleasant day in the middle harbour, 
liauling the seine in the vicinity of Clontarf, where 
the Duke of Edinburgh was Wounded. We did 
not get many fish, but enough for Dr. Hector’s 
purposes and our own dinner. A considerable 
township has sprung up at a place called Manly 
Beach, lying to the north of the quarantine station,. 
and is much frequented for bathing and for sea-air. 

t This he has done. 


Since dead. 
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On Sunday I went to service at the Cathedral. I 
expected here, as in Melbourne, to have found some 
approach to a cathedral service, but it was only of 
the ordinary parish-church type. The building is 
handsome, but not very large; the architecture is 
Gothic, and the material Sydney sandstone. 

On October 30th I saw a son off by the S.S. 
“ City of Melbourne,” to proceed to England by 
the S.S. “ Chimborazo,” then at Melbourne, and 
then I took train to Campbeltown and coach to 
Wollongong, picking up Dr. Hector at Paramatta 
Junction. We had intended sleeping at Campbel¬ 
town and travelling the rest of the road by day¬ 
light, but we found that no conveyance was avail¬ 
able, so had to proceed at night, and in consequence 
could only form an idea of the celebrated view from 
the plateau over the low country of Illawarra, or of 
the fine vegetation in descending the pass. After 
leaving Appin we were astonished with the glare of 
a very bright light and by the coachman calling out 
to us to look at the meteor. Being inside the 
coach and half asleep, we were too late in putting 
out our heads to see the meteor itself, but the 
coachman described it as a great globe of fire, and 
from the strong light given out the size must have 
been considerable. We reached Wollongong in the 
dark at 2 A.M., and put up at the “ Harp of Erin.” 

Wollongong is a pretty township, charmingly 
situated near a small port, where a rocky point has 
been made the base for a small artificial harbour, 
well suited for steamers and small craft engaged in 
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the coal trade. The township has none of the 
stirring elements about it which are characteristic 
of the Victorian towns, and is, on the contrary, very 
quiet, with almost an appearance of decay. Our 
first visit after breakfast was to the port, where we 
geologised the rocky point, and there found nume¬ 
rous fossils of pachydomus, teeth of fish, &c. I 
observed that the piles of the port were capped 
with iron—a good idea, which might be advanta¬ 
geously adopted elsewhere. In company with Mr. 
Clark of Liverpool Plains we drove to the coal 
mines at Mount Keera, belonging to the Osborne 
family. These lie on the slope of the scarp a few 
miles inland from Wollongong, and the steep part 
of the descent is managed by a tramway worked by 
a wire rope, the full trucks pulling up the empty 
ones. The drive at the mine is in 800 yards, and 
the seam is six to seven feet thick. The views 
were very fine—^a bright sunny scene, with the 
Illawarra Lake lying beneath, and a sparkling sea 
studded with the Five Islands. The country is also 
nicely broken, and the vegetation far richer in 
colour than on the plateau, although many of the 
fine trees and shrubs of the district have been 
destroyed, and the ground where they grew con¬ 
verted into grass. 

On our return to the hotel we found that Dr. 
Hector’s arrival had got wind, and several persons 
were in attendance to ask his opinion about speci¬ 
mens of coal and shale. One of these had been 
interested in working petroleum shale in Linlithgow- 
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shire, and I was able to talk to him about the 
people in that part of Scotland. 

In the afternoon we drove to Bulai, passing 
through a beautiful country—the residence and 
grounds of Mr, M'Cabe being remarkable for care 
and neatness. As a specimen of the climate, we 
observed that gentleman in the midst of his hay¬ 
makers with an umbrella over his head, not to keep 
off the rain, but the rays of the sun. 

At Bulai we found a jetty for shipping coal 
run out directly into the ocean and connected by 
a railway with the coal mines inland. There 
are not many countries where a wharf of this 
kind would stand. I am afraid the plan would 
seldom answer in New Zealand. Dr. Hector 
and Mr. Clark went up to the coal mines. I 
was not well, and was obliged to wait for their 
return. By the following day Dr. Hector and 
Mr. Clark started to visit a new mine farther to 
the north. I still felt unwell, and therefore 
passed the forenoon in getting fossils from the 
rocks at the port. I smashed the handle of a 
borrowed hammer in trying to get out a pachy- 
domus, but for all that got some fossils of interest. 
My friends not turning up at 3 p.m., I started in 
the “ Hunter ” steamer for Sydney, getting a 
good deal of information from some of the pas¬ 
sengers as to the position of the gold-mining 
interest farther south, and of the produce which 
was shipped for Sydney from the various small 
ports along the coast. One thing I observed 
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with disgust among the cargo. It was a freight 
of about fifty wild ducks, and this in the midst 
of the breeding season—a good example of the 
laissez alter of New South Wales legislation. 
In New Zealand this would not have been per¬ 
mitted. The wind was from the northward when 
we left Wollongong, but a southerly “burster” over¬ 
took us off Botany Bay. We passed near the 
shore, and could study the dip and strike of 
the coal sandstones, which extend the whole 
distance. 

It is a pretty sight to steam up Sydney har¬ 
bour in the dark. After passing the lighthouse, 
the lights on the Sow-and-Pigs are seen, nume¬ 
rous small lights in the style of an illumination, 
mixed with those of the small steamers rushing 
about. Great care is required to avoid a col¬ 
lision. 

The impressions of the lUawarra district left 
on my mind are that it is very beautiful, but that 
much of it has been farmed in a slovenly way 
and the ground worn out, and that new blood is 
wanted to introduce a better style of farming. 
The aspect of the district is semi-tropical, and 
in striking contrast with the poor plateau above. 
Dr. Hector was detained at the coal mine and 
missed returning with me in the steamer. He 
therefore returned by land, and had an opportunity 
of seeing the mountain road by daylight. He 
described the vegetation in the gap as being 
very rich. 
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Our next excursion was to the westward, over 
the Blue Mountains, and the line of country passed 
over may be well described by an outline sketch. 
We left Sydney by train at 8 a.m., the height 
of the Sydney station being 64 feet above the 
sea; thence to Emu Plains, the distance is 36 
miles, and the height attained in that distance is 
only 23 feet, the height of Emu Plains being 87 
feet. The scarp of the Blue Mountains is now 
ascended by a zigzag, a splendid engineering work, 
the gullies being crossed by substantial sandstone 
bridges or viaducts. I had been told that the 
working of this part of the line was attended 
with great expense and wear and tear, but I 
could not see it, all the extra expense being 
that of a pointsman to attend the train. The 
train seemed to work easily up the different in¬ 
clines, backing and filling, to use a nautical term. 
Fine views are obtained over the valley of the 
Hawkesbury and the plains towards Paramatta 
and Sydney. In a few minutes a height of 766 
feet is attained, and in fifty minutes a height of 
12x6 feet. The ascent is then gradual to the 
"Weatherboard,” where the railway reaches the 
extreme height of 3494 feet. Another zigzag 
effects a drop to the westward. Taking the Mac¬ 
quarie Plains as the point where the moun¬ 
tains are fairly cleared, then the length of the 
mountain road from Emu Plains to the Macquarie 
Plains is 99 miles. The latter station stands at 
a height of 2154 feet above the sea, and it must 
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be borne in mind that the country stands at as 
high or a greater elevation for a long way to the 
westward—Bathurst at a height of 2153, George’s 
Plains 2260, and Blayney of 2841 feet The 
country, however, opens out into gentle sloping 
vales at Macquarie Plains and loses its moun¬ 
tainous character. 

Notwithstanding the considerable elevation which 
the Blue Mountains attain, they produce but little 
mountain effect to the eye. This is doubtless 
caused by the peculiar nature and arrangement of 
the geological formations of which these mountains 
are formed. All the eastern side of the range, as 
far, shall we say, as Rydal station, 111 miles from 
Sydney and 75 from Emu Plains, is composed of 
the coal sandstone, generally lying more or less 
horizontal. The valleys are great areas of denuda¬ 
tion, and bounded by scarps of great height or 
depth at right angles to the stratification. Any¬ 
thing like fine scenery within the mountains is 
simply a view of these scarps and the valleys 
beneath. If covered by a rich vegetation, with a 
good supply of ferns, and perhaps palms, this style 
of scenery would be very fine; but the soil is poor 
and the eucalypti which clothe both plateau and 
valley are dull and uninteresting, and hardly redeem 
the scene from positive ugliness. At Rydal station 
the sandstone gives way to granite, which is found 
all the way to Bathurst and beyond. It is a very 
pleasant relief, after nearly a hundred miles of moun¬ 
tain travel, to emerge upon the open country at 
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Macquarie Plains and see country-houses and large 
fields of wheat. It being a granite country, how¬ 
ever, I do not suppose the land can long continue 
to g^ow wheat without manure. 

We reached Bathurst at 5.30 p.m., which I found 
much improved in the way of buildings. As usual, 
there was a liberal allowance of fine churches. 
Bathurst is finely situated on the left bank of the 
Macquarie, and will probably rise to a very impor¬ 
tant position. All the produce <^f the West must 
pass through it, and besides agricultural and pas¬ 
toral produce, the country is full of minerals. The 
advantages of a railway to this district are enor¬ 
mous, and the changes which it will produce must 
be very striking. I can remember when wheat was 
los. to I2S. a bushel in Sydney and 2s. 6d. at 
Bathurst, and when, during the drought of 1838-39, 
freight was £%o per ton from the former to the 
latter town. This was in the old days of bullock 
teams, when the bullocks had to find their feed at 
the camping-places; the feed having disappeared 
in consequence of the long drought, the teams were 
worked at the risk of losing all their beasts. Horse 
carriage was then introduced, which was an improve¬ 
ment, as corn for the horses was carried in the dray, 
but still freight was very expensive. The railway 
has changed all that. The New South Wales rail¬ 
ways are models of good substantial work. Possibly 
it might have been better to have constructed them 
less substantially and with more economy, but on 
the mountain road good work was essential. 
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At Bathurst we slept for a few hours and then 
took train at 1.40 a.m. for Blayney, which we reached 
at 3.20. Thence we took the mail-coach to Carcoar, 
and from there to Mr. Rothery’s house, Cliefden. 
We had left the granite and got among clay slates 
and quartz porphyries, with plenty of quartz lying 
about, showing mineral land. Mr. Rothery was an 
old friend of mine and a large land and sheep owner. 
Dr. Hector was delighted with this country and its 
geology. We rode to the old Belubula mine and 
the banks of the Belubula river, and traced a copper 
lode for some miles. Large outcrops of limestone 
are found here, and at one place we came upon a 
very interesting section containing Devonian fossils. 
The banks of the Belubula are very pretty, with 
river oaks growing on them, and here we saw a 
strong hot spring. I passed z, pleasant day or two 
at Cliefden among old friends, and then Mr. Rothery 
drove us over to Carcoar to meet the coach. The 
great feature of this district is the Conobolas range, 
which lies between Cliefden and Orange. It is a 
fine bold range, and, I fancy, reaches a height of 
some 4000 feet. The country here must be a con¬ 
siderable way down on the western slope and much 
below Bathurst, but I do not know the exact height 
The climate was evidently much warmer than that 
at Bathurst. Strawberries were in season, and very 
fine. Carcoar is a prettily situated little town, with 
some handsome churches. It is situated in a hollow, 
and has some resemblance to Albury, although 
more shut in by hills. We took the coach to 
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Blayney and slept there, going by train -next morn¬ 
ing to Sydney. Coal is worked to some extent in 
the Blue Mountains near Hartley and Bowenfels, 
and copper ore is taken from the Bathurst country 
to be smelted there. Shale is also worked to 
obtain petroleum. 

Country-houses are springing up near some of 
the high stations, and resorted to for change of air 
from Sydney. This change may be of advantage to 
those enervated by the climate of the coast, but the 
situation of these houses looked to me very dismal. 
Certainly the weather was bad, blowing a gfale from 
the west, and very chilly, and I might have been 
more favourably impressed in fine weather. If it 
were a good shooting or fishing country, it would 
make all the difference; but it is not. 

It is wonderful how little has been done in the 
way of the acclimatisation of animals in Australia. 
Victoria has done the most, and has, I believe, 
plenty of hares and a good many deer, to say 
nothing of myriads of rabbits and millions of spar¬ 
rows. I heard that one proprietor had spent ;^4o,cxx) 
in putting down the rabbit nuisance. It seems an 
incredible sum for such a purpose. 

Australia, however, seems to have no pheasants or 
partridges, whereas the former swarm in many parts 
of New Zealand, and the latter are getting ahead. 
The cover being so short in Australia, birds which 
breed on the ground may be unable to defend their 
nests from snakes, native cats, &c.; although the 
Australian quail and other native birds get on very 

u 
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well, and therefore this ailment may be of no 
weight New South Wales seems to have taken 
no trouble in the way of acclimatisation, and has no 
Bird Protection Act The people in that colony 
have got into the habit of expecting the Govern¬ 
ment to do everything for them, and, in conse¬ 
quence, do little for themselves. 

After returning to Sydney I visited Mr. Blox- 
some’s house on the North Shore, to renew my 
acquaintance with a spirited fresco drawing by 
Mr. Brierly, the well-known marine painter, exe¬ 
cuted with charcoal and white chalk on the wall 
of Mr. Bloxsome’s dining-room. The subject is 
H.M.S. “Rattlesnake" caught in a squall off the 
island of Timor, where she had been surveying^. 
The rendering of the ship shortening sail, the tea- 
birds, the curl of the waves, and the rain squall 
passing over the high land of Timor in the back¬ 
ground, are all admirable. The work was executed 
about the year 1850, and has stood well on the 
plaster. 

I dined with a gentleman on Sunday in Elizabeth 
Bay, in a house overlooking the harbour, and saw 
how the Sydney youth amuse themselves, and how 
well they handle their boats. The sons of the host 
started for a sail after early dinner, ran down past 
the “ Sow and Pigs," and beat back again. They 
managed the boat to perfection. I may say hun¬ 
dreds of boats were disporting in the harbour. 

Dr. Hector set off for Newcastle, to visit the coal 
mines in the district, and examine certain fossili- 
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ferous sections which were supposed to prove the 
age of the coal. I had some business to attend to 
in Sydney, and was unable to go with him, which I 
much regretted. 

At length the time for our departure came. We 
embarked in the fine steamer “ Wakatipu ” at 2 p.m. 
on November 16, left the wharf at 3 p.m., passed 
the “Sow and Pigs,” passed the North Head, and 
emerged into the ocean. After dark the most vivid 
lightning appeared to the southward, and we ex¬ 
pected a storm, but it did not come. We had not 
very favourable weather, but we made the passage 
to the wharf at Wellington in exactly five days, 
not allowing for difference of time. The “ Waka¬ 
tipu” is a wonderfully steady boat, and she was 
deeply laden with coal. We found what is quite 
sufficient to account for a great difference of climate 
between Australia and New Zealand: from Sydney, 
for perhaps two-thirds of the way down, the tem¬ 
perature of the sea was about 74"; but it suddenly 
dropped to about 54 on approaching New Zealand, 
thus showing the presence of an equatorial current 
on the Australian, and of a polar current on the New 
Zealand coast. 

I was not sorry to get back to New Zealand. 
The Australian climate is pleasant for a short time 
and for a change from that of New Zealand, but for 
a continuance the latter is far preferable, notwith¬ 
standing the storms, which are frequent There is 
a freshness in the air of New Zealand over that of 
Australia, although for a warm climate Australia 
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has a decidedly fresh air also. I returned to New 
Zealand with my health quite restored, which I 
attribute not only to the change of air and scene, 
but to a liberal consumption of oranges. I commend 
this practical remark to the doctors. 

There is among Australians a remarkable ignor¬ 
ance of New Zealand, almost equal to that which 
the French display of England. Of course many 
Australians have been in New Zealand, and know 
all about it, but to the general mind it is a small 
colony of no great importance. One is often asked 
about its kangaroos and gum-trees. Any New 
Zealand boy would know that Australia was the 
sole home of kangaroos and gum-trees. An intel¬ 
ligent lad was a fellow-passenger from Sydney. He 
asked me, “ Have you any box-tree gums in New 
Zealand ? ’’ I said, " No.” “ Any apple-tree gums ? ” 
“ No;" and so on. He then said, “ What have you 
got there ? ” I replied, “ Ritnu, kahikatea, totara, 
matai, kauri',' &a He said, “That will do!" 

There is not an inkling of the idea that in another 
ten or twenty years New Zealand will be ahead, not 
of Australia, for that is a very large country, but of 
any single colony of Australia, such as Victoria. 
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The politics of the various colonies of Great Britain 
must often be puzzling to the English reader from 
the want of a clue to guide him to the matters 
under discussion. A glance at a few leading points 
in the political warfare of New Zealand will shovA 
on what the conflict of forces in that colony hinges. 

The following may be taken as the leading sub¬ 
jects, one or other of which is generally under dis¬ 
cussion :— I. The land question ; 2. Education; 3. 
Electoral qualification ; 4. Free trade or protection; 
5. The native question ; 6. The provincial question; 
7. Public works. 

Of these, the four first are common to all the 
Australasian colonies; 5 and 6 are peculiar to 
New Zealand. 

The land question in New Zealand has become 
complicated for the following reasons :—During the 
session of the General Assembly of the year 1858 
a sort of compact was made, by which the manage¬ 
ment of the land of each province, with all the 
revenues derived therefrom, was handed over to the 
Provincial Governments. The consequences of this 
were manifold. 
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On account of the greater part of the land in the 
North Island being chiefly held by the natives, 
the land revenue there proved to be very small; 
whereas, on the contrary, a very large amount was 
obtained from the sale of land in the South Island, 
particularly in Canterbury and Otago, where it was 
good, open, and freed from the native title. 

Some of the provinces used the power given to 
them with skill and discretion, and in this category 
Canterbury stands the highest; while others, such 
as Nelson and Marlborough, squandered their estate 
at a very low price, and afterwards found it diffi¬ 
cult to procure the requisite funds for roads and 
bridges and other public works. 

The question of the respective merits of lai^e 
or small farms has been lately much discussed in 
Europe and elsewhere. Whichever system may be 
best in settled countries, there is no doubt that in 
dealing with the waste lands of a new country the 
land laws may be so adapted as to ensure the esta¬ 
blishment of either large, moderate, or small proper¬ 
ties being the rule. The nature of the country as 
to soil, climate, and elevation may no doubt tend to 
alter the intentions of the Legislature, but when once 
the impress is given, it is found very difficult to 
change it. 

The land regulations which in New Zealand have 
been found to work best in practice are those of the 
provincial district of Canterbury. There the land 
was sold by free selection at a price of ;^2 per acre, 
the country being at the same time divided into 
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stock-runs, which were let for a term of years, but 
on which purchase of the freehold, as above stated, 
could go on at any time. By this system a very 
large number of freeholders have been settled on 
the land, whereas if the price had been lower, the 
-whole of the Canterbury Plains would have been 
bought up by a few capitalists, and the growth of 
settlement and of population been long delayed. 
This is no theoretical idea, for the result was nearly 
brought about by Sir George Grey during his first 
term of office as Governor. He reduced the price 
of Canterbury land to ten shillings an acre, and im¬ 
mediately several large estates were bought up, one 
of them consisting of sixty thousand acres. A few 
weeks of this would have ruined the province; so 
the price was again suddenly raised to £z an 
acre. 

In the province of Nelson a great deal of valu¬ 
able land was parted with at prices of from 5s. to 
I os. an acre which would have soon fetched £2 
an acre. I allude to the Amuri country. It is a 
misfortune that this district was not included within 
the boundaries of Canterbury. 

In the North Island the mode of purchase of the 
native land is a constant subject of dispute. The 
question is, whether the power shall rest with 
the Government, or whether private persons may 
compete ? 

Education .—The principle of secular education 
has been accepted by large majorities, although a 
growl of disappointment may be heard from the 
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ecclesiastics of the Anglican Church, and the Roman 
Catholics especially offer the most determined op¬ 
position to its adoption. It seems almost impos¬ 
sible, especially in the country districts, to establish 
efficient schools on the denominational plan, and 
the experience of the Australian colonies is de¬ 
cidedly against that system; * besides which, it seems 
illogical that the State should undertake to teach 
religion where there is no State Church. Pos¬ 
sibly the Roman Catholic laity may secretly thank 
the Legislature for adhering to the secular system, 
just as individual Spaniards recognise the advan¬ 
tage of having Gibraltar in the hands of the 
English, as by means of it they can evade in a 
small way the vicious fiscal laws of Spain. I 
remember venturing to argue this point with a 
Governor of Gibraltar, who thought it wrong that 
smuggling should go on under the shelter of the 
British dag. 1 suggested that it was not our busi¬ 
ness to put a stop to it, and that it might perhaps 
help to bring about a better system in Spain. 

Electoral Qualification .—One great pike cle re¬ 
sistance during the last two or three sessions of 
the Assembly has been the qualification for the 
electoral roll. Sir George Grey mounting the hobby 
of manhood suffrage, while the Opposition and 
many of his own party held that a small property 
qualification was desirable. As every ratepayer 

* It may be easy in a sparse population to support one school and 
one efficient teacher, but impossible to support four schools and four 
teachers. 
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was entitled to be on the roll, the qualification was 
already by no means illiberal. 

The worst of such a low qualification as man¬ 
hood suffrage is that the electors do not vote 
according to their own instincts of what is best; 
but are worked by “professionals,” and brought 
up to the poll to give a block vote. As a matter 
of fact, they vote for men who have only their 
own personal interests to serve, and who merely 
make catspaws of their constituents. The de¬ 
cadence of the fine province of Victoria should 
be a warning to retain at least some property 
qualification in the electoral roll. 

Free Trade and Protection .—Although New 
Zealand professes a free trade policy, and only 
levies duties for revenue purposes, there is a 
constant disposition on the part of the small 
manufacturers to clamour for the introduction of 
the vicious system of protection, under the name of 
encouragement of native industry. Politicians are, 
in consequence, often afraid to speak out their 
minds on the subject. But the consumers of the 
country ought to be on their guard. If they are 
now taxed heavily by Government, they would 
find their taxes more than doubled by a protective 
system. Wool, gold, and grain are the chief ex¬ 
ports of the country. If a country is to be paid for 
its exports, it must expect to take its payment in 
“ kind." It would be a curious system for a country 
to export gold and receive back gold in payment. 

The Native Question .—The management of the 
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Maoris has always been a troublesome question 
in New Zealand, and was at one time a test- 
point in politics—one party holding that the 
Maoris must be forced throughout the colony 
to submit to the law, and that the Queen’s writ 
must run everywhere; the other party opposing 
this, and contending that the above policy was too 
expensive, and would involve a constant risk of 
war and disorganisation in the colony. Dr. 
Featherston’s views on the subject were very 
sensible He held that the Maoris were a de¬ 
creasing race, whereas the settlers were rapidly 
on the increase ; that war, besides being expensive, 
might possibly be unjust; and that by exercising 
patience and waiting we should get all we wanted 
without fighting. If we did fight, however, he 
valued the fighting powers of a British regiment 
very highly, and as far outweighing those of 
slightly trained forces. 

I have mentioned Dr. Featherston’s name be¬ 
cause, although he did not speak their language, 
yet he had great influence with the Maoris; but, 
being chiefly engaged with other matters, he did 
not come within the category of a " Maori doctor." 
Of these, the two leading men—and they both 
spoke the Maori language—were the late Sir 
Donald M'Lean, and Sir George Grey. By a 
“ Maori doctor ’’ I mean a person who professes, 
from knowledge of the language and customs of the 
Maoris, and from personal influence among them, 
to have an exclusive power of managing them. 
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It is impossible to mention the native question 
•without bringing in the name of the late Sir Donald 
M'Lean, who for so long a time controlled the policy 
of the colony, either as Native Secretary under the 
Minister of the day, or as Native Minister himself. 
Although, I suppose, implicated to some extent in 
the breaking out of the Taranaki war, which origi¬ 
nated in a dispute about the land at Waitara, yet at 
that time he was not responsible Minister, and as 
Minister all his exertions were in favour of peace. 
He was a man of extraordinary patience, and that, 
combined with a liberal supply of money, was no 
doubt the secret of his success. It is not every man 
who can submit to listen for a long summer’s day to* 
the long-winded tales of the Maoris, the ins and outs 
of their land claims, their descent, their quarrels; but 
Sir Donald could both do all this and assist them by his 
counsel and advice. Another leading feature of what 
is called the flour-and-sugar policy is, that the Minister 
shall always have a handful of loose sovereigns in 
his breeches-pocket, ready to pay out when required. 
Although, no doubt, this is supposed to be done 
secretly, I have seen it done. I suppose the same 
plan is followed at the present time. It is undigni¬ 
fied, to be sure, but it is far cheaper than fighting. 
A few hundred or a few thousand pounds go a 
long way, while war costs its tens and hundreds 
of thousands. 

I regret very much personally the loss of Sir 
Donald M*Lean. He was a kindly Scot. He put 
me very much in mind in his personal appearance of 
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another well-known old friend, the late Rev. Dr. Nor¬ 
man M'Leod. They were both about the same 
size, complexion, and style of form and features, and 
they were both from Argyleshire; and although no 
doubt the clergyman was the most highly edu¬ 
cated and most brilliant of the two, yet I should 
say they were similar in their tone of mind. The 
other “ Maori doctor,” Sir George Grey, has been 
trying the effect of his personal influence upon the 
Maoris during the last two or three years. The 
results appear to have been nil. Dr. Featherston’s 
plan of patience seems to be the best, although it. is 
impossible sometimes to avoid a display of force 
and of authority. 

The Provincial Questum .—In the early days of 
New Zealand there were no roads and no steamers, 
and communication between the different settle¬ 
ments by sailing-vessels was so uncertain and often 
so tedious, that a member of the General Assembly 
for Dunedin in the year 1858 found his easiest way 
of getting to Auckland was by way of Sydney. 
Under these circumstances, it was probably wise to 
include in the constitution the creation of six pro¬ 
vinces, which by subdivision were afterwards en¬ 
larged to nine. These provinces had considerable 
powers of legislation and administration, and these 
at one time almost overshadowed the general 
Government 

As wealth and population increased, steam com¬ 
munication was established, and rapidly became 
regular and frequent between the different settle- 
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ments, and a complete system of telegraphs was 
also established, so that the necessity for so many 
subordinate Governments became weakened. At 
length the era of railways arrived, necessitating the 
borrowing of much money upon colonial account, 
and it was felt that the time had come when the 
provinces must fall, otherwise the colonial finances 
could not be kept under control. Every session of 
the General Assembly saw a constant pressure 
from the provinces for more loans for provincial 
purposes, and, by an organised system of log-rolling, 
these votes were generally carried against the wish 
of the Government of the day. This system of 
finance was dangerous, and, if continued, must pro¬ 
bably have culminated in confusion and bankruptcy. 

It might also have been gathered from the 
lessons of history that bodies such as those of the 
New Zealand provinces formed such impeHa in 
imperio that they must either swallow up the Central 
Government or be themselves destroyed or very 
much modified by it. Thus we find that the ancient 
provinces of France were gradually assimilated and 
absorbed by the kingdom; thus the Heptarchy in 
England was at length united under one head, al¬ 
though a large part of Northumbria became subject 
to the kingdom of Scotland, and was, with it, long 
in falling into the central orb. The kingdom of 
Portugal survives as an instance of the old disper¬ 
sive epoch. Possibly the lesson derived from the 
late civil war in the United States is the most 
appropriate to New Zealand, as the constitution of 
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the latter country is supposed not to have been an 
original production, but to have been modelled on 
that of the former country. The civil war was 
essentially a struggle to decide whether the central 
or the local power should be supreme, and I think 
it is now generally admitted that the successful 
cause was right in ailment as well as in might. 
Since the American civil war, Germany has fur¬ 
nished another example of this same kind. To 
compare small things with great, the New Zealand 
provinces fell before the central power, but fell 
before a war of words, not of arms. 

The most serious administrative charge that was 
brought against the provinces was that they did not 
supply really local self-government. The outlying 
parts of a province were as much at the mercy of 
the Provincial Government as they would have 
been at the hands of the General Government. 
For this reason Hawkes Bay urged and obtained 
separation from Wellington, Southland from Otago, 
and Westland from Canterbury. To give real self- 
government on the abolition of the provinces, 
counties were formed* These met with much 
abuse and depreciation from the Provincial party, 
but in time will probably work well. 

As in Germany there is still a “ particularist ” 
party, and in the United States a separate State 
party, so in New Zealand there is still a strong 
Provincial party, trying by various plans, such as 
the' separation of the islands, to further their 
views; but it is to be hoped that the matter is 
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finally settled, because even supposing the Pro- 
vincialists should succeed, their success would only 
be temporary, as being contrary to the flow of 
modern progress. 

Public Works .—The initiation of a great system 
of public works in New Zealand has very much 
modifled the political position of affairs, and may be 
said to have converted the Legislature into the board 
of a great railway company. The public works policy 
has passed beyond the range of party politics, and is 
generally accepted by both sides of the House. 

Considerable discussion has taken place as to 
who is entitled to the credit of introducing railways 
into New Zealand. It appears to me that the merit 
attaching to the great scheme is one of a political 
and financial, and not of an engineering character. 
The great point was to be able to show how the 
money was to be found and to find it, and also by 
basing the scheme upon a general plan of opening 
out the country and peopling it, so as to throw the 
interest of the debt upon a broader basis. Many 
years before the great scheme was brought forward, 
Mr. William Sefton Moorhouse, who was then 
superintendent of Canterbury, succeeded by decision 
and perseverance in carrying through the Lyttleton 
and Christchurch Railway—a short line only, but 
involving the excavation of a tunnel, I think, one 
mile and three-quarters in length, and therefore at 
that time considered a heavy, and by many repre¬ 
sented as a ruinous, undertaking, for the province of 
Canterbur)’. This line proved a great success. 
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In the year i86i I published a short pamphlet in 
the hope of getting railways introduced into the 
province of Wellington, but my appeal was prema¬ 
ture ; the time was not ripe for action or for enter¬ 
taining the proposal. Dr. Featherston had expended 
what was then considered a large loan of ;^ioo,ocx) 
without any remarkable results having followed, and 
a long period of depression was in store. 

The time at length arrived, however, when, for 
political reasons, a greater development of the capa¬ 
bilities of New Zealand seemed to become necessary. 
The colony had been exhausted by a long native 
war, the British troops had been removed, and the 
cost of inland defence had been thrown on the 
country, and, what was worse, a very heavy debt 
had been incurred. The question was, whether the 
colony should merely stagger along, and by means 
of strict economy pay the interest of its debt; or 
whether, by the bold policy of opening up tlie country 
by means of railways and filling it up with popula¬ 
tion, the weight of the previous and future debt might 
not become comparatively easy.? New Zealand 
. differs from Australia in this, that whereas in the 
•latter country a bullock-dray can go anywhere, in 
the former, roads are absolutely required to enable 
produce to be brought to market, and to bring 
about the settlement of the country. If railways 
can be made nearly as cheaply as roads, then why 
not go in for the superior article ? New Zealand 
is full of rivers, but being a narrow, mountainous 
country, few of the rivers are of much use for 
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navigation, although some of them carry to the sea 
enormous bodies of water. 

To Sir Julius Vogel the merit is due of cover¬ 
ing the country with a network of railways and of 
introducing population. This scheme has been an 
immense success, although not yet completed; but 
the soil and climate of the country itself has to be 
thanked for the result. In a poor, barren country 
the scheme would have proved a failure. The debt 
incurred is no doubt heavy, and will be heavier 
before tlie works are complete, but every year will 
show better returns from the railways themselves, and 
will add to the population upon whom the burden 
is laid, thus reducing the rate of debt per head. 
Mistakes have been made. Some non-paying poli¬ 
tical lines may have been prematurely constructed, 
but the outlay in that way has not been very heavy, 
and even these lines will pay interest before long. 

Deterioration of General Assembly .—It is a mat¬ 
ter of general remark that the personnel of Colo¬ 
nial Legislatures has deteriorated very much from 
what it was on the first institution of representa¬ 
tive bodies, and to this general rule New Zealand 
offers no exception. 

When I attended the General Assembly in Auck¬ 
land as far back as the year i86o, the House 
of Representatives contained many men who, as 
statesmen, as scholars, and as possessing weight 
of character, might compare on terms of equality 
with the members of any representative assembly 
in the world. The deterioration since that time has 

X 
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been great and rapid, and it has been lately very 
much accelerated by the action of Sir Geoige Grey. 
It is not my wish to say more than can be helped 
about the action of a man who has in his day done 
good service; but, on the other hand, when a former 
Governor descends into the arena of politics, there 
tries to set class against class, insults Her Majesty’s 
representative, gratuitously attacks the Judges (able, 
worthy, and conscientious men), tries to introduce 
the worst features of American political life into the 
colony, and almost succeeds in reducing New Zea¬ 
land to the very low political level of Victoria, it 
would be wrong to remain altogether silent The 
administration of the colony fell into such confusion 
under Sir George Grey’s Ministry that he has at 
last been hurled from power, and it is to be hoped 
he will finally retire into private life. A Ministry 
is now in office composed of careful and steady men, 
and we may hope that time will be given them to 
restore the finances and the prosperity of the colony, 
and clear away the effects of the political tornado 
which has lately passed over it. 
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THE MAORI LANGUAGE: ITS ORTHO¬ 
GRAPHY COMPARED. 


It is a matter for cong^tulation that whoever 
reduced the Maori tongue into a written language 
has avoided the absurd attempt to adapt it to 
English vowel-sounds, and has adopted the Conti¬ 
nental vowel system and pronunciation. The Maori 
language has, in consequence, assumed a form and 
appearance of structure and of culture which would 
have been lost had the English system prevailed, 
and the result is, that the moment a word in the lan¬ 
guage is seen, its pronunciation is at once apparent. 

If we compare this system with that which was 
formerly in vogue when English orthography was 
applied to the names of persons and places in India, 
native names in Australia, and also in America, we 
may perceive at a glance the advantages gained 
by the practice adopted with reference to the Maori 
language. 

In reading most books upon India, it is almost 
impossible for a person uninitiated in the native 
tongues to tell the sounds of the native names 
and designations. Thus we find the two chief 
tribes of Afghanistan described as the Barukzye 
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and the Suddozye. When spelt Barukzai and Sud- 
dozai the pronunciation is obvious, but as they stand 
in the English orthography there is an uncertainty 
about the sound, inasmuch as the letter y is pro¬ 
nounced in English in several different ways. The 
name of the kingdom of Oude is almost invariably 
pronounced wrongly by outsiders, as the spelling and 
the pronunciation are so inconsistent One of the 
most irritating words to my mind in this orthography 
is the word “ Sepoy,” which is a barbarous corrup¬ 
tion of “Sipahi,” a foot-soldier. In the English 
form the word has a ridiculous appearance.* 

There is a constant tendency in the English race 
to metamorphose foreign names into names of some¬ 
what similar sound applied to common things in 
English. Thus the New Zealand “ti” {Cordyline 
Australis) gets the name of tea-tree, which it holds 
in common with a leptospermum and other dissimilar 
plants. A common Irish name, somewhat barbar¬ 
ously spelt by the natives of the Green Isle, 
“Caughey” or “Coffey,” is reduced by the English 
to “Coffee,” and we now find the name of the 
King of Ashanti burlesqued into that of “ Coffee 
Calcalee.” The British nation, not content witli 
the defeat by its troops of the forces of that sable 
potentate, and after overrunning his country and 
destroying his capital, must needs commit the 
further indignity of turning his name into ridicule, 
thus adding insult to injury, and, what is worse, 

* A corrected official orthography for India has been issued, but 
few seem to use it. 
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striking a man when he is down, which used to be 
considered a most un-English practice. 

If we turn to Australia, we Hnd the soft and liquid 
aboriginal names of places entirely distorted and dis¬ 
figured by a false orthography. The old name of 
the township at Geelong is spelt in such a way as 
to convey a totally false impression of the sound. 
The spelling adopted is “ Corio;” in New Zealand we 
should spell it “Koraio,” and the pronunciation would 
be at once evident. It has surely been a blunder to 
retain the name of Geelong, or, as we ought to spell 
it, “Jilong,”and to allow the far more beautiful name 
of Koraio to fall out of use and sink into oblivion. 

"Bulli,” in New South Wales, is another name 
suggesting similar difficulties. In New Zealand we 
should spell it “ Bullai ” or “ Bulai,” that is, supposing 
the language to contain the letters b and 1. Bulli, as 
usually spelt, may be, and is, pronounced in at least 
three different ways. Then we have such names 
as “ Kut-paw-paw,” in Victoria. Surely the name 
might be spelt so as not to suggest damage to the 
paws of men or beasts. 

On one occasion, on my returning from Taupo, a 
well-known New Zealand statesman, an M.A. of an 
English university, in a conversation we had together 
respecting the interior of the island, insisted upon 
giving the French sound to the word Taupo, as if 
au represented the same sound as awe in English. 
I remonstrated, maintaining that the sound he 
gave it was wrong. He said, “I pronounce it as 
spelt, and I object to the foreign spelling of the 
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Maori language.” I replied, “ How then would 
you spell Taupo in English fashion ?” He said, 
“ Towpo.” My reply was, “ That would in English 
make the word sound Topo, although a Scotchman 
might possibly hit upon the correct pronunciation.” 

The word Merri, the name of a place or creek 
near Melbourne, presents the usual difficulties. No 
one who has not a conventional acquaintance with 
the name can tell whether it should be pronounced 
Merry or Merai. 

The beautiful native name of a suburb of Sydney 
has been transmogrified into something perfectly 
ridiculous. The name “Walamala” appears as 
“ Wooloomooloo." 

In Stanley’s “ How I Found Livingstone,” I find 
the word “ Seedy ” for “ Sidi,” the name of a very 
useful tribe of negfroes, many of the race being 
employed as firemen in the P. and O. Company’s 
steamers. The English spelling gives the impres¬ 
sion of dissipation of character, conveying the idea 
that the tribe gets drunk at night and is “ seedy ” 
in the morning. 

The other day, in an Indian work of merit, 
I came across the words gut hye. Now who 
can possibly tell, excepting conventionally, what 
to make of this ? Pronounce die words to a 
Maori, and he would at once write down kuai hat, 
about the sound of which there would be no 
mistake. “ Brandee pawnee low,” a sentence fre¬ 
quently heard in India, has a barbarous look about 
it as spelt. A Maori would put it down as "par- 
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andil' or perhaps “parani paoni* lau" Anglo- 
Indians visiting New Zealand, and publishing their 
impressions of the country, make a dreadful mess 
of the names. 

The fact is, that the English-speaking race, by 
adopting a peculiar orthography, in which the 
sounds intended to be conveyed have often only 
a remote connection with the spelling, has become 
vowel-deaf, and this defect has been still further 
aggravated by the application of the same want 
of system to the pronunciation of the classical 
languages. That this ^gravation has been thus 
produced is evident from the fact that the Scotch 
and Irish, who retain the usual mode of pronouncing 
the ancient languages, are only in a slight degree 
vowel-deaf as compared with the English. I am 
told that the objection to making a change in the 
pronunciation of Latin, is a difficulty as to the pro¬ 
nunciation of consonants. This should not stand 
in the way, as that is a matter of comparatively 
little consequence. The Romans probably pro¬ 
nounced c soft before e and *, and hard before the 
other vowels. Thus “ Kaisar ” would be correct, 
and " Kikero ” wrong. 

A most objectionable feature of English ortho- 
gpiaphy is the indiscriminate use of the letter y, 
which is made to represent several different sounds. 
Apart from this, however, it is apt to give a 

* I am puzzled how to express the English sound of paw without 
using the letter w^ which I think should be avoided if possible : ao is 
something near the sound, but 1 am not satisfied with it. 
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jumping, absurd articulation to a word. Thus, if we 
take the name of one of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, which is commonly spelt by the Eng¬ 
lish “ Bally,” and substitute for this, what I sup¬ 
pose to be the correct spelling, viz., “ Bali,” a more 
euphonious sound is at once suggested. 

A vivid illustration of the peculiarities of Anglo- 
Latin pronunciation may be found in the treatment 
of the second person singular of the present tense 
of the verb “ to be ” in Latin, viz., “ Tu es." 
These words are very short, and it would seem, 
prima facict very difficult to make a mess of them. 
But how do the English treat them ? They pro¬ 
nounce them “ tiu iz ” (using Italian vowels by 
way of illustration). The u is converted into a 
diphthong, the s into a z. Can anything be more 
absurd ? 

Again, in the pronunciation of German words 
the English eliminate the ch. Thus " Schwalbach ” 
is called ” Swalback; ” " Schlangenbad ” is called 
“ Slangenbad,” and so on. Foreigners do not 
murder names in this way. They have certain 
peculiarities, such as the German pronunciation 
of the French je, and the French of the Eng¬ 
lish th; but these peculiarities are explainable. 
When at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, I heard a Ger¬ 
man landlord, who spoke English thoroughly well, 
talking to some English travellers about the dis¬ 
tance to the town of “ Keel.” I asked him after¬ 
wards where this town was, as it evidently was not 
meant for Kiel on the Baltic. “ Oh,” he said. 
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“ it is Kehl.” “ Why, then, did you call it Keel ? ” I 
said. “ Merely to please the English,” was the reply. 
At the time of the Crimean war our ears were 
shocked by hearing “ Scutari ” pronounced “ Sciu- 
terai; ” “ Besika,” “ Bisaika,” && 

In the reduction to writing of the Fiji language, 
a mistake has been made by giving letters sounds 
entirely different from that which they usually 
represent. Thus the King of the Fiji Islands 
appears to be called “Thakombau,” but his name 
is spelt “ Cakobaa” Why make c represent ih, 
or ko stand for kom ? A similar remark will apply 
to the Zulu language, why should Ketchwayo be 
spelt Cetewayo, or Etchowe, Ekowe ? 

The effect of the English pronunciation of 
Latin upon that tongue is to eliminate the basso 
sounds, and the result is similar to that which would 
be produced in an opera if the basso were con¬ 
verted into tenor sounds and the latter into a 
squeak. It is also to be regretted that the 
English have softened their own languc^e by 
dropping all the strong gutturals, and also by 
almost extinguishing the sound of the letter r. 
From the gutturals in Spanish—which I suppose 
were obtained from the Moors—and also, no doubt, 
from the bold terminations of the words, that 
language has retained a force of expression which 
has departed from the Italian, although the Italians 
retain the vigorous sound of the letter r wanting 
in English. 

I have a fancy for good strong gutturals in any 
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language and do not like to see them softened 
away. What force there b in the sounds of “ Ach- 
met,” " Hassan,” “ Bahr,” “ Mahmoud,” as pro¬ 
nounced by an Arab; of “ Xeres,” “Junta,” “ Ojos,” 
&c., by a Spaniard; of numerous words in German, 
and of the ch in broad Scotch! With regard to the 
sound of the letter r, what must a Roman think 
when an Englishman calk him a “ womeno,” with 
the faintest approach to a roll in the middle of the 
w f He must instinctively swear by the “ Corpo di 
Bacco,” or that of “ Caio Mario.” An English¬ 
man in a parallel case would deal out his oaths 
more emphatically. Imagine an Englishman in the 
days of Lord Palmerston proclaiming himself, in 
the English fashion, “ Saivis womenus sum! ” How 
much of the grandeur of the expression would have 
evaporated in the feeble and effeminate sound I 
Such considerations as these naturally suggest 
the question whether a reform in the orthography of 
the English tongue be not possible, so as to reduce 
it from chaos into order, without destroying the soul 
of the language. It appears to me that, although 
difficult, the feat is possible. Probably no English¬ 
man could perform the feat, any more than any 
military officer or army tailor could be trusted 
to put the British soldier into proper and efficient 
costume; but if any one could do it. Max 
Muller is the man. It is to be feared that, as 
the English are almost to a man vowel-deaiC and 
the Americans the same, neither are qualified for 
the work. 
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I observe, among other changes in orthography 
introduced by the latter, the substitution of “hight” 
for “ height.” Now this is an excellent illustration 
of a step in the wrong direction, converting a diph¬ 
thong into a vowel. If “ height ” were retained, 
and such words as “ might,” “ right,” converted into 
“ meight,” “ reight,” we should be making some ad¬ 
vance. The strong gutturals having being dropped 
in English, the gk in these words are of no use, but, 
on the other hand, they do no harm, and they indi¬ 
cate where the gutturals once existed. I do not 
think that the difficulty of dealing with the Teutonic 
words of the language would be very great, but 
those derived from Latin would be more puzzling 
to manage. What would be done with such words 
as “ divide," “ invite ” ? Should the sound or the 
spelling be altered ? If the latter, the words would 
lose their definitive character. 

The Germans have managed to give a correct 
and consistent orthography to their language; and 
if they have succeeded, why might not the English? 
From the number of medial sounds in English an 
addition would require to be made to the alphabet, 
or the several vowels be supplied with dots or 
accents to mark a definite modification of sound. 
This would not be a difficult affair. It would, how¬ 
ever, I think be absolutely necessary to adopt the 
Continental sound of the present vowels, and make 
the necessary adaptations from that as a basis. All 
the phonetic systems proposed in England appear to 
me to be defective. They would destroy the char- 
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acter of the language, estrange the words from their 
derivatives, and render all past literature unintelli¬ 
gible to our descendants. 

If we consider that the Maori language prevails 
over an area of perhaps greater extent than that 
of any language on the surface of the globe, with 
the exception of the English, and perhaps also of 
the Spanish, both of which have, however,- only spread 
within the last three centuries, we may see how 
great an advantage has been gained in that this 
widely-extended tongue has not been disfigured in 
its orthography, and thereby reduced to the usual 
gibberish of double e and double o, with the 
other barbarisms which have hitherto been perpe¬ 
trated by the English upon East Indian and other 
languages. 

The longer a reform in the orthography of 
the English language is delayed, the more difficult 
will it become. It is a noble language, rich and 
expressive, and with perhaps the finest literature in 
the world ; and besides this, it is an aggressive lan¬ 
guage, and threatens to overrun the greater part of 
the world’s area. It is advancing along the whole 
line. It will soon absorb the whole of North 
America, and pressing vigorously upon South 
America, will probably there, to a great extent, 
displace the Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
In Africa, the advance from the south will go on 
with accelerating rapidity. In Australia, New 
Zealand, and Oceania, the language prevails and 
will become universal. In Hindustan it will be 
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adopted by the educated classes, and its use is 
becoming more general in China and through¬ 
out Southern Asia. Thus it would seem that 
the English language promises to become the 
great spoken tongue of the world, and therefore 
there is the greater reason that its orthography 
should be reduced without delay into an intelligible 
and consistent system. 

Unless this work is soon taken in hand we shall 
have further changes made in a wrong direction by 
the Americans, and possibly by the English them¬ 
selves, and the difficulty of correction will become 
more and more formidable. One manifest advan¬ 
tage of a correct orthography would be the abolition 
of those dreadful books called “pronouncing dic¬ 
tionaries.” I am not aware that these are published 
in connection with any other language than English. 
I never saw one in French or German, or any other 
speech of Europe. The floundering attempts made, 
in them to convey the sound of a word always strike 
me as being very ludicrous. 

Let the reform commence by adopting the usual 
Continental mode of pronouncing Latin, excluding 
French, which indulges in conventional sounds. 
The pupil’s ear would thereby be trained, and 
after a time he would be able to recognise the 
fact of the extremely chaotic state of the ortho¬ 
graphy of the vernacular, and, it is to be hoped, 
would see the necessity for an alteration. 

Since I left New Zealand I found, as I went along, 
fresh illustrations of the above remarks. In crossing 
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America I got into conversation with a German 
miner who insisted on calling the Sierras “ Saierras," 
thus showing the progress of degradation. Then 
we find the name of the Khedive of Egypt spelt 
Tewfik. “Tew” is certainly an odd way to get 
at a sound which would be rendered in most 
languages by “Tiu." In South Africa we find 
maize called “ mealies,” a decidedly inelegant mode 
of spelling what could be rendered more correctly 
by “ mili,” “ mills.” Arrived in Scotland, I find in all 
the g^ide-books the euphonious name of the Pass 
of Branda cockneyfied into the Pass of Brander, 
showing a d^radation of a Highland name, to which 
alteration I have personally a g^eat objection, inas¬ 
much as I have named a pass in New Zealand 
after the defile. Thus, too, the name of Shir 
Ali, the late Amir of Afghanistan, is Anglo- 
Frenchified into Shere Ali, and now we find Shir- 
pur, “ the town or fort of Shir Ali,” converted 
by the British compositor into “ Sherpur.” A 
man must be very vowel-deaf* indeed who can¬ 
not see that this must alter the whole sound of 
the word. 

I hope to be excused for the above remarks and 
suggestions. My object has been chiefly to show 

* The term “ vowel-deaf” is not an absolutely correct expression, but 
is intelligible, and it is difficult to find one more concise which will so 
well give the meaning. The great majority of Englishmen seem to 
have no conception that the vowels in their language are in a state of 
chaos, and in particular that the letters i and «, as pronounced in the 
English alphabet, are composed of two vowels, viz., ai and iu. This 
is bad enough in reference to English, but it is much worse when 
applied to rendering the sound of foreign languages. 
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that, in point of fact, the New Zealand language 
has been reduced to writing upon a scientific and 
correct system, and that it would be well to follow 
such a system in the reduction of other spoken 
languages to writing. Already, however, the Maori 
language, I regret to remark, shows symptoms of 
deterioration in the respect referred to, from the want 
of knowledge and of a good ear on the part of the 
British compositor. Thus we find in the colonial 
newspapers “ Tinui ” spelt “Tenui.” Now Tinui 
means big cabbage tree, but “Tenui,” “the big.” 
Thus the sense is altered, and an absurdity substi¬ 
tuted. Again we find Pitone, “the end of the beach,” 
converted into Petone or Petoni, which means 
nothing in particular. 

I may conclude by stating that the pronunciation 
of the vowels in Maori is generally like that in 
Italian; au has the same sound as in German, 
and the French sound of this diphthong must be 
avoided. The combination ng is common enough 
in English, and should present no difficulty. Mr. 
Domett suggests that this is pronounced as in slangy. 
In Maori every letter is pronounced, including the 
final e, and as the language is full of vowels, the 
pronunciation is very easy. Perhaps the longest 
combination of vowels that I know of is in the word 
“ Tapuaeuenuku,” the name of a mountain, the in¬ 
land Kaikoura. If any one will take the trouble 
to pronounce this name, he will have the clue to 
pronounce any other Maori name. The colonists 
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in general cut this name down to “ Tapuanuka.” I 
must again repeat that the French sounds of the 
vowels must be avoided. Thus at has the sound 
of the alphabetical English t, and not the conven¬ 
tional French sound, as in mat's. 
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A CHAPTER ON GEOLOGY. 


Having taken some part in the examination of the 
geology of New Zealand, it will not be out of place 
if I now attempt to give a general view of the 
formation of the islands. 

The leading feature of the geological structure is 
extremely simple, viz., a great fracture and eleva¬ 
tion, forming a range of high, and in many places 
alpine mountains (culminating in Mount Cook at a 
height exceeding 13,000 feet), which runs from end 
to end of the islands in about a north-east and 
south-west direction. This range lies nearest the 
west coast of the South Island, but in the North 
Island is found towards the eastern side, forming 
the chain, or series of chains which stretches from 
Wellington to near the longitude of the East Cape. 
Thus, in the latitude of Cook Strait the main chain 
appears to curve. 

These ranges are composed of palaeozoic rocks, 
with some admixture of triassic. In the_South 
Island the older rocks—say lower silurian (mica 
and chlorite schists)—appear, as a general rule, to 
crop out to the westward, the higher rocks (upper 

Y 
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Silurian tx> trias) appearing in succession to the east¬ 
ward. The oldest rocks (gneiss, &c.) lie in the 
south-west comer of the South Island; granite and 
syenite are found at various places on the west 
coast of the same island and in Ad^le and Stewart’s 
Islands, but no granite whatever has been discovered 
in the North Island. Outlying ranges of palaeozoic 
rocks are found on both sides of the main range of 
mountains already described, but these are on a 
much smaller scale as regards elevation and area. 

This description will give an idea of the ancient 
skeleton of the islands. This has been covered up 
by perhaps nearly, if not quite, as complete a series 
of mesozoic and tertiary rocks as are to be found in 
Great Britain. 

Meiozotc Rocks .—Our knowledge .of these rocks 
has been greatly increased during the last few years. 
In the North Island, formations ranging from trias 
to what is called cretaceo-tertiary have been found 
extensively on both sides of the island. In the 
South Island most interesting discoveries have been 
made. The coal of the west coast, and indeed the 
good coal of New Zealand generally, appears to 
belong to the middle cretaceous period. Numerous 
remains of extinct saurians have been found in the 
neighbourhood of the Kaikoura Peninsula, show¬ 
ing a former liassic period; and a very extensive 
series of mesozoic rocks has lately been examined 
by Mr. Herbert Cox, C.E., and Mr. Mackay, both 
officers of the Geological Survey. These have 
proved rich in fossils, and range from what is 
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perhaps provisionally termed permio-carboniferous 
up to cretaceo-tertiary. 

These rocks are situated in Southland, in the 
Hokanui ranges, lying between the township of 
Winton and the Mataura river, and the following is 
the series as laid down by Mr. Cox:— 


Recent 

Upper Eocene 
Cretaceo-tertiary 
Upper Oolite 
Middle 

Lower „ 

Lias 


Trias . 

Permio-carboniferous 


Shingle plains. 

(1) Forest Hill limestone. 

(2) Grey marls. 

(3) Mataura series. Plant beds. 

. (4) Putataka series. Inoceramus 

and Asiarie beds. 

. (5) Flag Hill series. Plant beds^ 

BelemniteSy Spirifer^ &c. 
f (6) Bastion series. Ammonite beds. 
1 (7) Otapiri series. Trigonia beds. 
r (^) Upper Wairoa series. Monotis 
! beds. 

I (9) 'Lower Wairoa series. Spirifer 
L and Inoceramus beds. 

(10) Kaihiku series. Encriniie beds. 


The above is the most perfect continuous section 
of the mesozoic rocks which has yet been found 
in New Zealand. The thickness is estimated at 
21,000 feet from upper Jurassic to carboniferous. 
Part of this, no doubt, may be classed as palaeo¬ 
zoic, but still leaving a great thickness of secondary 
rocks. 

Tertiary or Neozoic Rocks .—These rocks are very 
largely developed in New Zealand, particularly in 
the North Island, and are found in the three stages 
of Eocene, Meiocene, and Pleiocene. The greater 
part of the area of the North Island is certainly 
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occupied by tertiary rocks, as also a large part of the 
South Island. 

In the illustration given at page 124 of the ascent 
of the Moawhanga river, a good idea may be obtained 
of the general appearance of the tertiary strata, and 
of the mode in which the rivers cut channels (cations) 
through them, when circumstances are favourable for 
that purpose. 

Recent Formations .—Among the chief of these 
are pumice deposits in the North Island, gravels 
deposited by rivers, moraines, sandhills, and swamps, 
in which moa bones are found. 

The deposits of pumice in the interior of the 
North Island cover an enormous area. The deposits 
of gravel are most extensive in the South Island. 
The presence of immense quantities of moa bones in 
swamps and sand deposits is one of the most interest 
ing facts in the natural history of the islands. These 
birds must have inhabited the country from a very 
remote period, from the geological time at which the 
islands were united, for we cannot conceive the 
possibility of these non-flying birds, with others still 
in existence, such as the kiwi and the weka, passing 
across a broad strait. 

I have devoted several papers in the Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute to showing the results 
which would follow were the islands united, one of 
which would be the necessity for a great Cook Strait 
river. That the moa only became extinct at a very 
late date there can be no reasonable doubt, as the 
Maoris have many traditions as to its habits and 
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the mode of its capture. Remains of the bird have 
also been found with the feathers still undecomposed. 
The locality of a moa skeleton is generally indicated 
by a heap of quartz pebbles—the gizzard stones of 
the bird. A search underneath is generally success¬ 
ful in finding at least some remains. 

Inclination of Strata .—The stratification of the 
palaeozoic rocks is found always highly inclined and 
more or less approaching the vertical, thus showing 
that these rocks must have been subjected to great 
pressure. The mesozoic rocks are found more or 
less inclined, and sometimes vertical. The tertiary 
strata approach the horizontal. 

Volcanic Rocks .—The more ancient volcanic rocks 
of New Zealand are perhaps found in the South 
Island, appearing on Banks’ Peninsula, the peninsula 
at Otago, and at some intermediate points, as also in 
some places along the front ranges of the mountains 
which bound the Canterbury plains. These rocks 
are, I think, supposed to have been formed by sub¬ 
marine eruptions. The whole of Banks’ Peninsula 
is composed of trachytes, dolerites, basalts, laterites, 
and other volcanic rocks, and the same may be said 
of a considerable area near Dunedin. 

In the northern half of the North Island, however, 
lies the district where volcanic action has taken 
place on the most magnificent scale, forming moun¬ 
tains, some of which are from 8000 to 9715 feet in 
height Mount Egmont, or Taranaki, is second to 
no volcanic cone in the world in grace of outline, 
and rises to a height of over 8000 feet, while the 
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volcanic group of the centre, consisting of Tongrariro, 
Ngauruhoe, and Ruapehu, is truly a magfnificent 
sight. Ngauruhoe, which is a lateral cone on the 
glacis of Tongariro, is the present cone of eruption, 
but hot springs and vapours still rise from Tongariro, 
and I am told also from Ruapehu, although I did 
not perceive them. 

The chief cone of eruption in New Zealand is, 
perhaps, White Island in the Bay of Plenty, where 
sulphur is deposited in large quantity. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Auckland is dotted with small extinct 
craters, among which the island of Rangitoto guards 
the entrance to the harbour, and many of these are 
found in the Northern Peninsula and elsewhere. 
The hot springs have been so often described, that I 
may be excused from commenting upon them. 

Volcanic rocks in the North Island are almost 
confined to the provincial districts of Auckland and 
Taranaki. None are found within the districts of 
Wellington and Hawkes’ Bay except Ruapehu and 
Tongariro, which just come within the boundary of 
the former. 

Lakes .—The lakes of Otago and Canterbury offer 
material for a geological problem. They are rock 
basins on a very large scale. Lake Wakatipu, for 
instance, being sixty miles long. It will be observed 
by reference to the map that they mostly lie along 
a straight line in the central axis of the island. 
An attempt was made to prove that these rock 
basins had been formed by the scooping action 
of glaciers; but as the surface of Lake Wakatipu is 
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looo feet above the sea-level, and its depth 1300 
feet, or 300 feet below sea-level, this theory has 
been abandoned as untenable. The true solution 
would seem to be that the beds of the lakes in 
general show the lines of parallel faults, although 
this theory will not apply in all cases. 

Glaciers .—The glaciers of the South Island, of 
which the largest are in the vicinity of Mount 
Cook, are on a very large scale, and I have heard 
it asserted that they exceed those of the European 
Alps in magnitude.* In former ages the glaciers 
were much more extensive. Moraines are found in 
many places where the glaciers have disappeared or 
retreated. It is now generally admitted that there is 
no evidence in New Zealand of the “ glacial period.” 
A greater number and extension of glaciers may 
have been the consequence of a greater extent of 
elevated land, but would not require a colder climate. 
There is no evidence of an ice sheet covering the 
islands. As New Zealand lies in a comparatively 
low latitude, the absence of any proof of a “ glacial 
epoch ” there does not prove its non-existence in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Gold .—Gold is found in New Zealand, as else¬ 
where, in the older palaeozoic rocks, chiefly upper 
and lower silurian, and consisting chiefly of mica 
and chlorite schists. A reference to the geological 
map will therefore show in what districts this metal 
is prevalent. The principal areas for gold working 
lie in Otago, Westland, and Nelson. At the 

* There is a glacier on Ruapehu, the only one in the North Island. 
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Thames mines in the north, the mineral veins 
traverse slate rocks and a tuff resting upon them. 
The tuff is said to be of tertiary age, and the veins 
are, 1 believe, found to be rich in the tuff, and 
pinched and poor in the slate. In the mountains in 
the neighbourhood of Wellington small quantities of 
fine gold have been found in rocks which certainly 
seem not to be older than “carboniferous.” The 
value of the gold varies with the locality. The 
gold of Otago and Westland is about equal in 
value to that of Victoria, viz., exceeding an 
ounce; that of the Thames contains much silver, 
and is, I think, not worth ;^3 an ounce. The gold 
found at Wellington is also of low value. 

Copper .—Ores of copper have been found in 
many parts of both islands, from the Barrier Island 
in the north, to D’Urville’s Island in Cook Strait 
and Dusky Bay and Stewart’s Island in the south. 
None of these mines have as yet proved financially 
successful, but some of them have only lately been 
opened, and they may pay well in the future, being 
generally in the vicinity of water carriage. 

Iron. —Dr. Hector reports as follows:—" Almost 
every known variety of iron ore has been discovered 
in the colony.” The greater proportion of these 
ores, whether granular or massive, appears to belong 
to the class which, although rich in iron, and yield¬ 
ing first-rate metal, is hard to reduce, and requires 
the application of both capital and skill for its work¬ 
ing. 

Coal .—The coal measures of New Zealand are 
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of extreme geological interest, as here we find seams 
of coal of excellent quality, from three or four to 
perhaps fifty feet thick, as high up in the scale as 
middle cretaceous. To indicate the quality of New 
Zealand coal. Dr. Hector has divided the classifica¬ 
tion into hydrous and anhydrous—the latter contain¬ 
ing a minimum of water, and the former, I think, 
anything above six or seven per cent 

The position of the New Zealand coal beds is 
as follows :—If we draw a line from the Thames 
through the Waikato Valley to the Upper Mokau, and 
thence to the Tang^rakau, a tributary of the Whan- 
ganui river, we find a line of strike of the North 
Island coal from which the seams dip to the west¬ 
ward. All the North Island coal as yet worked or 
discovered lies to the westward of this line, although 
indications have been found to the eastward. There 
is no reason, however, why the coal seams should 
not yet be found to the eastward of the line of 
strike, and I still hope that they will be made out. 

In the South Island the chief outcrops of coal lie 
to the westward of the main range at West Whan- 
ganui, the Buller, and Grey rivers, and very thick 
and valuable seams are found there. Coal is found 
at the Malvern Hills in Canterbury and at Kaitan- 
gata in Otago, but the west coast is the great coal 
field. 

There are numerous small fields of tertiary brown 
coal in Otago and elsewhere, very useful for local 
purposes, but of inferior quality, but these are of 
different age to the main coal seams of the country. 
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An important theoretical point is this, that the 
New Zealand coal seams, some of them forty and 
fifty feet thick, are of cretaceous age! Does not 
this fact affect the theories as to the secular coolinsf 
of the earth ? The theory, I think, is this, that in 
the “ carboniferous ” period the earth was of itself 
so warm, the vapour so dense, and the supply of 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere so g^eat, that v^e- 
tation was excessive, and thus g^ve an immense 
supply of plant life to form the coal measures. 
Now, this theory seems to me to be somewhat 
damaged if we find a similar growth in much more 
modern periods, as in the cretaceous rocks of New 
Zealand, and I suppose we may say the triassic 
rocks of Australia. It is curious that coal of the 
carboniferous period has not yet been found in New 
Zealand, as the rocks and fossils of that epoch are 
represented. Possibly these coal seams may yet be 
discovered. 
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ON THE ORIGIN, CHARACTER, AND 
RELIGION OF THE MAORI RACE. 


The inhabitants of the globe appear to be divided 
into races of three colours, viz., the white, the black, 
and the brown. The latter includes the vast popu¬ 
lation of the Chinese Empire, the Malays, the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of Madagascar, the red men of 
North America, the Maoris, &c. Throughout the 
vast range of the Pacific Ocean, from the Sandwich 
Islands to New Zealand, we find a brown race, 
speaking a language which is substantially the same, 
and holding similar views as to religion. 

Apart from the recent spread of the English and 
Spanish-speaking peoples, the Maori—as we have 
already noticed—is perhaps the most widely ex¬ 
tended race on the face of the earth. If the inhabi¬ 
tants of Madagascar are to be included as part of 
this race (a claim which is made by philologists), then 
the area they occupy is enormously increased. 

On the western side of the Pacific the islands are 
occupied by a people of entirely different type; and 
this black race, called Papuan, is found from Aus¬ 
tralia and New Caledonia as far north as the Philip- 
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pine Islands, peopling the islands of Melanesia, and 
much of New Guinea, and is, therefore, also very- 
widely extended. 

The gjreat problem to be solved is, whence the 
Maori race is derived ? To arrive at a conclusion, 
a study of the language and of the physical charac¬ 
teristics of the race is imperative. It might have 
been expected that the missionaries, from their 
opportunities of knowing the language, and of 
observing the character of the natives, would have 
been able to throw light upon the subject, but in 
this they cannot be said to have been successful. 
Their theory has been, that Malay or Japanese ves¬ 
sels had been driven eastward, and had gradually 
peopled the islands of Oceania. Now, if this were 
the true theory, we should find the people and the 
language to be Malay or Japanese, which they are 
not; and although it is known that vessels from 
these parts are and were driven to the eastward, 
yet it would appear that their crews must have been 
absorbed in the Maori population without any effect 
being produced. 

I do not pretend to any knowledge of the Eastern 
languages, and therefore any remarks that I may 
offer are made at second-hand. I gather that the 
Maori language has a slight connection with the 
Malay, but that it is so slight that, supposing the 
Maoris to have been originally Malays, a vast term 
of years must have passed away to admit of the 
great divergence that now exists between the two 
languages. In physical characteristics there seems 
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to be some resemblance between the above-named 
races. The Maori is a. larger and finer man, but 
there is a resemblance in figure and in colour, and 
the gravity and politeness which are said to be char¬ 
acteristics of the Malay may be distinctly traced in 
the Maori. On the other hand, Wallace in his 
“ Eastern Archipelago,” lays it down that the hair 
of the Malay is absolutely straight, and' that any 
curl or turn in it is a sure sign of different blood, 
whereas it is rare to find a Maori without some curl 
in his hair. Wallace supposes the Maori to be a 
cross between the Malay and the Papuan. Con¬ 
sidering the present homogeneity of the race, this 
theory involves the necessity of assuming a central 
point, in which the race attained its present form 
and afterwards spread to the other islands; for we 
cannot suppose that identical crosses would take 
place in each separate group of islands, producing 
the same race and the same language. 

Mr. J. T. Thomson, in several papers published 
in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 
tries to prove the descent of the Maori from the 
Dravidian races of India, whom he carries by sea to 
Madag^car on the west, and to the islands of the 
Pacific on the east. I am afraid that I am not com¬ 
petent to give an opinion on this theory, as I know 
nothing of the Dravidians. 

A friend of mine in New Zealand, who is an ex¬ 
pert in the Maori language, suggests that the race 
came from Java. In all the islands the tradition is, 
that the people came from Hawaiki. My friend 
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suggests that this means little Java—“Java-iti," 
“ Hawa-iti.” This is another form of the Malay 
theory. 

Altogether the subject is still thoroughly obscure, 
and requires the careful study of experts. It is 
probable that the best information could be ob¬ 
tained in the islands of the more Northern Pacific, 
in the Sandwich, the Society, or the Friendly 
Islands. New Zealand does not appear to have 
been settled by the Maori race at a very remote 
period : the Maori tradition of that event would 
only give a length of time of some twenty-five 
generations, or five or six hundred years; and al¬ 
though this may be an under-estimate, yet it is 
probably not very far from the truth. The tradi¬ 
tion is, that the immigrants came from Hawaiki, 
which in their case may mean either Hawaii 
in the Sandwich islands, or Savaii in the Navi¬ 
gator or Samoan group. The latter is much 
nearer, but even at that distance a very long 
and dangerous canoe navigation is presupposed. 
That the immigration did not take place at a 
period much more remote may be inferred from 
the slight difference in language. I do not suppose 
that this difference throughout the immense range 
of Oceania, inhabited by the brown race, exceeds 
that between English and Lowland Scotch. In 
Tahiti the language is softened, as in tanaia, man, 
for the Maori tangata, Hawaian kanaka. In 
Hawaian the Maori r seems to be rendered by /, 
thus pare, a cliff, in Maori, is pali in Hawaian. 
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Supposing we had ascertained the original seat 
of the Maori, then the time of the emigration 
might be traced by the amount of knowledge found 
among them. They were effective builders in wood, 
and could make elaborate carvings, the form of 
which may also constitute a good clue. They 
built large and handsome canoes on beautiful lines, 
and their paddles were elegfantly formed. The 
larger canoes had finely-carved 'ornaments at bow 
and stern. Similar carvings may be found both in 
Asia and America, and these should be subjected 
to careful comparison. The conventional three 
fingers on the Maori carving of a human figure is 
curious, and it should be noted if this peculiarity is 
met with in any other part of the world. 

The Maoris were skilful in making stone axes; 
and the mere poenamu, a greenstone weapon, is a 
powerful implement, beautifully made, and some¬ 
times takes years to finish, the owner rubbing away 
at it at all spare hours, like a lady at her knitting 
or crochet The other jade ornaments might also 
form objects for comparison. 

The Maoris do not seem to have lezumt the art 
of building in stone, although remains in Easter and 
Gambier and in some other Pacific islands seem to 
indicate that there existed there some ancient pre¬ 
historic race, who understood that art to some 
extent, and in the island of Rapa* stone fortifica¬ 
tions have been found. The Maoris had not learnt 
the art of making pottery, and considering the 
* Erroneously named Opara in the charts. 
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aptitude of the race in other respects, this seems 
remarkable. 

The old religion of the Maoris seems to have 
been of a meagre description. It was founded on 
the semi-deification of ancestors. Thus old Maui, 
who is said to have fished up the islands from the 
depths of the ocean, seems to have been only a 
great chief, of whose deeds mythological stories 
were invented after his death. The Maori believed 
that his ancestors appeared to him in dreams, 
and by these his actions were accordingly guided. 
The tohunga, or priest, according to Judge Man¬ 
ning’s account, in his admirable little work, “Old 
New Zealand,” employed the art of ventriloquism 
to a large extent to obtain a superstitious hold over 
the layman. 

The most practical institution of the old reli¬ 
gion of New Zealand was that of tapu, or making 
sacred. This may be compared to the right of 
sanctuary in the Middle Ages of Europe—a right 
which, however out of place in the present day, 
was no doubt most useful at a time when might 
too generally overcame right. If a chief placed 
his hand on a man’s head and said, “ This is my 
head,” the man was safe from injury. Any one 
who attacked him would have been guilty of insult 
to the head of the chief. The roof of a house was 
always tapu; a taro* or kumeraf garden was tapu, 
and therefore trespassers could not venture into it 

Some of the provisions of the tapu were certainly 
* An edible arum. t Sweet potato. 
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inconvenient. A person who was strictly tapu 
could not touch food with the hands, and had there¬ 
fore to be fed by another person. If eggs were laid 
on the thatched roof of a house they could not 
be removed. If a river was tapu, it could not be 
crossed; if a road, it could not be travelled over. 
But, with all its inconveniences, the tafni was 
the great institution of the Maoris for keeping 
the peace. 

The Maoris, with but few exceptions, may now 
be said to profess the Christian religion in one 
form or another. They are chiefly divided into 
Pihopi (Bishops), Anglicans; Weteriana, or Wes- 
leyans; and Pikipo, or Roman Catholics (another 
modification of Bishops), the first being most nume¬ 
rous and the last least so. There have been de¬ 
velopments in religion, notably that of the Hau- 
Hau sect, but no one seems to know exactly what 
the latter means. Probably the Hau-Hau do not 
know themselves. What is known is that one part 
of their ritual consists in a dance round a pole. 

It might be supposed that a barbarous race would 
take more readily to the pomp and circumstance of 
Roman Catholicism than to the balder ceremonies 
of Protestantism; but this has not proved to be the 
case. The Maori is extremely democratic, and will 
not readily submit to the dictum of authority; he is 
also very fond of argument, and addicted, like 
Scotchmen or Abyssinians, to wrangle upon points 
of dogma which no man can understand. 

It may be plausibly inferred that the religion of 

z 
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the Maori is conceived with an eye to temporal 
advantage; and as the Neapolitan fisherman wiil 
beat the image of his tutelary saint if he fails to 
catch fish or encounters bad weather, so the Maori 
expects direct help from the deity he may worship, 
especially in war; and if this trust fails him, he 
develops a new faith, such as that of Hau-Hau. 

U’pon the whole, the Maori is a good sort of 
man; he has dignity of manners and good temp>er, 
is both polite and witty—indeed, very shrewd and 
observant, and capable of giving wise and sensible 
advice. He is fairly industrious, and an intellig^ent 
cultivator of the soil. He seldom quarrels with his 
neighbour; never blacks his neighbour’s eyes, and 
very rarely even beats his wife. He is too in¬ 
dulgent to his children, who would probably be the 
better of a good licking now and then. He is a 
man of great courage, and very persistent in the 
defence of his rights. I except from these remarks 
the Maoris who have become drunken and demo¬ 
ralised in the chief cities. On the other hand, he 
will set up the most extravagant claims for what 
he supposes to be his rights. 

It is a pity that the race seems to be doomed. 
Judging from the numerous remains of very large 
fortified pas, chiefly in the North Island, the Maori 
population must have been many times greater than 
at present. At the present time they number little 
more than 40,000 souls, and these numbers seem 
to decrease by about 4000 between every census, 
or at the rate of 1000 a year. The race throughout 
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the South Seas seems to be steadily disappearing, 
apparently from some defect in constitution. Euro¬ 
pean vices, liquors, &c., are insufficient to account 
for the fact. Negroes, Kaffirs, Zulus, &c., are ex¬ 
posed to similar dangers, but they increase instead 
of falling away. The Maori is in some respects 
more intelligent than the average European. Of 
course he knows little of book learning or of philo¬ 
sophy, but he has a name for every tree, shrub, and 
plant in the islands, and knows the quality of the 
timber and the purposes for which it may be used. 
He has a name for every river, and stream, or lake, 
for every mountain or hill, and is practically ac¬ 
quainted with the geography of the whole country. 
He is fertile in resource; can find food or catch 
birds or fish where a white man would starve; can 
rapidly put up a shed for shelter, or make a tem¬ 
porary canoe for navigating or crossing a river. 

The half-castes are physically very fine, but they 
seem to be even inferior in constitution to the 
Maoris, and do not keep up their numbers. The 
female half-castes are superior to the males. An 
educated and well-brought up half-caste girl is 
extremely pleasing and lady-like in manners and 
appearance, and is in general a splendid horse¬ 
woman. 

The Maori race throughout the South Seas have 
different local characteristics. The natives of Samoa 
are said to be the handsomest of the race, and, 
strange to say, living so near the line as they 
do, also the fairest in complexion. The Tahitian 
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ladies have the character of being the Paristennes 
of Oceania, the most elegant and refined of the 
race; the Kanakas of the Hawaian Archipelago 
are perhaps the most industrious, while the New 
Zealanders are the most manly and warlike. 

A remarkable contradiction to the theories of the 
late Mr. Buckle is found in the fact that the eastern 
side of the Pacific is peopled by a brown race, of 
grave demeanour and considerable power of intel¬ 
lect, whereas the western side of the same ocean is 
inhabited by a nearly black race, of slight build, 
highly vivacious and imitative, and of low intellect. 
Although the physical conditions are nearly the 
same, the respective peoples are in direct contrast. 
Both races have doubtless inhabited their respective 
archipelagos from a very remote antiquity. 
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NEW ZEALAND CONSIDERED PHYSICALLY 
AND AGRICULTURALLY. 


THE leading features of all countries are in the main 
determined by the geological structure of the rocks, 
although other circumstances, such as climate, pre¬ 
sence or absence of forest, &c., play their part; while 
upon the prospects of agriculture the general mean 
height of the land has an important bearing. 

Those who are accustomed to the great plains, or 
rather low undulations, of such countries as England, 
Holland, and Belgium, and large parts of France 
and Germany, elevated above the sea-level not 
more than a few hundred feet, will And a totally 
different aspect in New Zealand, as the land may 
be said in both islands to rise rapidly from the coast 
towards the interior, and as the country presents in 
the main a very broken surface. If we make a com¬ 
parison with Spain and Portugal, there are more 
points of resemblance than with Central Europe, 
although there are great differences in climate and 
in vegetation. 

Probably one of the chief causes of the produc¬ 
tiveness of Europe, in addition to its high tempera- 
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ture, caused by the impact of the warm oceanic 
currents on its western shores, is the low mean 
elevation of a great part of its surface. If we con¬ 
sider that in Scotland wheat cannot be grown to 
advantage at a height of 600 or 700 feet above the 
sea, although at a slightly lower level it succeeds 
admirably, we can perceive at a glance what a dif¬ 
ference a few hundred feet of level may make up>on 
the productions of a continent, and upon its power 
of supporting a population. Thus, in Asia we have 
the vast plateaux of Thibet and the Trans-Hima¬ 
layan countries rising to a great elevation and 
producing climates of extreme severity, while in 
America, both North and South, with the exception 
of the eastern part of the former, which is bounded 
by the watershed of the St. Lawrence and the M is- 
sissippi, and in the latter the valleys of the Rio de 
la Plata and of the Amazon and their tributaries, the 
country rapidly rises into high tablelands. 

Over against New Zealand we find Australia, 
with a very low mean elevation. If the conditions 
of soil and climate were propitious, Australia would 
perhaps be the most fertile country on the globe; 
but a poor sandy soil being predominant over a 
large part of its surface, scorched by a burning sun, 
and there being great scarcity of water, the advan¬ 
tages of level and low surface are very much done 
away with. As, however, the worst parts .of Aus¬ 
tralia cannot be compared to the sands of Africa or 
Arabia, it is probable that extensive works for 
storing the supply of water will in time effect great 
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changes in the fertility, and perhaps also in the 
climate, of that country, a great part of which, lying 
as it does in the finest part of the temperate zone, 
is in many respects so well adapted to exercise the 
skill of an intelligent population in converting its 
wastes into happy homes and productive farms. As 
elsewhere stated, the recent discovery that water 
may be readily obtained at moderate depths in the 
interior of Australia by boring, will produce very 
marked effects on the productions of that country. 

The chief cause of the fertility of New Zealand 
is, no doubt, the position in the temperate zone 
which it occupies, lying between the parallels of 
34° and 47* south. It therefore possesses a mean 
temperature well suited for the growth of all the 
productions of that zone, with a few of a sub¬ 
tropical character; as well as for the growth of 
forests, and more particularly of grasses. The 
regfular rains with which the country is refreshed 
are, no doubt, induced by its position, and also 
by the long line which it presents to the aerial 
currents, and the lofty ranges of mountains which 
help to condense their moisture. 

Agriculture in New Zealand has been the growth 
of a few years only, but the results have been highly 
satisfactory. It was for a long time considered that 
the export of wheat to England would not pay, but 
the result of a few experiments proved that this 
might be done with good profit, and in consequence 
large areas of land were put under crop in the chief 
wheat-growing districts, chiefly in the vicinity of 
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Tipiaru and Oamaru, and the crops produced, both 
of wheat and oats, gave about the highest average 
of any country in the world, the wheat also proving 
of very fine quality and almost equal to Soutli 
Australian, which, as is well known, is the finest in 
the world. I think the average production of wheat 
two years ago was thirty-two bushels to the acre, 
but a bad crop in 1878 reduced this average to 
twenty-eight bushels. Considering that the average 
return in South Australia is from eight to twelve 
bushels, the New Zealand return seems enormous. 

But the immense advantage of New Zealand 
over Australia consists in the production of culti¬ 
vated grasses. In some favoured parts of Victoria, 
where the soil is rich and the climate favourable, I 
understand that English grasses flourish, but over 
the greater part of Australia the climate appears 
to be too dry and hot for their cultivation. On the 
other hand, many parts of New Zealand are covered 
by a sward of imported grasses and clovers without 
ever having been cultivated at all, the seed having 
been carried by the wind or in the droppings of 
cattle or sheep. 

It has often been thought desirable that Australia 
and New Zealand should not be dependent upon 
the production of one or two staples only, such as 
wool and gold, and various suggestions and attempts 
have been made to increase the number. In Aus¬ 
tralia the growth of the vine has assumed propor¬ 
tions of some magnitude, and probably sericulture 
may eventually become a large industry in that 
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country, as also may the production of olive and 
other vegetable oils; while in Queensland the 
growth of coffee, sugar, and cotton flourishes. 

In New Zealand it was hoped that the prepara¬ 
tion of the fibre of the phormium tenax would add 
another valuable staple to the exports of the countr}', 
but this industry has resulted in disappointment and 
loss to all concerned, and consequently the colony 
has still to remain content with its old staples, 
wool, gold, and grain. By and by perhaps it may 
be found that sericulture will answer as well in 
New Zealand as in Australia. The vine ripens 
its fruit over a large part of the North Island, and 
wine of good quality may perhaps be made. An 
immigration, to some extent, of persons acquainted 
with the culture of the plants of Southern Europe 
would be of great advantage in leading to the intro¬ 
duction of industries unknown to the inhabitants, 
who are mostly immigrants from more northern 
countries. 

It appears to me that the production of new 
agricultural staples both in New Zealand and in 
Australia is likely to be conducive to far greater 
results than the attempts to establish manufactories. 
Those of the latter which are intended for the 
supply of local consumption are no doubt neces¬ 
sary, and ought to be encouraged, but that these 
Colonies can, in their present state, enter the 
markets of the world with manufactured produce 
seems to be a fallacy. The cost of production 
over that of older countries with cheaper and more 
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skilful labour, cheaper money, and better organisa¬ 
tion, would at once forbid it. 

A staple product, which shall gpve a large return 
per acre, is very desirable, thus rendering possible 
the support of a large population. Thus in tropical 
countries, such as Ceylon, the Mauritius, Fiji, the 
West Indies, and Northern Australia, the cultiva¬ 
tion of coffee, sugar, cotton, &c., gives a very large 
acreage return. A farm of 100 or 200 acres in 
these countries will give a larger money return than 
that from many thousands of acres in Australia, 
depastured by sheep. A vineyard in full bearing 
may realize an immense income, as may a few acres 
of hops, although the acreage return from a fine 
crop of wheat is not to be despised. 

In New Zealand we might perhaps do much with 
tobacco, which grows well; with hops, which thrive 
in suitable localities ; with the vine; with beetroot 
for sugar, in such districts as the alluvial valley of 
the Manawatu ;* with the white mulberry for grow¬ 
ing silk, &c. 

It might be as well to commence with tobacco. 
It is an annual, easily cultivated, and is already 
grown and prepared to some small extent near 
Auckland with good prospects of success. What is 
chiefly wanted for its production as a marketable 
commodity is skill in the manufacture. It is an 
article in general demand. 

* It is probable that the growth of sugar in the temperate rone is a 
mistake, and only to be carried out successfully by means of protec¬ 
tion. Th^ tropics ought to grow sugar, the temperate zone starch. 
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The remarkably mild winter, particularly of the 
North Islands, seems to dictate the direction in 
which future improvements in ordinary farming 
should go. 

Stock in the North Island requires no artificial 
winter food, and, in the majority of cases, sheep 
a.nd cattle get nothing more than the natural 
pasture; but there is no doubt that they are much 
the better of some assistance in winter, for the 
g^rasses at that season, although they may not be 
deficient in growth, are inferior in quality. They 
are too watery, and probably the saccharine prin¬ 
ciple is not then sufficiently developed. 

Although horses fed on natural pasture may make 
long journeys in New Zealand, they will not hold 
out so long as on the drier pastures of Australia, nor 
will they stand a journey as well in vrinter as in 
summer. Sheep and cattle cannot stand long jour¬ 
neys either without falling off in condition ; whereas 
in Australia they often improve in travelling. 

In Otago, where the winter is rather severe, much 
is done in the growth of winter food, such as turnips 
and rape. In Canterbury also something is done in 
this way, and even in the mild climate of Whang- 
anui 1 know of one large farm which cuts annually 
one hundred acres for hay for winter feed. 

The point, however, to which I would call parti¬ 
cular attention is this, that a winter crop of oats, 
barley, rye, rape, turnips, or other suitable food, 
may always be raised for cutting or feeding as a 
green crop in winter. Every British farmer or 
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dairyman will at once perceive what an immense 
advantage this gives, particularly to the dairyman. 
In the North Island a white crop might be har¬ 
vested, then the land ploughed and sown for winter 
cutting, thus giving two crops in the year and 
carrying the dairy stock through the winter. 
New Zealand ought to beat the world for dairy 
farming, and probably will do so in course of time. 
It will beat Australia in this respect, for there the 
hot summers and droughts interfere with the advan¬ 
tages of mild winters. 

With regard to agriculture present and prospec¬ 
tive, we find a great difference between the two 
islands. In the North Island, when the settlers 
arrived, most of the open country was covered with 
fern, which had to be broken down by the tread 
of cattle, assisted by burning, before the native 
grasses made their appearance to any extent. Over 
a great part of the South Island good native 
grasses covered the surface, which was, therefore, 
at once ready for occupation. 

Even now, however, over much of the province 
of Auckland the land must be broken up and the 
grasses sown before a good sward can be obtained. 
This is a slow process at the commencement; for 
the farmer, having no grass for his bullocks or 
horses, may require as a preliminary to break up a 
paddock with the spade. After he has a few pad- 
docks in grass or in cultivation, his progress may be 
much more rapid, for he is then able to keep his 
team, and to plough instead of dig his ground. 
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The long peninsula from Auckland to the North 
CTape will take a considerable time to bring into 
cultivation; but time, patience, and hard work will 
make it very productive. . The climate of this dis¬ 
trict is delicious, although somewhat relaxing, and 
all the finest fruits can be grown; such as apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, and even bananas 
and oranges, in favourable situations. 

As we get farther south, we find the country be¬ 
comes more grassy. In Hawke’s Bay there was 
found plenty of native grass, and the English grasses 
have succeeded admirably. What with its lime¬ 
stone soil and fine climate, Hawke’s Bay, for its 
area, is perhaps the best sheep country in New Zea¬ 
land. It is not a district, however, likely to export 
grain, although it may always grow enough for its 
own supply. The Wairarapa and east coast of the 
province of Wellington has similar features to those 
of Hawke’s Bay, although it is inferior both in soil 
and climate. 

On the west coast of the provincial district of 
Wellington, and in that of Taranaki, there was ori¬ 
ginally very little natural grass, the open country 
being covered by fern, but in no part of New 
Zealand have the English grasses taken so well. 
The soil is good. and the climate favourable, and 
white clover in particular has spread like wildfire. 
A good deal of this part of the island is suitable 
for growing g^in. 

The provincial districts of Nelson' and Marl¬ 
borough are mostly mountainous and pastoral, and 
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those of Canterbury and Otago, while supporting 
millions of sheep and a great quantity of other 
stock, have also very large areas of agricultural land. 
They are, and probably will continue to be, the chief 
grain-growing districts of New Zealand. 

Under certain conditions, the best land in the 
North Island is derived from the decomposition of 
volcanic rocks. Thus, in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland, where numerous small craters abound, 
the soil is very rich as far as the volcanic rocks 
extend, forming a striking contrast to the sterile 
sands and clays of the marine tertiaries, which 
occupy a great part of the surface. The same 
conditions are generally found to extend to the 
many small craters throughout the province of 
Auckland. But when we visit the interior of the 
island, and find the very large tracts of land covered 
with pumice from the ancient eruptions of Ruapehu 
and Tongariro, we are inclined to change our opinion 
as to the value of volcanic soils. The pumice land 
is very poor, but varies in quality according to its 
age. The older and more decomposed pumice 
forms a much less sterile soil than that of later 
date. It can hardly be expected that a sort of 
porous glass should show much quality of fertility 
until after long decomposition., Taranaki shows 
fertile land from the decomposition of the trachytes 
of Mount Egmont. The old volcanic rocks of 
Banks Peninsula, Timaru, Malvern Hills, and 
Dunedin give good soil. In fact the decomposition 
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of trachytes yields a fertile soil, but if dolerites are 
present they do not decompose. 

The fruits of a country are a good indication of 
its climate. Of all fruits the peach thrives best in 
both islands, although attaining a greater size in the 
north. Plums, apples, pears, strawberries, goose¬ 
berries, and so on, flourish throughout the islands, 
although I believe in the north of Auckland it is 
rather too warm for the latter. But when we come 
to the fruits of warmer climates, we find them con¬ 
fined to localities. Oranges, and even bananas, will 
ripen their fruit in many parts of the Auckland pro¬ 
vince, and the orange-tree will grow well in shel¬ 
tered places, and, with care, as far south as the 
Hutt Valley, eight miles from Wellington, although 
in the south the fruit is of no value. I. have eaten 
a Wellington orange, but it was very small indeed, 
and merely a curiosity. In the same locality, 
however, the late Mr. Ludlam’s garden, lemons of 
good size and quality ripen thoroughly. 

The vine will grow well in many parts of the 
North Island. Nelson produces large quantities of 
small grapes, and even at Akaroa in Banks Penin¬ 
sula wine is made. The success of the growth 
of the vine there is perhaps as much owing to 
the settlement of Frenchmen as to the warm and 
sheltered locality. Of all parts of New Zealand 
suitable for the growth of fruits, 1 think the Upper 
Whanganui will take the lead. The climate is warm 
and the locality sheltered for two hundred miles. 

New Zealand possesses magnificent forests, but 
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its trees have this peculiarity, that practically they 
can hardly be used for replacing the timber which 
is used or destroyed. Planted out by man, these 
trees either grow very slowly or not at all, and, in 
consequence, plantations are generally formed of 
European, American, Himalayan, or Australian 
trees. 

Whether this defect results from the New 
Zealand forest requiring to grow up naturally and 
thickly, so that the trees g^ve mutual shelter, or 
whether the Jlora is of an ancient period and has 
nearly completed its term of natural life, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say; but the fact is as stated, and is much to 
be regretted, as many of the forest trees are very 
handsome, and give fine timber. Many of the 
shrubs, on the other hand, and some trees of in¬ 
ferior kinds, grow readily enough. 

If we contrast the growth of a New Zealand pine 
planted out with that of an Australian blue gum 
and other eucalypti, the result is remarkable. In six 
or eight years’ time the blue gum is a considerable 
sized tree, while the New Zealand pine, if alive, is 
very little larger than when planted. 

In the North Island the • European hardwood 
trees, such as the oak, the ash, and so on, are 
sadly annoyed by the attacks of insects, which 
deposit their eggs inside the bark. A grub is 
engendered which proceeds to cut a circular path 
round a branch, or even the stem, and when after¬ 
wards a high wind arises, off drops branch or stem 
at the injured part. I have not heard complaints of 
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t;his in the South Island. It must militate very much 
against the growth of the valuable hardwood trees. 
The pines do not seem to suffer from the grub, nor 
the eucalypti. Some native trees, such as th^puriri, 
seem to be attacked in this way, and drilled with 
holes, but without causing injury to the tree or the 
timber. Many important pines and cypresses grow 
-with great rapidity. In particular, the cupressus 
nuurocarpa almost or quite equals the blue gum in 
rapidity of growth, is far more handsome, gives 
more shelter, and does not rob the surrounding 
plants to so great an extent as the blue g^m does. 
But pines and cypresses, however handsome and 
useful, will not supply for shipbuilding and many 
other purposes the timber which is got in other 
countries from deciduous hardwood trees; and it is 
a problem which remains to be solved what hard¬ 
wood trees should be extensively planted in New 
Zealand, which might be able to withstand the 
attacks of the grub and provide timber for future 
use. No doubt all the eucalypti will succeed, but 
the timber of these trees has defects in its excessive 
weight and the great difficulty of working it, which 
makes the wood less valuable than that of oak, or 
teak, or other woods used in Europe for ship- 
■ building. Still it seems probable that one or other 
of the eucalypti may prove to be the best timber to 
grow, although certainly not the blue gum, the wood 
of which is of inferior quality. 
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VOYAGE FROM NEW ZEALAND TO 
ENGLAND VIA AMERICA. 


The track I am ibout to describe has been often 
traversed and described before, and another chapter 
on the subject may seem uncalled for. My apology 
is that special points of interest may have occurred 
to me which have escaped the notice of those who 
have gone before. 

After a long residence at Wellington, I embarked 
all my family that still remained in New Zealand 
on board the S.S. “ Rotorua,” on March 28, 1879. 
The “ Rotorua ” is a fine steamer, but the extent of 
traffic has increased beyond her power of accom¬ 
modation, and the passengers were inconveniently 
crowded. The cabins also were too small for the 
number of berths, and the inmates were too closely 
packed. On the 29th we reached Napier at 4 
P.M., but there was no time to go on shore. A 
steam-launch came out with the mail, and we sailed 
at 5 p.M. The chief officer astonished me by stat¬ 
ing that he had never seen Tongariro from this 
neighbourhood, as I had seen it on one occasion 
very clearly from off Cape Kidnapper, and it can 
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hardly be supposed that the observation I made 
■was a solitary one. On the following morning we 
reached Gisborne, in Poverty Bay, at 6 a.m. This 
seems to have grown into a place of considerable 
importance. We had to wait some time for the 
steam-launch, but sailed again at 10.30 a.m. The 
•weather was lovely, Hikurangi showing out as we 
passed along the coast, and altering its outline as we 
changed our position. 

On the following morning, 31st March, we 
reached Taurang^ Heads at 7.30 A.M., and saw the 
S.S. “ Taupo ” lying on the rocks. We ran up the 
harbour and anchored until the steam-launch came 
out with the mail, the tide not suiting to go along¬ 
side the wharf. 

Tauranga must become a place of importance, 
seeing it has a good port and a fine country behind 
it. Sulphur is brought here from White Island 
for manufacture into a marketable state. With 
the mails we embarked Lord Harris’s team of 
cricketers, and the ladies of the party, all of whom 
we found very pleasant companions, and some of 
whom accompanied us all the way to England. 
We sailed again at 9 a.m. 

We had now reached the region of volcanic or 
other igneous rocks, the sea being studded with 
islands composed of these rocks, and forming pic¬ 
turesque objects to the view. On one of these 
the S.S. “ Taranaki ” was wrecked not long before 
this time by running ashore in a fog. We had a 
pleasant sail from Tauranga to Auckland, which 
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place we reached at 9 p.m., and found that the mail- 
steamer had not yet arrived. 

I took the opportunity on the following morning, 
1st April, of seeing as much of Auckland as time 
permitted, not having been there since 1865. I 
found it much improved; the trees had grown very 
much, the gardens had increased, and there were 
many new houses and villas.. It is a beautiful place, 
and as the poor land on the nortli shore and to the 
west gets improved and planted, it will become far 
more beautiful still. If the harbour had only deep 
water in its bays, it would be little inferior to Port 
Jackson, while in other points it is decidedly more 
picturesque than the shores of that much-vaunted 
harbour. Sydney has no old volcanoes dotted about 
like Mount Eden or Rangitoto, nor can the waters 
of the ocean be seen from any point of that city, 
whereas the dancing waters of the Hauraki Gulf, 
dotted with islands, are visible from many parts of 
Auckland. We sailed at 6 p.m. in the S.S. “ Aus¬ 
tralia,” several old friends coming to say good-bye 
to us. 

Although we had a light southerly breeze at 
starting, I observed the scud going across the moon 
from the N.W.W., and next morning found that we 
had a head wind. We expected, reasonably enough, 
to get out of this northerly wind when or before 
we reached the tropics, and to fall in with the S.E. 
trade; but the wind held about north-east, and, I 
think, never got to the southward of east. Thus 
we had a head wind the whole way to Honolulu, 
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meeting the N.E. trade near the line, that is to say, 
the wind we had previously blew up more strongly. 
As the captain informed me that it was not an un¬ 
common occurrence to have a head wind during 
the whole voyage, it may be suspected that the 
S. E. trade is a sham and a delusion. 

The “Australia” is a fine steamer, Clyde built, 
with good engines, and has three cylinders. She is 
well ventilated, has a good saloon and good cabins. 
The discipline and management of the ship were 
excellent, and she was kept very clean. Her only 
defect lies in her powers of rolling, and she certainly 
excels in that particular, as, I believe, does her sister 
ship, the “ Zealandia.” The officers are all Scotch 
and the crew Chinese, with the exception of the 
quartermaster. I was informed on all hands that 
the two Scotch boats were superior to the two 
American, inasmuch as they were better sea-boats 
and are much better ventilated. The “ Australia ” 
was loaded with over 2000 tons of coal, the wretched 
fiscal laws of the United States preventing the im¬ 
port of all Australian produce. Wool used to go 
from Australia to New York, but the heavy duty 
has smothered the trade. Thus the “Australia” 
carries cargoes of American goods to New Zealand 
and Sydney, and returns with nothing except coal. 
The scuppers of the “ Australia ” are very large and 
deep, and help materially to keep the decks dry 
when water breaks over the bows. 

We did not sight the Kermadec group, passing it 
at night. We crossed the i8oth degree of longitude 
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on Thursday, 3d April, and made the following day 
also Thursday, 3d April, having passed from east 
to west longitude. The captain spoke very highly 
of the Chinese crew as being quiet, docile, hard¬ 
working, and never getting drunk. 

On 5th April we were passing the latitude of the 
Fiji group, weather being fine, with flying showers, 
few of which touched the ship. We observed in 
the evening a very fine lunar rainbow. The fire 
alarm was given, and the crew exercised at fire 
divisions. Everything was ready in a few minutes, 
the hose played, and the extincteurs were brought 
out on men’s backs. This fire-practice is much to 
be commended in providing against danger. I have 
not elsewhere seen it in a passenger steamer. 

On 6th April we saw a pair of the Phaeton athe- 
rius (boatswain bird) towering above us—^a hand¬ 
some and striking bird. The body and wings 
appeared to be white with dark markings, the tail 
white, and very narrow and straight. We had 
passed through a very solitary sea, observing few 
birds and only one ship. We sighted the Navigator 
or Samoan Islands in the afternoon, and at 5.30 p.m. 
were, opposite the harbour of Pago-pago, or, as we 
should spell it in Maori, Pango-pango. The island 
of Tutuila, in which it is situated, is high and rocky, 
say 2000 to 3000 feet. Low land appeared to the 
westward. The harbour of Pago-pago appeared 
to me to be an old crater. Tutuila seems entirely 
covered with forest, and cocoa-nut trees abound. 
We saw numerous fires, but did not perceive any of 
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the inhabitants, until, as we were passing through a 
somewhat narrow channel between Tutuila and a 
small island to the eastward, just at dusk, a boat 
•was seen coming towards us. We did not wait 
for her, however, but passed through the strait 
to the northward, and were soon out of sight of 
land. We saw nothing of the other islands—Savaii 
or Apia. The latter is said to be the largest of the 
group. 

The opinion of those persons on board who were 
acquainted with the islands was that the British 
Government had made a mistake in not annexing 
them, and also the Friendly Islands or Tonga group, 
either directly or by a protectorate, at the time of 
the annexation of Fiji. The Samoas are said to be • 
the most fertile group of any of them, and the ex¬ 
pense of governing the whole of the islands would 
have little exceeded that of governing Fiji alone. 
If foreign Governments step in, expenses for forti¬ 
fications may be incurred which might otherwise 
have been avoided, and political complications may 
arise, which it would be as well to keep out of these 
remote seas. Sir George Grey appears, to advocate 
the government of the various gjroups of islands 
from New Zealand, but the colony has at present 
no spare funds to expend for the purpose, and no 
fleet or army with which to defend the islands. The 
proposition would therefore seem to amount to this, 
that New Zealand should govern the islands, while 
Great Britain should pay the cost of government 
and of defence—an untenable proposal, which could 
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not be listened to. In course of time, no doubt, 
these islands must fall under the control of New 
Zealand, or of New South Wales, or of an Austra¬ 
lasian confederation, but the time for this does not 
seem to have yet arrived. In the meantime the 
British Government would act wisely in assuming^ 
the government or protectorate of the three groups. 

In connection with this proposition, it might be 
desirable that the Anglo-American steamers should 
call at the harbour of Pago-pago. Whenever the 
Australians succeed in constructing a railway across 
to Port Darwin, the American route will be of little 
value for the English mail-service, and will have 
to depend chiefly upon passengers and cargo. It 
would be wise in the meantime to adopt all means 
to develop the trade. 

The harbour of Pago-pago is one week’s steaming 
from Auckland, and lies directly in the route. A 
dep6t might be established there to collect cargo 
for the steamers, not only from the Samoan group, 
but also from the Fiji and Tonga islands, and a 
detention of a few hours would be all that would 
be required. This would make a pleasant break 
for passengers, dividing the voyage into three inter¬ 
vals, viz., a week from Auckland to Pago-pago, a 
week from the latter port to Honolulu, and a third 
week to San Francisco. 

We continued to have a head wind, and found 
the north-east trade strong against us, the steamer 
rolling heavily, until on the 15th we reached Hono¬ 
lulu. We thus had a head wind all the way from 
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Auckland to Honolulu—a noticeable fact in connec¬ 
tion with the migration of the Maori race and the 
peopling of New Zealand by it Our rate of speed 
may have averaged 280 miles a day. Suppose that 
canoes made half that rate, or 140 miles a day, they 
would reach the Samoan group in a fortnight from 
Honolulu, and in another fortnight would reach 
New Zealand. Such a voyage now seems to me 
possible, although it still looks highly improbable, 
because a rate of 140 miles a day seems too much 
for a canoe, the risk to such small and frail vessels is 
so great and the idea presupposes, what could hardly 
be the case, that the Maoris knew where they were 
going to. The direction of the wind will, however, 
explain how canoes driven olf the shores of the 
Hawaian or Samoan islands may have been acci¬ 
dentally driven as far as New Zealand, although it 
is difficult to suppose them provisioned for so long a 
voyage. Possibly the crew provided its own com¬ 
missariat, and only the survivors landed on the New 
Zealand shore. This theory of migration will, how¬ 
ever, in no way explain how the Maori race arrived 
at Hawaii or Hawaiki, which is a far more difficult 
problem. 

On the morning of 15th April we were in full 
sight of Oahu, a high volcanic island. On approach¬ 
ing Honolulu we observed H.M.S. “ Triumph,” the 
flagship of Admiral de Horsey, commanding on the 
American station, at anchor outside the reef, as also 
a number of outrigger canoes fishing. We took 
a pilot on board at 10 a.m., and ran through the 
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entrance to the wharf, observing H.M.S, “Opal” 
at anchor inside. A mob of some thirty or forty 
boys swam out from the wharf to dive for six¬ 
pences, most of them in appearance regular Maoris, 
but among them some half-whites, as they are here 
called, and one who seemed to be quite white. We 
landed as soon as possible, and walked up to the 
hotel through streets where trees and flowers 
abounded, the heat being by no,means great, and the 
aspect of things pleasing. The population seemed 
to be mostly Kanaka, with some Chinese, and a 
good many Europeans or Americans. The Ka¬ 
nakas seem to have reached a softer stage of civili¬ 
sation than the Maoris. They do not fight, and are 
more gentle in demeanour. They also keep shops, 
wait at table, and make themselves generally useful. 
In respect of race and language the Kanakas are 
regular Maoris. The language, of course, varies a 
little, as might be expected, from the long separa¬ 
tion of the two peoples, and the Kanakas have 
their voices higher pitched and softer. I tried 
them with the usual Maori salutation of tena koe, 
but met with no response, and found that aloha 
answered the purpose. This word, spelt aroha in 
Maori, means love in that language, and shows the 
adoption of a more affectionate form of address by 
the Kanakas. For the letter r in Maori I is sub¬ 
stituted in Hawaian, but I am informed that the 
latter hold / and r to be synonymous. It is to 
be regretted that the Hawaian shows a similar 
decrease to that of the Maori race, the population 
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having fallen within a century from 140,000 to 
60,000 or thereabouts. 

We lunched at the hotel, which is a roomy, com¬ 
fortable building, well adapted for a hot climate, and 
surrounded by shady trees; and I started afterwards 
with my boys on horseback to the Pali, the ride of 
Honolulu. 

Our road passed for some distance through the 
town and suburbs, and was lined by nice villas sur¬ 
rounded by gardens filled with tropical plants. Palms 
were numerous, and bananas, besides many trees of 
which I did not know the names. Some blue gums 
were observed, and it is to be hoped that the numbers 
of this tree will be kept within moderation. A Gothic 
church was passed, supposed to be Anglican, and a 
clergyman, evidently of that persuasion, was observed 
waiting at the cemetery for a funeral. Honolulu is 
the seat of an Anglican Bishopric. 

As we emerged from the flat ground the gardens 
and the trees ceased, and we found ourselves ascend¬ 
ing through a ■\jalley, formed by an opening or 
fracture in the lip of an old volcano, the sides of the 
valley bounded by vertical cliffs of igneous rocks, 
with a nearly horizontal stratification. A fine stream 
of clear water runs down this valley, which is utilised 
for irrigation, for power for the ice manufactory, and 
for water supply to the town. A few minahs* or 
more properly mainas, were observed, which had 
probably been introduced from India or Australia. 
The road rose gpradually, the wind increasing as 

* Butcher birds. 
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we ascended, and the air becoming colder until 
we reached the Pali—Maori par »—or clifF. Here 
the view is very fine; we had, in fact, reached 
the lip of the old crater, which must have been 
of enormous size, and we looked down upon a 
comparatively level country below, much of which 
appeared to be under cultivation. On either side, 
but especially to the left, high cliffs and peaks 
appeared, while in front the plain was bounded by 
the waters of the ocean. On the higher parts bush 
or forest clung to the hills, of similar colour and 
aspect to the bush of New Zealand, but except at 
the Pali itself we did not approach near enough to 
clearly distinguish the trees. 

The wall of the crater which should have bounded 
our view to seaward must have long ago disap¬ 
peared beneath the waters of the ocean. I was 
at first rather disinclined to adopt the hypothesis of 
a crater of such magnitude as is here involved, but 
when I heard of existing craters, such as that in the 
island of Maui, of twenty-seven lyiles in circumfer¬ 
ence, I then saw no difficulty in what appears obvi¬ 
ous in every other respect A number of our fellow- 
passengers had assembled at the Pali, and the scene 
was lively. We observed that mules are much used 
on the island. The people affect a Mexican style 
of riding, and Mexican saddles are common. The 
seat is long, a sort of legging is attached to the stir¬ 
rup ; some use a sort of poncho; the horses gener¬ 
ally adopt the ambling canter of Spanish-America, 
and it is the custom to have something waving in 
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the wind to impart a picturesque appearance. The 
horses are in general good, with excellent shoulders. 
'The ladies all ride astride, with riding-habits fitted 
to cover each leg in front. These are frequently of 
gaudy colours. A lady, who rode for some time in 
front of us on our return, wore a habit of red and white 
check. We passed a funeral procession, apparently 
of some person of rank. The hearse was followed 
by many carriages, perhaps twenty, filled with native 
gentlemen and ladies. The turn-out was extremely 
•well got uj). 

On our return to town, I found that the owner of 
our horses was a Kanaka, who told me he was 
“ boss,” and who received the amount for hire—^viz., 
two dollars each. We heard that the King was about 
to land from an official visit to H.M.S. “Triumph,” 
and went to the wharf to see the sight. Awaiting 
the landing, we saw walking up and down, and smok¬ 
ing the stump end of a cig^r, a short, round Kanaka, 
somewhat of the shape of a barrel, dressed in full 
uniform, but he evidently did not wear braces, and his 
shirt was visible between his trousers and vest. His 
was the only absurd figure that we saw; and Wel¬ 
lington settlers will understand the figure he cut by 
fancying the late Te-ringa-kuri (Dog’s-ear) dressed 
up in full uniform. From description, I supposed 
our friend to be one Kapena, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and who had on a previous day disturbed 
the relations between ^he Hawaian kingdom and 
the British Empire. It appeared that the Admiral 
proposed to wait upon the King, but, by some unfor- 
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tunate oversight, he had neglected to call previously 
upon the Minister for Foreign Affairs. This led 
to a contretemps, which seemed now to have been 
happily removed without war or bloodshed. The 
steam* launch of the Admiral's ship now ran to the 
wharf with the royal party, and the King landed 
with the Prince-Royal and others of the royal 
family, attended by various Ministers of State, all 
either in full uniform—a sort of diplomatic costume 
with cocked hat—or in black evening dress. All 
seemed to wear the Hawaian “order.” The King 
and the rest of the party looked uncommonly well, 
and drove off in carriages which were in attendance. 
The King is a well-educated man, of a fine presence, 
and speaks English perfectly. He is very much 
liked by the white people, but 1 have heard it sug¬ 
gested that this popularity is purchased at the 
expense of his own race. The royal family are said 
to be well educated and brought up, but I was sorry 
to hear that they were unlikely to furnish the King 
with descendants in the next generation. After dark, 
H.M.S. “Triumph” exhibited the electric light,and 
threw its rays upon the town, the shipping, and the 
reef, affording a novel sight for some hours. 

His Majesty afterwards came on board the 
steamer, and remained for a couple of hours. He 
brought his glee-club with him, which performed 
some beautiful songs and choruses. The King is said 
himself to be a good musical composer. We took 
on board 400 tons of sugar for San Francisco, and 
filled up with passengers, some of whom had been 
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left by the S.S. “ City of New York,” which had 
suffered damage from the tail of a hurricane on the 
previous month’s voyage, not very far from New 
Zealand. We sailed at i a.m. on April 6th, the 
buoys being lighted to show the channel. 

It would be pleasant to spend some weeks in the 
Sandwich Islands and visit the other islands of the 
group, such as Hawaii, with its still active crater 
always more or less in a state of eruption, and Maui, 
-where is situated what is claimed to be the largest 
crater in the world, stated to me, by two different 
people, as twenty-seven and thirty-five miles in cir¬ 
cumference. In Maui are the chief sugar-plantations. 
Some considerable fortunes seem to have been 
made by sugar-growing, but the planters complained 
that the present high price of labour had reduced 
their profits to zero. Possibly we may take this 
statement cum grano salis, but it may be true. A 
steamer plies round the islands in two and a half 
days, at a fare of I25. A melancholy feature in 
Hawaian life is the prevalence of leprosy, which 
disease seems common among the Polynesians. 
The lepers are all sent to an island called Molokai, 
where there are two establishments for their recep¬ 
tion, called Kalopapa and Kalauro. Their numbers 
amount at present to 806. They are said to be 
well taken care of, and two Roman Catholic priests 
attend to their spiritual wants. The disease is 
naturally much dreaded, and is said to lie latent in 
the system for years, breaking out, for instance, in 
women after they have ceased to bear children. 
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although no signs of the disease had previously 
appeared. The symptoms are a decay and painless 
falling away of the extremities, fingers and toes; and 
there is also, I think, a scaly eruption on the face. I 
have heard it said that these are not the indications 
of true leprosy. As previously stated, I met with a 
case having similar symptoms at Roto Aira, near 
Lake Taupo, in New Zealand. 

I gather from the Hawaian almanac that the 
royal family has reigned over an undivided king¬ 
dom since the year 1753, a tolerable leng^ of 
dynasty, as things go in modern times. The list of 
kings sounds imposing:—Kamehameha 1 ., Kame- 
hameha II., Kamehameha III., Kamehameha IV., 
Kamehameha V.; Lunalilo, 1873; Kalakaua, 1874. 

The islands consist of Oahu, Kauai, Maui, and 
Hawaii, with some smaller ones. I suppose they 
are all volcanic; they cannot well be otherwise. 

The height of some of the volcanic peaks is very 
great. Mauna Kea, in Hawaii, attains a height of 
13,805 feet, Mauna Loa 13,600. In the island of 
Maui the volcano of Haleakala reaches a height 

o 

of 10,032 feet, and its crater is said to be at least 
twenty-seven miles in circumference. 

The imports and exports of the islands are con¬ 
siderable, consisting in 1877 of imports, 12,554,356: 
exports, $2,676,202. The latter consisted chiefly 
of sugar, molasses, rice, paddy, coffee, wool, and 
hides. The taxes are levied on real estate, poll-tax, 
horses, mules, dogs, carriages, native seamen, and 
yielded in 1878 $291,745 for two years. The sup- 
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plies are voted for two years, and the King receives 
for that period 140,000, or say ;^4O0O per annum— 
a small stipend for a king, but sufficient if his 
Majesty is careful. Probably he will get into debt, 
and require supplementary estimates. The range 
of the thermometer in the islands seems very small 
and the climate temperate, the maximum reading 
seldom exceeding 76° Fahrenheit. 

We still had the bad luck of meeting contrary 
winds, which, before reaching San Francisco, in¬ 
creased in strength. A good amateur performance 
helped to pass away the time. The temperature 
fell, and we found it rather chilly. 

On the 23d April we sighted the Parallon Islands, 
and the mainland at 4.30 p.m., several sail being 
also in sight. We also saw a whale, the first that 
had been sighted during the voyage. The pilot 
boarded us from a pilot schooner at 5.40 p.m., and 
at 6 P.M. we ran through the Golden Gates, the sur¬ 
rounding land being much veiled in fog. We could 
see enough, however, to conclude that the entrance 
is a fine one, with moderately high land on each 
side. It was dark ^fore we got to the anchorage, 
where we dropped our anchor at 7 p.m. A small 
steamer came alongside for the mails, and took on 
shore many of the passengers. We could see the 
lines of streets by the rows of gas lamps, but the 
view was much obscured by fog, and the night was 
damp and cold. These fogs are the weak point of 
the climate of San Francisco, and are said to be 
worse in summer than in winter. During the whole 
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time of our visit the land was never entirely free 
from fog, rolling from one point to another. 

On the morning of 24th April the steamer was 
invaded by a host of touters, who distributed their 
cards in all directions. Many were thrown into 
my cabin before I was up, and fell like a shower 
upon my bed. The steamer hauled to the wharf, 
the luggage was inspected by the Custom House 
officers, who were very civil, and we proceeded to 
the Palace Hotel, said to be the biggest hotel in the 
world, and to have cost in building and furnishing 
more than i,000,cxx) sterling. It is an immense 
building, occupying a whole block, and built round 
a quadrangle, with a carriage entrance and a drive 
round inside. The style is what may be called 
San Franciscan Gothic, viz., a multiplicity of highly 
ornate bow windows. Round each storey there run 
galleries, which open upon the quadrangle; and a 
good opportunity has been missed of making a 
handsome thing of this—the columns and arches 
being all of one pattern, instead of being varied; 
and this pattern is very plain. As usual in large 
American hotels, a lift is always working to take 
persons up or down. 

The dining-saloon is a large and handsome room, 
fitted with separate tables, where guests dine d la 
carte. The cooking exhibits the variety so usual in 
American hotels, and ice was plentiful. 

In the afternoon we had a drive in the cars of 
the California Street Tramway, which is worthy of 
mention. This tramway has been constructed for 
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a length of more than two miles over a succession 
of ridges, the steepest of which, I was informed by 
the conductor, is 75 feet in 300. The line is worked 
by a steel rope moved by steam power, and running 
in a sort of slit below, formed of concrete. All 
seems to work well and easily, but I heard that 
there was a difficulty in readily getting at the gear 
for examination or repair. To do this it would be 
necessary to break up the concrete. 

On the following day we drove to Cliff House, 
on the shores of the Golden Gates, where we saw 
tame seals on the adjacent rocks. We drove back 
by the Park—^a very large reserve of, I think, three 
thousand acres, the greater part of which, however, 
is pure sand. This is gradually in process of re¬ 
clamation by means of planting and of covering up 
with earth or clay. I was informed that a sum of 
100,000 dollars is annually spent upon the Park. If 
this expenditure is kept up, it will become a fine 
place in course of time. I observed many irrigating 
pumps, which draw water by wind power from 
wells for domestic purposes and for irrigation. In 
the afternoon we visited Woodward Garden, where 
we found a fair collection of animals. It is a zoo¬ 
logical garden. 

San Francisco is a fine city, and a wonderful city 
considering the short term of its existence, and for 
purposes of description it may be as well to com¬ 
pare it with Melbourne. It is stated, with its 
suburbs, to contain some 320,000 inhabitants, and 
is therefore more populous than Melbourne, which 
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has 250,000. Its harbour is, I should say, superior 
to that of Melbourne, but the position of the city is 
inferior, as it seems difhcult to obtain a good view of 
the whole, whereas Melbourne shows out well from 
the surrounding country. San Francisco, being 
mostly built of wood, is vastly inferior in construction 
to Melbourne, whose buildings are of the most solid 
character. There is also, a remarkably effective, 
although, as I have already remarked, accidental, 
grouping of steeples and towers at Melbourne, which 
is not perceptible in San Francisco. There seems 
to be a greater .movement in the streets of the 
latter, and there are plenty of tramways, which are 
unknown in Melbourne, but the movement by rail¬ 
way to or from the latter is much the greater. I 
speak particularly of the short local railways. By 
the way, why should the Americans object to street 
tramways being worked by steam when they allow 
railway engines and cars to traverse the streets 
without enclosure } The populations of San Fran¬ 
cisco and Melbourne are somewhat alike in physique 
and perhaps general character. Of course there are 
differences. One sees no negroes in Melbourne, and 
the horseman of San Francisco affects the Mexican 
seat and trappings, whereas the Melbourne seat and 
saddle are English. I was struck, however, by the 
apparently total absence of the Mexican element in 
the population of the city. One hears no Spanish 
spoken, nor sees any Spanish faces. One man who 
was selling ground-nuts seemed to me to have a 
foreign aspect, but on inquiry he proved to be a 
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Greek. He looke4 surprised when I said “ Good 
day ” to him in Romaic (this, however, being nearly 
the extent of my knowledge of that language). 

We found San Francisco in the throes of a poli¬ 
tical movement to effect a change in the constitu¬ 
tion, the motion for which has since been carried 
by a considerable majority of the State Legislature, 
and which seems likely to have eventful, and pro¬ 
bably disastrous, consequences upon the future of 
the State of California. Americans whom I have 
heard speak upon the subject say they think the 
catastrophe will do good, as showing the mischief 
of the changes made, and acting as a warning 
to other States—iti fact, making of Californians a 
race of Helots to disgust the Spartan youth of the 
Eastern States with their drunken antics. ''Fiat 
experimentum erucis” &c. It is possible that in 
New Zealand we might study this view of the 
subject to advantage, but it can be only as 
making the best of a bad job that such a role 
should be imposed upon a sovereign State of the 
American Union. To an outsider it would seem 
advisable that the law should be such that no 
State should be allowed to change its constitution 
in any fundamental part without the assent of the 
General Government. There are breakers ahead 
in the political voyage of the United States, and 
perhaps the rocks of California may be those to 
encounter the first of the storm. If Congress 
should allow State after State to become socialistic 
and communistic in its government, then eventually 
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Socialism and Communism may overawe and con¬ 
quer Congress. 

On April 25th we started on our overland journey 
at 8 A.M. We first crossed to Oaklands in one of 
the fine ferryboats for which America is remarkable, 
and then embarked in our Palace car, which was to 
be our abode for the next two days and nights. 
This we found in all respects comfortable, and far 
superior to an English first-class carriage. Our 
road ran up the valley of the Sacramento, a splendid 
open valley with trees sparsely dotted about. Being 
early spring, everything looked green and bright, 
the trees not quite in full leaf. A rolling country 
bounded the plain, and occasionally views were 
obtained of the snowy ridges of the Sierra Nevada. 
The soil was generally red and appeared to be 
fertile, and the aspect of the towns English—that 
is to say, not Scotch, nor Irish, nor European- 
Continental, but in the main English. Under 
the early spring garb it wore, the Sacramento 
valley seemed to me to be about the finest coun¬ 
try I had ever seen—good for golden g^in, or 
for vines and olives and fig-trees and fruit of all 
kinds, or for flocks and herds. I heard, however, 
that serious droughts had just been experienced, 
causing immense losses in live stock, so that I had 
to come to the old conclusion that “ all is not gold 
that glitters.” The fences were poor af]b.irs com¬ 
pared with those of Australia or New Zealand. 
They were generally made of sawn stuff, with three 
planks for rails. 
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A striking feature of the State of California is the 
great number of small windmills on the farms, for 
the purpose of pumping water for the use of the 
farm or for irrigation. This is an invention which 
ought to be introduced into New Zealand, in many 
parts of which it would be found of great use and 
economical value. 

I was at first under the impression that the Cali¬ 
fornians must be a very church-going people, as at 
every station I heard a deep-toned bell slowly toll¬ 
ing. I soon found, however, that the bell was on 
the train, and that it tolled whenever we passed 
through a town or village. Near Stockton we passed 
a number of vineyards. Sacramento, which is the 
capital of the State, is very like an English country 
town, say in Lincolnshire. The country is low and 
very flat, and not much above the level of the river. 
The city is embowered in foliage, with fine avenues 
of trees. The Capitol seems a fine building, on the 
usual plan of Capitols, and has a dome or cupola. 
1 should say that it is high time to introduce some 
little variety in the plans of Capitols, as a constant 
repetition of the same plan of building gets tire¬ 
some. I am not sure that the next generation 
will not tire of the endless English Gothic churches 
which are now spread all over the earth. Although, 
because they are Gothic, the style admits of endless 
variety, still they are all of a type, and fashion 
changes in these matters. 

From Sacramento the road strikes off to the right 
away from the river, and granite crops out between 
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Roseville and Pino stations. Here we began to 
ascend the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, passing 
from granite to schists and getting into a mineral 
district, where pines appeared on the hills. We 
continued the ascent of the Sierra, passing Cape 
Horn nearly at dusk. This is a side cutting round 
a sharp spur, from which one looks down into de^- 
wooded gullies with rivers below. One is accus¬ 
tomed to this sort of thing in New Zealand, and 
probably the view may not be so striking to a New 
Zealand traveller as to the inhabitants of the plains. 
It is a fine view, however. We passed through 
many show-sheds, but the night set in, and as we 
could see nothing, we retired to bed without seeing 
the summit of the Sierra, which we passed at ii 
p.M. and where snow was lying. This summit is at 
a height of about 7000 feet. I was struck with the 
alacrity with which our beds were made up, the cur¬ 
tains drawn, and every one retired to rest. The 
mulatto attendants were very attentive to our wants 
and very handy fellows. In the morning we found 
ourselves in the alkali plains, having dropped from 
7000 to 4000 feet. 

The scene was remarkable, and in many respects 
unique. Fine ranges of sharply-ridged mountains, 
having in the main a north and south direction, 
bounded the view. These were snow-capped, par¬ 
tially pine covered, and gave the purple colouring 
of the best mountain scenery. Their age appeared 
to be palaeozoic, probably Silurian. The road ran 
up the valley uf the Humboldt, a river which is said 
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to lose itself and disappear after emerging upon a 
softer country lower down. The striking feature of 
the country, however, is the alkali plains, which 
occupy the whole valley. These plains are covered 
by unsightly plants, one or more of which bear the 
name of sage, and which seem to give a very pre¬ 
carious subsistence to a few very thin cattle and 
other animals. 

The soil is so impregnated with alkalies that it 
is incapable of cultivation without irrigation. The 
land, however, is far from sterile, for when it is 
irrigated and the excess of alkali removed, it pro¬ 
duces abundantly. The question of how these plains 
were formed at once forces itself upon the mind, and 
the only result at which I can arrive is that they are 
lake deposits, and that there was formerly an enor¬ 
mous area of this high country, between 4000 and 
5000 feet, covered by water, of which the great Salt 
Lake and a few other lakes are the insignificant 
remains. This involves the supposition of an enor¬ 
mous area at one time covered by water, an area 
represented in width by a full day and night journey 
by rail. What the length of this country may be 
in a north and south direction, I had no means of 
judging, but it must undoubtedly be very great. 

We have to suppose that the higher land of the 
district was strongly impregnated with alkalies, 
which, during the lake period, were with other 
alluvia washed into the valleys, then filled with 
warter, and there deposited. The lakes would find 
an exit, or exits, at the lowest saddles, at first 
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allowing the surplus water to run off at a high level, 
and gradually decreasing the areas of the lakes 
as the effluent water cut deeper channels, until at 
length the gfreater number of the valleys were laid 
dry. 1 have had occasion, in speaking of New 
Zealand geology, to call attention to the former great 
extension of lakes in that country, and I can see that 
lakes formed a prominent feature in many countries 
before the river channels had been cut to a sufficient 
depth to drain the upper country. The high level 
at which these lakes of the Sierra Nevada must have 
been found form their most characteristic feature, 
the level of their dried-up beds exceeding 4000 
feet. 

During the whole day we kept running up the 
valley of the Humboldt We breakfasted at Hum¬ 
boldt township. Here 1 observed lucerne cultivated 
by means of irrigation, and trees were induced to 
grow by the same means. At the Winnemucca 
station a horned toad was sold to one of the 
passengers. A silver mine is reported in this 
neighbourhood, said to be rich. We dined at Battle 
Mountain. Napkins were supplied. Fine snowy 
ranges were in sight all day. 

On the morning of the 28th we found ourselves 
in a similar country of sage plains and snowy 
ranges, but as we approached the irrigation of the 
Mormons, the plains became covered with verdure, 
and with growing crops and trees. The idea of 
desolation departed, and the rich herbage, the 
trees, and the dwellings formed a pleasing fore- 
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ground to the picturesque mountains. We reached 
Corinne at 7 a.m., a place of some size, situated 
on the Bear River, and lying within the basin of 
the great Salt Lake. We breakfasted at Ogden, 
“where is the junction of the railway to Salt Lake. 
Here we saw plenty of irrigation fields, off which I 
was told they cut three crops of lucerne per annum, 
giving two tons of hay an acre to each crop. This 
is very good for a height of 4000 feet above the 
sea, but is nothing, 1 sbanki think, to what may be 
done in New Zealand, where double that amount, 
or more, could no doubt be readily obtained. 

After breakfast we took the branch railway to 
Salt Lake City, and enjoyed the trip amazingly, 
the day being magfnificently bright, and the waters 
of the ■ lake and the snow-covered peaks of the 
Wasatch mountains glittering under the brilliant 
sunlight. The fields were full of a profusion of 
flowers, apparently wild hyacinths, eschscholtzia, sun¬ 
flowers, &c., but it is difficult to botanise correctly 
looking from a railway train. How did those 
flowering plants come there? Have they lain 
dormant in the sage-covered soil until the effects 
of irrigation brought them into vigorous growth, 
or have they arrived from the Eastern States or 
from Europe in grass seed, and found a congenial 
home ? 

The Wasatch mountains may, I suppose, be con¬ 
sidered as part of the Sierra Nevada range, but 
where the Sierra Nevada ends and the Rocky 
Mountains begin is not very clear as seen from the 
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railway. I shall have more to say on this subject 
by and by. We reached Salt Lake City at noon, 
and drove in a smart carriage and pair to Walker 
House, the charge being half a dollar for each 
person. Walker House is an excellent hotel, by no 
means so large or so grand as the “ Palace ” of 
San Francisco, but clean, comfortable, and well 
conducted. I found no hotel in the United States 
which 1 liked better. The plan of the city is easily 
understood, as it is laid out in right angles on a 
plain. The streets are all planted with shade trees, 
and the gardens with fruit trees. Strong streams 
of water are running continually along the gutters 
of the main streets, so that they are kept sweet, and 
the necessity for underground drainage b probably 
not felt 

We took a carriage after lunch and went round 
by Douglas Camp, after driving round the dty. 
Our first visit was to the Mormon Tabernacle, a 
building which has been so often described that I 
need not enlarge upon it On entering the enclo¬ 
sure, we were immediately accosted by a tall red- 
haired man, who came out of the lodge, drew up at 
the side of the carriage, and at once commenced his 
description of the new ecclesiastical building adjoin¬ 
ing, as follows:—“ The walls of thb building are 
nine feet six inches in thickness; it is built of g^nite, 
and is intended to be finished in five years’ time ; it 
will cost so much, be so many feet high, and is in¬ 
tended for the performance of the sacred rites of 
the Church, but not for preaching, for which the 
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Tabemacle will be retained.” Having taken breath 
after this, he proceeded with us to the Tabernacle. 
This building is of wood, lathed and plastered, and 
covered by a gigantic dome-shaped roof. The 
appearance is that of an elongated mushroom. The 
principle of the construction can be easily under¬ 
stood when I mention that the roof is formed on 
the lattice-girder plan. The lattice-work being 
covered inside and outside, I should think would be 
subject to decay without the opportunity of seeing 
where the damage was occurring, and therefore I 
should not be surprised to hear some day that the 
roof had come down by the run. The interior is 
admirably adapted to seat the greatest number of 
individuals possible, it is to be hoped on the prin¬ 
ciple of the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber. At the north end is the pulpit and the organ, 
and all the seats in the body of the building and of 
the large gallery (which goes round three sides of 
the church) face towards this. The organ is large, 
I think the guide said the largest in the world, and 
w£is built in the city. Great praise is given to the 
acoustic properties of the building, and the sound of 
a pin dropped at one end can be distinctly heard at 
the other end, that is, at a distance of 250 feet; but 
I was informed by an unbelieving Gentile that when 
the building is filled those of the congregation who 
sit in the middle cannot hear at all. Perhaps this 
may be no great, loss. The new building will be a 
very fine one and very costly, being built of solid 
granite. It is in a sort of Gothic style, which, for 
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want of a better name, we may call Mormon-Gothic. 
We found here the usual attention to business. In 
the lodge were a number of Mormon books, plans 
of the Temple, &c., for sale. The guide demanded 
no fee, but one was expected to be given. 

We continued our drive round the city, the 
coachman pointing out the various Mormon houses 
thus :—“ In this house there are two wives.” “In 
this house three wives.” “ Here a man married 
three sisters and then committed suicide.” “ Here 
a man married a mother and two daughters, and 
thus did away with the mother-in-law.” “ Here 
was Brigham Young’s establishment, and in this 
house live two of his widows.” “ Her^ is Pre¬ 
sident Taylor’s establishment of six wives.” These 
were in separate houses of a rather shabby descrip¬ 
tion. Many of the houses are fine villas, but these 
do not always belong to Mormons. As we drove 
up the hill towards Douglas Camp, the sun became 
so powerful that we had to put up the hood of the 
carriage. We now reached a g^vel terrace at a 
considerable elevation above the waters of Salt 
Lake ; the coachman said 700 feet. I should think 
this too high an estimate, but it is difficult to judge 
the height of a long and sloping plain by the eye 
alone. I was told that by Indian tradition the war¬ 
path at.one time led along this terrace, the waters 
of the lake reaching to the foot of it Here is an 
interesting subject for investigation. The camp is 
well laid out, with comfortable barracks, and houses 
for the officers. The latter have nice gardens about 
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them, and in one I observed statuary. The troopers 
were big strapping fellows, and looked thoroughly 
serviceable. On our way back we called at a 
brewery, which was apparently a regular place of 
call for strangers. 

The population of Salt Lake City, both Mormon 
and Gentile, is essentially English, and it is probably 
not very complimentary to the English intellect that 
this should be the case with regard to the former; 
but apart from superstitious absurdities, there are 
plenty of sharp clever men at Salt Lake. The 
landlord of the hotel was an Englishman and a 
member of the Middlesex Cricket Club, and made 
much of the English cricketers who were with us. 

I observed in the local newspapers that further 
prosecutions against Mormons for bigamy were in 
progress, but there seemed to be great difficulty 
in empanelling a jury. Every juryman seemed to 
be challenged either by the prosecution or the de¬ 
fence, and it appeared that questions were allowed 
which would not have been permitted in England or 
her colonies, such as the opinions of the juror upon 
polygamy, &c. The prosecution in question broke 
down for want of a jury. It must be admitted that, 
if we take a comprehensive view of the question, 
including its incidence in the realms governed by 
England, a prosecution of a Mormon for bigamy 
may be expedient, but is not altogether logical. 
England governs many Mahommedan peoples and 
other races who practise polygamy, and who can¬ 
not be prosecuted for so doing. Suppose an Eng- 
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lishman in India to be converted to the faith of 
Islam and to establish a harem, can he be legally 
prosecuted for bigamy? I understand that the 
case has occurred, and that a conviction followed, 
and perhaps this was the best result that could have 
been attained; but where the principle of religious 
toleration is accepted, the conviction is certainly 
illogical. 

In a country which prides itself so highly on reli¬ 
gious toleration as does the U nited States, a similar 
illogicality appears in the prosecution of a Mormon 
for bigamy. The Mormons, under the principle of 
religious toleration, are entitled with others to hold 
any religious opinions which they please, and to 
carry them out without molestation. The logical 
consequences would be intolerable to a Frenchman, 
but probably the Anglo-Saxon mind will say, “ Hang 
the logic ! We must draw the line somewhere, and 
we don’t intend to allow polygamy.” 

I was struck with the absence of cold during the 
night at Salt Lake City, and in general at the high 
altitude over which we had travelled, between 4000 
and 5000 feet above the sea. In Otago the interior 
plains stand at a height of from 1000 to 2000 feet, 
and there the nights set in very cold as soon as the 
sun has gone below the horizon. At Salt Lake 
City the nights were cool but by no means cold, 
while the sun in the middle of the day was very 
powerful. Those of the Mormon ladies who were 
seen about the doors of their houses appeared 
to be persons of very ordinary description, and 
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seemed to offer little or no temptation to break 
through the usual law of monogamy, unless, in the 
dearth of domestic servants, it might seem advisable 
to secure cooks and housemaids • by making wives 
of them. 

A week might be passed very pleasantly at Salt 
Lake City, particularly by an artist or by a geolo¬ 
gist. The effects of aerial colouring on the moun¬ 
tains are very fine, and there must be much to 
interest in the rocks of the district. The system 
of irrigation might also be advantageously studied 
by a New Zealand settler. It is no doubt suscep¬ 
tible of much improvement, but it is on the rough- 
and-ready plan, executed at small cost, and answers 
its purpose well for a beginning. The whole shows 
the indomitable power of will of Brigham Young. 
A fortuitous concourse of atoms could never have 
carried out the irrigation canals and other works re¬ 
quired. On the morning of Tuesday, 29th April, 
we left Salt Lake City by train. I observed the 
old beach-marks along the hills as we went along, 
and a gentleman informed me that they could be 
traced north and south for hundreds of miles. 

We left Ogden at 9.45 a.m. and soon afterwards 
entered the Weber cahon and began the ascent of 
the Rocky Mountains. I saw at once that we had 
changed the geological formation, and got into a 
totally different country. The rocks appeared to 
me to be “ carboniferous,” and I was soon confirmed 
in the opinion that they were at all events coal¬ 
bearing, from seeing specimen blocks of coal at the 
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stations, and works for coal-mining in places. As 
I cannot find “ carboniferous ” rocks laid down in this 
district in the geological map which I got in New 
York, I suppose that the coal must belong to a more 
recent epoch than the palaeozoic. I was also in¬ 
formed by a mining engineer that the coal seams 
are vertical, and consequently the rocks have been 
much disturbed. 

The Weber caflon has some 6ne rock scenery, but 
is not much to speak about in the way of cailons. 
The rocks are sandstones and conglomerates. We 
emerged upon a rolling country nearly 7000 feet 
above the sea, grassy and looking well for a sheep 
country, were it not for the numerous lines of hurdles 
placed so as to catch the drifts and keep the snow 
off the line, thus indicating a very severe winter 
climate. This country may be described as a high 
rolling plateau. It is decidedly unpicturesque, from 
the want of leading features, although occasionally 
we saw snow-capped ranges of high elevation and 
picturesque outline, but they were far off. 

I have been forgetting the Indians. We saw a 
good many of them hanging about the stations, but 
mostly on the Pacific side of Ogden. They seemed 
to have accomplished the descent to unmitigated 
“ loafing,” trusting to what they could pick up from 
travellers to get them tobacco or other luxuries. 
Their actual wants are, I believe, supplied by the 
United States Government. They were mostly 
painted red, and got up theatrically. They did not 
seem to have anything like the intelligence of the 
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Maori, and I hope the latter will never sink to their 
level. 

We dined at Evanton, and got very good trout, 
which indeed we often fell in with in the mountain 
country. Bear River, near Ogden, is celebrated for 
them. At Evanton we saw fossil hsh for sale, 
brought from a distance of sixty miles, but out of 
what formation I do not know. We supped at 
Green River, and soon afterwards retired to rest 
On Wednesday, 30th April, we found ourselves 
running over a tableland similar to that of the 
previous day, with snowy ranges in sight The 
country looks as if it might be brought under culti¬ 
vation, but this may be in appearance only, as it 
certainly lies very high. There is little or no cul¬ 
tivation about the railway stations. A coal mine 
is worked near the line. At Rock Creek, where 
we breakfasted, I observed coal cropping out We 
passed several herds of antelopes. They took little 
or no notice of the train, but they were a long way 
off. 

Laramie, which we reached at 11.30 a.m., is a 
considerable township, being a repairing place for 
the railway. Here there were skins and stuffed 
specimens of deer and bison for sale, also fossil fish 
and various crystals. Near Dale Creek bridge we 
changed the rock, passing on to granite, and the 
scenery decidedly improved; pines were dotted about, 
and the view became somewhat park-like. Snowy 
ranges were visible in the distance. We passed the 
highest summit on the line, 8240 feet, near Sherman, 
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on granite; ran down to Cheyenne and there dined 
on antelope. The junction of the line which runs 
south to Colorado is here. Soon afterwards w'e 
appeared to have left the mountains, running- down 
through gently undulating grass land. At Pine Bluff 
we seemed to be fairly in the prairie — beautiful 
grass; the soil mostly decomposed granite. 

On the morning of Thursday, ist May, we found 
ourselves running down the valley of the Platte, a 
fine level valley, and no land in sight higher than 
the bluffs of the river, which only reached a very 
moderate elevation. Farms were dotted about in all 
directions, and no trees were visible except planted 
ones. 

The farmer here has little preparatory work to do. 
There seems to be nothing to clear, and the plough 
can be put in at once. No fencing is required, as 
the farmers arrange to have their cattle herded, 
except when sent to the mountains in summer. 
The land appears to be very rich, and I was told 
that above the bluffs it was equally rich for corn 
(maize), although not for wheat. I heard of draw¬ 
backs, however—swarms of grasshoppers, and high 
winds, which damaged the crops. To obviate the 
latter risk the State paid farmers for planting rows 
of trees. We breakfasted at Grand Island, where 
1 observed an English-looking parson in the usual 
costume. We had crossed the Platte at 2 a . m ., and 
afterwards ran down its valley for 300 miles. From 
old descriptions of novelists I expected a wild scene 
in the Platte valley, but it is as tame and as peaceful- 
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looking as Berkshire. We crossed the Loup River 
at 11 A.M. by a long bridge. Columbus is a town of 
some size. We dined at Fremonton, and afterwards 
came to what is called the rolling prairie—gentle 
undulations, instead of a dead level. We reached 
Omaha, on the left bank of the Missouri, at 3.40 p.m., 
a city of large size and growing importance, and 
connected with the town of Council Bluffs on the 
opposite side of the river. 

We had run for hundreds of miles through the 
State of Nebraska, a level, rich, and agricultural 
State, forming a striking contrast to the State or 
territory of Wyoming, which is entirely mountain¬ 
ous, and devoted only to grazing and mining. I 
am told that, rich as Nebraska is as an agricul¬ 
tural State, it did not produce such crops as those 
of the State of Iowa, upon which we were about 
to enter. The fact of the former State lying 
higher above the sea probably accounts for the 
difference—the mean height being about 1500 feet, 
from 2000 feet near the mountains to 900 feet at 
Omaha. 

It strikes me that, unless danger from Indian 
attacks were the cause, the Americans were an 
unduly long time in making their way over the 
mountains to the west coast. Although the height 
is great, the country seems to present few difficul¬ 
ties to the explorer. It is very open, and one can 
see in all directions ; it has few swamps; there seems 
to be in general plenty of grass, and, except perhaps 
in the higher ranges of the Sierra Nevada, there is 
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little precipitous country. There are rivers to 
cross, but these lie mostly in the plains, and although 
broader, are hardly so dangerous as some of our 
New Zealand rivers, such as the Rakaia or the 
Waitaki. I suppose the Indians must have con¬ 
stituted the difficulty. 

Omaha is built mostly of wood, and the streets 
are not metalled; indeed, there seems to be a 
general absence of metal in the roads of America, 
indicating a want of stone over large areas. There 
seemed to be many nice villas on the outskirts of 
Omaha, with well-planted gardens. I cannot say 
much for the planting of the State of Nebraska; 
most of the trees seemed to be cotton wood, willows, 
or other quick-growing trees of little commercial 
value, no doubt planted to give shelter to the open 
plains as rapidly as possible. 

We crossed the Missouri by a long bridge; the 
river looked wonderfully muddy, and it was said to 
be always so. It seemed also to be full of sand¬ 
banks, which, I was told, were constantly shifting, 
making navigation troublesome. Council Bluffs, 
on the left bank, has many fine buildings, and may 
be as big as Omaha, as far as one could judge 
from the railway. We had now passed into the 
State of Iowa. By the way, I would suggest that 
the spelling of this name should be changed to 
Aiowa, and that of Ohio to Ohaio. The names 
would be then intelligible to foreigners, and as 
much so to English-speaking people as they are 
under the present orthography. 
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At Council Bluffs we changed our train, and 
found ourselves still running over prairie country, 
with hne land and farms as far as the,eye could 
reach, but with more wood than in the State of 
Nebraska, chiefly cotton wood, poplar, and willow, 
and a few pines. We spent another night in the 
train. On the morning of Friday, 2nd May, we 
were still running through prairie country, but all 
farmed. We observed many hogs gra2ing. The 
cattle were good and all of English type, mostly, 
if not all, short-horns. Indeed, the whole aspect 
was decidedly English—the people, the horses 
and cattle, even the houses, although these were 
mostly built of wood. The farmers and their 
ladies, whom we met in the train, seemed very 
homely, kindly people. There appeared to be 
an absence of any pleasure grounds round the 
farmhouses. There might be an orchard, but in 
general the ploughed ground came right up to 
the door. The land was said to fetch from thirty 
to seventy-five dollars an acre. At 8 A.M. we 
crossed the Mississippi at a large town called 
Davenport. Rock Island lies on the other side. 
Here there are Government barracks and an 
arsenal, and here prisoners were kept during the 
civil war. In crossing both the Missouri and the 
Mississippi we found the air sharp and cold from 
the draught of the rivers. We had an excellent 
breakfast in the cars, including white fish, snipe, &c. 
As we progressed we seemed to be getting into old 
forest of second growth, hard wood such as oak 
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making its appearance. Windmill pumps became 
common, stones appeared in the fields, looking like 
travelled boulders, and gravels and sands in the 
cuttings. The cattle, horses, and pigs were all 
English-looking, the mules not so. There are a 
good many mule teams in the Western States, 
notably in California. The farms and fields were 
enclosed, and orchards became frequent, some of 
them being of considerable size. We touched on 
the river Peru at a town of the same name. At 
the town of Jolliette we observed the State Peni¬ 
tentiary. Oaks began to prevail. We reached 
Chicago at 3.40 p.m., and went to the Palmer House. 
This is a very large hotel, and built regardless of 
expense. The floors, the fittings, the ornamentation, 
the furniture, were of the best and most expensive 
kind ; marble and granite were largely used. The 
cuisine and other arrangements of the house were 
in the best style. 

Notwithstanding the disasters by fire to which 
Chicago has been subject, we found it a magnificent 
city, built of the most solid materials in stone and 
brick. Polished granite columns were common. 
There are many fine public building^, notably the 
new law courts. The city has somewhat the aspect 
of Liverpool, but I should say that the buildings 
are finer, more solid, and higher. The population 
reaches the high figure of 500,000! The stern 
republicans of America are extremely luxiuious in 
their habits; at the hotel there were five meals a 
day, of all of which any lodger might partake who 
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was capable of the feat. This arrangement is 
usual at the American hotels. Bath-rooms with hot 
and cold water are almost universal. The bread 
throughout America was excellent and light, and 
the cooking good. I observed that the “ larrikin ” 
tribe was not unknown in Chicago. Some boys 
of that species hung about the hotel, and were 
inclined to be “ cheeky.” 

We had now got within the influence of the great 
lakes, upon which the ice was breaking up, and this 
caused a decided change in the climate. Hitherto 
we had travelled under a brilliant sun all the way 
from San Francisco, but now. the sky was cloudy 
and the air felt chill, as if it held particles of ice 
in suspension. The clouds were light, but dense 
enough to intercept the warmth of the sun. At 
night the temperature was very cold, although the 
hotel was so well warmed that one did not feel this 
indoors. 

On the following morning we drove round the 
lake shore and Lincoln Park, and visited the Water 
Works’ engine. The day was dismal and drizzling, 
and therefore we did not ascend the tower, as we 
should have seen nothing. The pumping engines 
are magniflcent. It is well known that the water is 
led to the pumping-engine by a tunnel carried a 
considerable distance into the lake, so as to secure 
purity in the water. On the lake shore I ob¬ 
served men transplanting trees of considerable size. 
It appeared to me to be late in the season for this 
work, as the trees were bursting into leaf. Pro- 
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bably the severe winter had prevented its being 
done soonen In Lincoln Park there are a few wild 
animals, among which we observed bison and elk. 
The lake shore park is, I believe, mostly reclaimed 
from the sandy shores of the lake. 

I saw little beauty in these American lakes; they 
seem bounded by low shores, and looking out upon 
them is like looking on the ocean with no land 
ahead to break the view. We drove under the 
Chicago river by one of the tunnels, of which there 
are two. The freestone used in building came, I 
was informed, from Fremont, the granite from the 
State of New York. Splendid slabs of stone are 
used for the foot pavements; they seemed to be 
limestone. The Post Office, and Custom House, 
and Grand Pacific Hotel are fine buildings. I was 
sorry that I had not time to visit the stockyards, 
one of the chief sights of Chicago, where immense 
numbers of cattle are slaughtered, and where thou¬ 
sands of pigs are said to be put in alive at one end 
and come out in a short time at the other end as 
casks of salted pork! 

We left Chicago at 5.15 p.m. by the lake shore 
line of rail. There are several competing lines, 
and it is always advisable to get independent in¬ 
formation as to which is the best to see the country. 
We soon got into a pine forest, the lake bounded 
by sand: soon afterwards the forest was of mixed 
hardwood and pine, the trees mostly small. I sup¬ 
pose all the big trees have been cut out The 
land is poor, and the trees probably the best crop 
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that can be grown. Talking to a fellow-passenger 
about the influence of forests upon rainfall, he told 
me that it was an established fact that the forma¬ 
tion of the Pacific Railway had increased the rainfall 
of the dry country of the interior. If true, this will 
be a good idea for Australia, and may induce the 
Southern Colonies to push on their railroads. 
Victoria and New South Wales have, however, a 
good many railroads already, and I have not heard 
that droughts have ceased in consequence. As we 
proceeded, the land improved in quality, although 
it was far inferior to the plains of Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska, and cultivated farms appeared, but much of 
the land was wet 

I may say that from Chicago to New York the 
soil appeared to be wanting in humus, although an 
old forest country; whereas in Nebraska and Iowa 
the soil appeared to be rich in that ingredient, 
although there was little or no natural forest 
Where did the humus come from in the soils of 
these latter-named States ? 

We supped at Laporte, which appeared in the 
dark to be a town of considerable size; indeed, 
towns large and small were now frequent. 

We spent another and our last night in the cars. 
On getting up on the morning of 4th May we found 
ourselves running through a level and thoroughly 
English-looking country, consisting of large fields 
under the plough, trees, forests, towns, villages. I 
observed some vineyards near Cleveland, where 
we breakfasted. These did not seem to be in a 
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favourable soil, as it was clayey and flat. Many oi 
the fences were the old-fashioned zigzag-. Aus¬ 
tralia can teach America how to make fences. 
Any animal with the least pretence to activity 
would walk over the zigzags which we saw. 
Cleveland is said to be the chief refining place for 
mineral oil, and I was told that coal was worked 
not far off. We observed that the fields were 
manured in this district; indeed, I should think 
that farming would not be profitable here without 
manure. Low hills appeared towards the south. 
We reached the large city of Buffalo, near Lake 
Erie, at 1.20 p.m. 

We went to Pearce’s Hotel, a large new building, 
driving for half an hour through streets which were 
bordered by fine residences and well planted. The 
hotel is a splendid building, the woodwork in excel¬ 
lent taste, and the flooring of encaustic tiles. It 
was built expressly for invalids and tourists, and 
the Russian and Turkish baths were the most com¬ 
plete and best fitted of their kind that I have seen 
anywhere. 

Buffalo is a ver}' fine city, and contains a popula¬ 
tion of about 135,000 souls. It is well and substan¬ 
tially built of freestone. The Town Hall is very- 
fine, and very large blocks of freestone have been 
employed in its construction. It has statues on the 
tower. 

On the morning of 5th May we started for 
Niagara at 8.40, passing over a flat country of poor 
clay, such as one would see in a coal district in 
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Britain. The train passes into Canada over a sus¬ 
pension bridge lower down than the falls. My first 
impression was as follows:—“ This river looks as if 
it did not carry more water than the Clutha, and is 
not nearly so beautiful as the middle Whanganui.’’ 
These impressions were soon considerably modified. 
I found that the depth of water below the falls was 
186 feet, whereas that of the Clutha cannot I suppose 
exceed 20 feet; and the rush of the Niagara must 
much exceed that of the Clutha in speed, although 
the latter runs with great rapidity. I therefore 
came to the conclusion that the body of water dis¬ 
charged by the Niagara is enormously in excess of 
that by the Clutha, but that the gorge or cafion is 
much inferior to that of the middle Whanganui in 
beauty. 

The railway deposited us at the town of Clifton 
on the Canadian side. Here we obtained a carriage 
and drove up to the falls, and descended in water¬ 
proof dresses under them, where we found much ice 
still remaining. We made purchases of photographs, 
&c., in the adjoining house; drove through the 
islands as far as the gas springs, then back to 
Clifton to a lunch at the Windsor Hotel, which was 
plain, quiet, and cheap. 

We next drove down stream to the whirlpool 
rapids, and then crossing the river by a bridge, drove 
from the American side to Goat Island, where pretty 
roads have been made; thence we passed to some 
small islands, called the Three Sisters. From these 
islands one sees the power and rush of water better 
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than anywhere else, and from the point on Goat 
Island, where Sam Patch is said to have jumped 
over the fall, perhaps the best view of the actual fall 
is obtained. 

The chief beauty of the scene seemed to me to 
lie in the wooded islands with the water rushing 
past them. The falls and the whirlpool are more 
an exhibition of force than of beauty, and perhaps 
nowhere in the world is force brought so visibly 
before the senses. We look at the sun or at Sirius, 
and we know that the force exerted at either is such 
that Niagara is as nothing in comparison. We know 
that our earth goes round its axis in twenty-four 
hours, showing a force before which that of Niagara 
is insignificant, but the force of gravity exerted at 
Niagara is at once apparent to the senses, while the 
forces in the others named require knowledge and 
reason to be appreciated. The Niagara river above 
the falls runs over a hard horizontal stratum of rock. 
At the base of the falls the rock is a soft crumbling 
shale. Were it not for the hardness of the upper 
rock, the cutting down of the goi^e would proceed 
with extreme rapidity. Already the Table rock has 
disappeared, and I was told this had spoilt the 
regular horseshoe shape of the Canadian fall. 

From various points of view the impression gjven 
is that the Canadian fall is the direct fall of the river 
as it proceeds in its course, and that the American 
fall is an offshoot, which creeps round Goat Island 
and falls over the side wall of the river. On the 
American side a large flour-mill has been erected 
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some distance below the falls, and a small part 
of the upper waters led off to turn the wheel. It 
struck me that there was some danger of the waste 
water wearing away the bank and undermining the 
end of the mill, unless considerable expense were 
gone to in building retaining walls. 

A great deal of ice was hurrying down the rapids 
and tumbling over the falls. The deciduous trees 
had burst their foliage, but they were not in full leaf. 
A small cedar is very common in the neighbourhood, 
and on the islands forms a pleasing contrast to the 
deciduous foli^^e. I tried to get some seeds of it 
in the shops, but no one had them. 

The rocks of the vicinity had a strong appearance 
of belonging to the carboniferous period. I suppose 
them to belong to lower carboniferous, or possibly 
Devonian. The chief hotels only open during the 
summer season. The “International” opened on 
the day of our visit 

Niagara has a bad reputation among travellers 
from New Zealand for the opportunity it offers for 
catching colds. The houses are kept very warm 
with hot-water pipes, and the change from the warm 
air indoors to the chilly draughts on the river affects 
the lungs. I caught a cold there which did not 
leave me for a long time. The expense of a visit to 
Niagara is serious. There is a constant shelling out 
of dollars—half a dollar for this sight, one dollar 
for that. There are legions of photographers press¬ 
ing their wares upon the traveller and asking him to 
sit for his picture with the falls as a background. 
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and there are sellers of curiosities, Indian and others. 
I should have enjoyed my visit much more had I 
been left to go about by myself or with my part)' 
without molestation. I had a party of four, and the 
day’s excursion cost me nearly ;^io. 

At the Windsor Hotel an American gave the 
sharpest intonation I had heard of the word “ how." 
This word is used by the Americans where an 
Englishman would say “ what,” and is generally 
pronounced with a sharp nasal twang. The gentle¬ 
man at the “Windsor” had an extra sharp twang. 

We returned to Buffalo to sleep, and as we ap¬ 
proached that city, we swept through a fire on the 
line, some large wooden buildings belonging to the 
company being in full blaze. As we passed, the 
burning embers struck the carriages, being blown 
against them by the wind, but we escaped without 
damage. 

On the morning of 6th May we started at 8 a.m. 
by the Erie Railway for New York in a drawing¬ 
room car. This car was very lofty and well-venti¬ 
lated, and fitted with easy-chairs which revolved on 
their centres, so that they could be turned in any 
desired direction. The extra charge was about one 
and a quarter dollar per head for the journey to New 
York. 

It may be a question whether American cars 
would be preferable in England to the English 
railway-carriage, but there can be no doubt that 
for the long journeys that are made in America 
the English carriage would be intolerable. In the 
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American cars you can walk about, change your 
seat, talk to one passenger after another, walk into 
the other cars, and into the smoking-car when you 
wish, and so stretch your limbs and relieve your 
mind from monotony; whereas in the English car¬ 
riage the passenger is imprisoned in a box for the 
term of his journey. The ventilation and the height 
of the American cars are also better and greater 
than in the English, and the fittings are superior. 
The plan of having a great distance between the 
wheels of the American cars produces less jolting 
than in the English carriages, but on some of the 
lines the swinging of the cars was very great, and 
seemed to me to be hardly safe; besides which, I 
should think it might tend to give a feeling of sea¬ 
sickness. 

Our road led through the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and at first over the plateau 
country extending from the lakes. The soil in 
general appeared to be of inferior quality, having 
the yellow look of clay without humus. Till and 
boulder formation seemed to be common. The 
farms were formed from cleared forest, with a good 
many stumps still left Patches of snow were still 
visible Orchards were numerous, and the land 
appeared to be farmed in rotation of crops, and 
manure used. 

Before long we got into the valley of the Canisteo, 
and continued our farther course through narrow 
valleys, until darkness stopped the view. Towns 
were as numerous as in an old country in Europe. 
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The Canisteo river falls into the Shemong, the 
latter into the Susquehannah. We dined at Elmira, 
a considerable town, where there is a large reforma¬ 
tory. Here the valley opens out considerably. We 
were waited upon by females, which was a strange 
circumstance for some time back. 

I was puzzled on our farther course to find the 
Susquehannah running north, but on inquiry found 
that it made a great bend. It may give an idea of the 
number of railway trucks used on this line when I state 
that I saw one numbered 40,025. One thing struck me 
as a contrast to Europe, viz., that there was no really 
waste land. Thero were no heaths, nor peat-bogs, 
nor big swamps. What land is not cultivated or in 
pasture grows timber. We crossed a viaduct hav¬ 
ing a fine view of a long stretch of river and valley, 
and then turned off from the valley of the Susque¬ 
hannah and got into that of the Delaware. 

We supped at Narrowsburg, an appropriate name, 
as the valley narrows much there; and near Laxa- 
waxen found several bridges, a canal, and a viaduct 
The narrows of the Delaware carry railroad, road, 
and canal. 

We saw fine sections of the rock all the way down 
the valleys. It looked to me like Upper Silurian. 

I find by the map that it is laid down as Devonian 
or lower carboniferous. At Port Jervis the country 
appears to open out, but it was then getting dark, 
and I can say no more of its aspect. We reached 
Jersey City at 10.15 p-m., crossed the ferry, g^ve up 
the baggage checks to the proper officer, drove to 
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the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, and found 
our baggage there soon afterwards. 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel is a fine building, and very 
much frequented, chiefly by politicians, as I learned. 
It is, however, comparatively old, and is not so well 
fitted with the latest improvements in bath-rooms, 
&c., as hotels of more modern date. There is al¬ 
ways an amusement in American hotels in observ¬ 
ing the costumes and appearance of the guests, hun¬ 
dreds of gentlemen and ladies frequenting them 
daily. Some peculiarities may be noted. The 
elderly ladies affect wigs of a grey colour, curled 
or frizzled all over, while others have tall erections 
of grey hair. The effect is good. The younger 
ladies .often rejcwce in yellow hair cut short across 
the forehead. There are many fine heads among 
the gentlemen, and I observed several elderly ones 
who had adopted the fashion of long hair, in what 
we should call the poetical style. This effect was 
also good. On the following morning (7th May) I 
went to the end of Broadway to inquire about a 
steamer to Europe; and such was the rush- of pas¬ 
sengers that it was with difficulty that I secured 
berths in the S.S. “ Baltic ” of the “ White Star ” 
line. I found plenty of touters in the vicinity of 
the offices, recommending their respective lines 
—" Cunard,” “ White Star,” “ German Lloyds,” 
“ Inman,” &c. 1 returned by the elevated or aerial 

railway. This, railway is raised upon iron pillars to 
the height of the second or third storeys of the 
houses. ' r remarked to an official that much com- 
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pensation must have been paid to the householders. 
He replied, “ Not a cent. I guess they do that 
sort of thing in London, but not here.” In highly 
democratic countries, such as the United States or 
the British Colonies, there is not the jealous guard¬ 
ing of personal liberty or of the rights of property 
that there is in England. The trains by this rail¬ 
way run with great rapidity, and follow each other 
at very short intervals, so that no doubt it is a great 
convenience. No tramways are allowed in Broad¬ 
way, except for a very short distance. I had occa¬ 
sion to call upon a merchant, who pointed out to me 
a telegraph apparatus in his office which continuously 
printed off the news of the day, so that he had only 
to run over the slips to see what was going on. For 
this accommodation he paid a month. He 
could also telegraph at any moment to the office 
for a fireman or a messenger, who would be sent 
without delay. 

In New York I met several professional beggars, 
the first I had met with in America. Possibly they 
may have been importations from Europe. I saw 
no drunken people there, nor indeed elsewhere in 
America, except at Salt Lake City, where I saw 
two. One was in the gutter and the other making 
a traverse course along the street. In the evening 
we went to the French Opera at the Park Theatre 
to hear Mademoiselle Aim^e in “ Le Petit Due." 
The performance was amusing, and the orchestra 
very good. 

New York is undoubtedly a splendid city, and 
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probably within the next century will be the largest 
and most populous city in the world. It already 
contains, with its suburbs, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, 
Jersey City, and Hoboken, 1,441,234 inhabitants. 
Although it cannot boast of cathedrals like St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbe}% nor of buildings like 
the British Houses of Parliament, yet, on the aver¬ 
age, it is a far better built city than London, and 
has some very handsome churches and other public 
buildings. It must be remembered that New York 
is not the capital of the United States, nor even 
of the State of New York, and that buildings for 
the use of the Legislatures are therefore erected in 
other cities. The houses appeared to me to ave¬ 
rage five storeys in height, but those of the better 
class are higher in each storey, and therefore 
higher altogether than the average in London or 
other British cities. 

If I may be allowed an adverse criticism, I should 
say that there is a want of leading features, such as 
the grouping of tower and steeple, which comes out 
so well in Melbourne. One or more big towers, 
steeples, or domes would be a great improvement 
Certainly the new suspension bridge to Brooklyn 
will give one commanding feature from some points 
of view. 

The climate of New York seemed to me to be 
splendid. There was a brilliant sun every day 
without any excess of heat, but later in the summer 
the weather is said to be very hot, and during the 
winter very cold. The Central Park is a very fine 
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one, quite equal, if not superior, to anything of the 
sort in England, except that the trees are still 
rather young and small. 

New York cannot compete with London in equi¬ 
pages. There are many nice carriages, but gene¬ 
rally of a comparatively small description. There I 
is not also the pomp of many attendants. The 
coachman is generally the only servant. Cockades 
are not uncommon. In the Park we observed a few 
equestrians, but nothing like the crowds which may 
be seen in Rotten Row. The American horses are 
good, and have particularly fine shoulders. They 
have more size than the Melbourne horses, but do 
not show so much blood. They are well suited for 
the carriage in common use in America, which is 
heavy compared with an English cab. It is, I sup¬ 
pose, what is called a landau, and made to open 
or shut.* 

On 8th May we made a trip to Philadelphia and 
back. An American gentleman at the hotel in¬ 
sisted that I must go to Washington, saying that a 
traveller might as well go to France Avithout seeing 
Paris as go to America without visiting Washing¬ 
ton. I quite agreed with the reasoning, but, con¬ 
sidering the detention it would cause, was obliged 
to give up the scheme. I had time, however, to 
take a glance at Philadelphia. 

We crossed the ferry at ii a.m., and having got 

* I was sorry to see the bearing rein in general use in America. A 
republication in that country of Sir Francis Head’s works would be 
desirable. 
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into the cars, proceeded through a flat and very 
Engltsh-looking country, full of towns and villas, 
a.nd fields and plantations. It was all uncommonly 
like the vicinity of London. We crossed the Rari- 
ton river at New Brunswick, next the Delaware, 
and then the Skuylkill, near Philadelphia. At 
the railway station we got a carriage and drove 
round as much of the city as we had time for, which 
did not amount to much, as the driver would not 
get out of a slow pace. We saw the remains of the 
Exhibition buildings and part of the Park. The 
latter is said to contain 3000 acres, and I suspect is 
one of the finest to be found anywhere. It looks 
upon the Skuylkill. The leaf was much farther 
advanced than in New York. I was told that it 
was a fine sight in the afternoon to see the trotting 
horses and equipages in the Park, but we had not 
time to wait for this. The Skuylkill appeared to 
be a first-rate river for boat-racing, and is much 
used for this purpose. The streets of Philadelphia 
have all the neatness and tidiness that might be 
expected from the descendants of the English 
Quakers who founded the city, and they are well 
planted. I observed some modem villas built in 
a Cyclopean style of architecture—that is to say, 
the stones were fitted irregularly, and without re¬ 
gard to horizontal bedding. The stone was either 
a highly micaceous sandstone or gneiss. I have 
some reason to suspect the latter rock, for I found 
it cropping out in the Central Park of New York; 
and I also observed a very micaceous rock quarried 
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between New York and Philadelphia. There are 
many churches built in the fashionable Gothic of 
the day. Very solid and polished granite columns 
were common. We had not time to see more than 
a small part of the city, and returned to New York 
in the afternoon. 

The Americans ought to have very good eyes, if 
one may judge by the small and bad print of their 
newspapers. I found reading them very trying to 
my eyes, but I am long-sighted. Possibly short¬ 
sighted persons, with a more microscopic vision, 
may be able to read them easily. I may have in¬ 
curred no great loss, because the American news¬ 
papers appear to be very inferior, not only to those 
of Great Britain, but even to the Australian press. 
What may be called the metropolitan papers of ' 
New York are below the standard which might 
have been expected, and many of the local prints 
seem to be mere advertising sheets, even the lead¬ 
ing articles bearing upon some material for sale, or 
touting for some railway company, or other matter 
of profit and loss. 

I have avoided touching upon the political or 
public institutions of America, because in a rapid 
journey through it or any other country the impres¬ 
sions one might form are likely to be erroneous. I 
do not think the British Colonies have much to 
learn from American institutions, but they may see 
what to avoid. 

Absolute universal suffrage has been productive 
of much mischief, both in the United States and in 
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the colony of Victoria, as might reasonably have 
been expected. Out of ignorance knowledge is not 
likely to flow. The qualiflcation for the suffrage in 
New Zealand is so low that any man who chooses 
can obtain it, but the nomadic population is still to 
a great extent excluded. 

The election of judges by popular vote is one of 
the chief blots on the constitution of the United 
States. It had produced much mischief and scan¬ 
dal. That it has worked at all shows that there 
is great sense at bottom in the American people. 

The election of President, and his absolute power 
during his term of four years’ office, is a plan not so 
consistent with the working of free institutions as 
that of a responsible Ministry in vogue in Great 
Britain and her Colonies, where the Government is 
consequently kept in accord with public opinion in 
the country, instead of in antagonism to it, as is 
often the case in America. 

There seems to be a question whether or not 
American institutions can be worked without cor¬ 
ruption. There is also a tendency in this direction 
in the Colonies, but in them there is more power to 
check the danger at once and nip it in the bud than 
there is in America. 

Although the Americans cannot teach the Colonies 
much in the way of politics, there are other matters 
in which the latter could take a lesson. At the 
head of these I would place the supply of good 
bread. Everywhere in America we found the bread 
excellent, light, and wholesome, whereas the Colonies 
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follow the English system of the plain heavy dough 
loaf, more adapted for a missile than for food, 
which hangs heavy on the stomach, and causes 
indigestion and irritation. A fellow-passenger ex¬ 
plained to me what were the chief causes of the 
baking of good bread in America. He was secre¬ 
tary to the Austrian Bakery Company of New 
York, and it appears that the Austrians have a par¬ 
ticular kind of oven, and are the best bakers in the 
world. The establishment of the Austrian Bakery 
Company in New York, with branches throughout 
the States, put all the other bakers on their mettle, 
so that good bread is now general throughout the 
Union. A sine qua non for the making of good 
bread is to use good flour. The sooner that 
Austrian Bakery Companies are established in the 
Australasian Colonies, the better it will be for the 
comfort and health of the inhabitants. 

The institution of iced water is another matter 
which might be followed with advantage, particu¬ 
larly in Australia. In America wine is so dear, 
thanks, I suppose, to the protective tariff, that it is 
almost a sin to drink it. Ordinary water is flat and 
not pleasant to drink, but ice seems to give a body 
to it. My experience is that in America I could be 
satisfied with iced water and dispense with wine 
altogether. The liquor business at the American 
hotels seems to have reached a point of utter absur¬ 
dity. One asks at the bar for a glass of some mix¬ 
ture, such as whisky and water. The barman makes 
a lot of flourishes with whisky, water, and ice, and 
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at length produces about a large wine-glassful of 
the mixture, for which he charges twenty cents, or 
tenpence. Lejeu ne vaut pas la chanddU. In fact, 
the present generation of Americans seem to have 
sacrificed themselves for the supposed benefit of 
posterity. By their protectionist fiscal laws they 
have made everything as dear as possible, and have 
placed such articles as good wine at an almost pro¬ 
hibitory price to the mass of the people. The 
absurdity of the proceeding consists in this, that 
supposing the Americans determined to become a 
great manufacturing community, they have only to 
bide their time and let the manufactures grow 
gradually and naturally without artificial disturbance 
to the course of trade. I fully believe that the chief 
danger to the predominance of British manufactur¬ 
ing power will be found in the competition of the 
United States. That country possesses all that has 
raised Great Britain to its present state of manufac¬ 
turing power. It has coal in great abundance, 
enormous water power, and the raw materials of 
iron, cotton, and wool; and although I am not very 
well informed on the subject, it appeared to me that 
wages for manufacturing purposes are not much 
higher than in England. Added to this we must 
place the great activity and ingenuity of the people. 
The drawback to the success of both countries lies 
in the frequency of strikes, but these are perhaps 
more prevalent in Great Britain than in the States. 
There is thus every reason to suspect that the 
manufacturing sceptre may before many years pass 
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from Europe to America. None of the European 
States except Great Britain offer the same facilities 
for manufacture, inasmuch as none of them have 
the same supplies of coal. Of all the absurd at¬ 
tempts to foster manufactures by means of protec¬ 
tion, that of the colony of Victoria is the most 
notable example. Victoria, although a fertile country, 
and rich in wool, in cereals, in wine, and other pro¬ 
ducts of the soil, contains within its bounds neither 
coal nor water power, nor any other power. It has, 
notwithstanding, tried by fiscal measures to create 
and bolster up a number of manufactures, which 
are, no doubt, destined to come to grief as soon as 
the artificial support is withdrawn. Any permanent 
manufactures in Australasia are likely to cluster 
around the coal of New South Wales or the coal or 
water power of New Zealand. 

Another American institution which might be 
copied with advantage is that of checking baggage 
on the railroads. Each package has a number 
attached, and a brass plate with the corresponding 
number is handed to the passenger, who on reach¬ 
ing his destination, hands it to the commissioner of 
the hotel to which he is about to proceed, and he 
takes all further trouble out of his hands. I would, 
however, give a hint to the employes on the 
American lines not to handle the baggage quite so 
roughly, of which practice there is general com¬ 
plaint. I had in New York to put five trunks under 
repair. This, however, has nothing to do with the 
system of checks. 
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Another commendable American institution is 
good cookery. For quality it is superior, and for 
variety it is infinitely so, to that of England. It 
may not reach the high delicacy and talent of the 
cookery of France, but on that point there may be 
a doubt. I should say that French cooks excelled 
in the higher part of the profession, viz., stews, 
while the Americans were pre-eminent in broils, 
both avoiding the barbarism of the frying-pan, so 
much used in England and the Colonies. The 
French plan of a number of small dishes, instead 
of huge joints, is general in America. 

On the whole, we enjoyed our journey across 
America very much. Except when within the 
influence of the lakes, we had brilliant sunshine 
during the whole time of our visit, forming a strik¬ 
ing contrast to our after-reception in Europe. 

The Americans I found particularly civil and 
obliging, more so than perhaps the people of any 
other country would have been. I don’t think the 
caricature type of a lanky, cadaverous-looking indi¬ 
vidual is very common among them. One sees it 
occasionally, as one sees now and then in England 
the John Bull of " Punch;” but the greater number 
of the Americans struck me as being both taller 
than the average Englishman, and as particularly 
square in the shoulders. The peculiar Yankee 
accent also is by no means general, particularly in 
the Western States; and as an instance of how one 
may be deceived, I may state that a fellow-passenger, 
with the thin features supposed to characterise the 
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Yankee, and with a strong nasal twang, proved upon 
inquiry to have been born a Scotchman, while 
another with the bluff aspect of “John Bull” and no 
accent in particular proved to have come from 
Boston, and to be of Pilgrim descent I must leave 
It to younger pens to describe the ladies. There 
are certainly many pretty American girls, and very 
well dressed too, and many very nice-looking old 
ladies. There may be a higher tone of manners 
in good English society than in that of America, 
but, taking the average of the whole people, I think 
that the balance would turn in favour of America, 
although during the last twenty-five years there has 
been a marked improvement in the manners of the 
English. 

1 think I found out what the supposed fondness 
of Americans for titles amounted to—such as colonel, 
general, judge, and so on. It is simply “ chaff,” and 
has frequently no reference whatever to the titled 
person’s occupation jn life. A pleasant and highly 
intelligent fellow-traveller from New Zealand was 
at. once dubbed Judge by his American friends, 
though he was not a lawyer at all, but a mercantile 
man. He accepted the position with equanimity. 

Most Englishmen are accustomed to associate 
America with boundless forests, but, to my astonish¬ 
ment, we crossed the continent without seeing any¬ 
thing which would warrant the name of forest. 
With the exception of the wooded slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, and some clumps, of pines hanging 
on the. slopes of the mountains farther east, we saw 
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110 natural wood until after we crossed the Missouri 
at Omaha and Council Bluffs, and even then very* 
little until we passed Chicago. From that place 
to New York the country had been at one time 
covered with forest, but now it is so opened by 
farms, and the large timber has so much disappeared, 
that the aspect of the country is more tliat of a cul¬ 
tivated and wooded country than of a forest. Forests 
I am told there are—pine forests in Northern Michi¬ 
gan, and hardwood farther south; but I was certainly 
surprised at travelling so far without traversing forest 
lands. It is evident that the American forest is far 
from inexhaustible. Whatwoods we did see appeared 
to be of twenty or thirty years’ growth, requiring 
perhaps another thirty or forty years to become 
good timber. In the meantime some management 
in the way of periodical thinning would appear to be 
desirable. The American woods seemed to be very 
open underneath, so that they might be readily 
traversed on foot, or even on horseback. There 
was none of the dense undergrowth with which we 
'Are familiar in New Zealand. 

I must not leave New York without a remark 
upon Broadway. “ I guess ” it is an uncommonly 
fine street, and I do not think there is anything in 
London to equal it. Regent Street is too short for 
comparison, and its houses look flimsy compared 
with those of Broadway. It must also be held 
superior to the main artery of London consisting of 
the Strand and its continuations to Guildhall. 

We embarked in the S.S. “ Baltic ” of the “White 
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Star ’’ line, and sailed at 8.30 a.m. on loth May. We 
found our old friends the English cricketers on board, 
who had given the New Yorkers a signal defeat in 
one innings, and one .of the party had beaten the 
crack tennis player at that game. We passed the S.S. 
“ Britannic ” on her way to the wharf, she having 
arrived the previous evening after a very short 
passage of seven days and some hours. She was a 
newer ship than the “ Baltic,” and considerably 
larger. We met the S.S. “ Italia" and many ships 
running in. The morning was lovely, with a light 
air from the westward. We passed Sandy Hook 
and got into the Atlantic, which we found calm and 
placid, and, as far as our present experience went, 
much more tranquil than the Pacific Until we 
cleared the Banks of Newfoundland on Wednesday, 
the air was chilly, and on the Banks rather 
On Thursday we passed the French steamer 
“ L’Amdrique" going west, and apparently full of 
passengers. We were in an ocean highway, and 
almost always some ships were in sight, mosdy 
heading for America. This was a contrast to the 
Pacific, where we only saw one sail from New 
Zealand to Honolulu. The contrast of the speed 
of the present day over that of my younger days 
struck me as being remarkable. In olden times, if a 
vessel was sighted, she was probably in view for 
hours, if not for the whole day, whereas in the 
" Baltic ” we would sight a ship ahead, in a few 
minutes she was abeam, and in a few more out of 
sight astern. I never sailed in a steadier vessel 
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than the “ Baltic." We had certainly no bad 
weather, but we had at times enough sea to cause 
a. vessel to roll which had any tendency that way, 
and the “ Baltic" declined to roll. She often -went 
sixteen knots, and seldom less than fourteen. If the 
Pacific steamers could be replaced by vessels like 
the “ Baltic,” the American route would become 
much more popular. Probably as the steamers of 
the “White Star" line grow in size, the smaller 
vessels of the line might be .made available for the 
Pacific service. The additional expenditure of coal 
would not be very much increased. The present 
Pacific steamers expend over forty tons, and the 
“ Baltic ” over seventy tons per diem ; but the latter 
might make the journey in nearly one-third less time, 
and save coals upon that. If Auckland could be 
brought within a fortnight or thereabouts of San 
Francisco, and the steamers were as roomy and as 
steady as the “ Baltic,” the voyage throughout would 
be a veritable pleasure trip. 

On Saturday night the musical part of the pas¬ 
sengers came to the front and gave us some capital 
songs, winding up with “ God Save the Queen ” and 
the “ Star-Spangled Banner.” I must say I like the 
American choruses and many of the songs. They 
have a sort of national character, like Scotch or Irish 
songs, which is wanting in English music. 

On Sunday at 3.30 p.m. we sighted the coast-of 
Ireland, passed Kinsale Head light at 9.30 p.m., and 
arrived in Queenstown at 11. The night was very 
dark and cold, and we saw nothing but the lights 
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and the tug-steamers. We landed mails and pas¬ 
sengers, and sailed at midnight for Liverpool, groped 
through a fog in the Irish Channel, and reached 
Liverpool at 7 p.m. It rained then, and it has 
rained almost every day since for two months, thus 
forming a striking contrast to the brilliant sun¬ 
shine we had passed through in America. But the 
comparison is not fair. New York and San Fran¬ 
cisco are in the same latitude as the centre of Spain; 
if we had traversed a zone in America in a corre¬ 
sponding latitude to that of London we might have 
found a very different climate in America—probably 
not rainy, but certainly much colder. In the present 
state of depression of the farming interest, one is 
tempted, however, to ask if a climate with so much 
rain as England can compete in wheat-growing with 
the dry and sunny climates of the Western States of 
AmericaWheat requires little rain after it is once 
started, and is of best quality in dry climates. In 
another half century, when the g^lt has been taken 
off the virgin soils of the Western States by con¬ 
tinuous cropping the case may be different, climate 
notwithstanding. It is not to be supposed that all 
America is a wheat and com g^rowing country. The 
breadth of the backbone of the continent, at a level 
of from 4000 to 6000 and 7000 feet, struck me with 
astonishment From Saturday afternoon until Wed¬ 
nesday night we were travelling night and day over 
this high country, with the exception of Monday, 
which was spent in an excursion to Salt Lake City. 
The country at an altitude of 4000 feet, namely, the 
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sage plains of the Sierra Nevada and Salt Lake, 
can grow wheat and other cereals by means of irri¬ 
gation only; but when we reach the height of from 
6000 to 7000 feet in the Rocky Mountains, the growth 
of cereals seems to be out of the question. The 
mountainous country, however, is full of minerals, 
and affords good pasture during the summer months. 
But apart from the high country, the wheat and com 
grrowing States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and the Canadian MeUiitoba, &c., cover 
an enormous area, likely to throw vast quantities of 
food into Europe for many years to come. In course 
of time, however, the growth of population in^ Ame¬ 
rica, and thereby the increased local consumption, 
combined with the exhaustion produced by constant 
cropping without manure, must raise prices and 
check the European importation. That the Western 
farmers must at present be content with a very low 
price for their produce was brought home to me 
very clearly when I found a tenant of mine feeding 
his sheep upon American maize, bought in Glasgow 
for 13s. for 280 lbs. weight. Deducting carriage 
from farm, freight, and charges, I wonder how much 
the farmer got. 

As great discussion has been going on in Great 
Britain and the Colonies as to the comparative ad¬ 
vantages of large and small farms, I wonder what 
would be thought of some of the wheat-farms in 
America. I met with a farmer who had 7000 acres 
under crop in California, most of it in wheat; and I 
believe some farms are much larger than this. 
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AND THE BRITISH RACE, 


In this chapter I propose to treat, not so much of 
conquests effected by forcible means, by guns, 
pistols, swords, gunpowder, great shot, armed 
battalions, and ships of war, as of the steady, silent, 
but continuous and effective conquests brought 
about by colonisation, by the throwing off of swarms 
of population from the mother country and their 
occupation of barbarian lands, thus in the course of 
a few generations founding powerful states, imbued 
with the ideas of freedom which they have brought 
from the old country, and working free institutions 
with which the latter has endowed them, and destined 
at no distant date to exercise an immense influence 
over the destinies of the world. 

This movement, although comparatively silent and 
unobserved, is perhaps the most remarkable move¬ 
ment of population which has ever occurred in the 
world’s history, and seems destined to have the 
most lasting results. 

But before going into the subject, it may be as 
well to glance at what we know or assume in regard 
to previous movements. 

When Gaul and Britain were conquered, by the 
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Komans, they were found to be inhabited by what 
is called the Celtic, or, as now sometimes spelt, the 
ICeltic race. This race is supposed to have swept 
westward from Asia, as indeed all subsequent races 
a.re assumed to have done, and it is thought pro¬ 
bable that on its arrival in Western Europe it found 
another race already in occupation, which is now 
represented only by the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces in the North of Spain and the South of 
France. In these districts the ancient Basque 
language is still extant 

The Celtic race, however, may be considered to 
have been in occupation of the greater part of Wes¬ 
tern Europe at the time of the Roman conquest of 
Gaul and Britain, and therefore to have previously 
conquered the countries of Gaul, the British Isles, 
and perhaps a large part of the Iberian Peninsula, 
whether peaceably or by force of arms we know 
not This must have been a remarkable move¬ 
ment of population. What has now become of this 
Celtic people 1 Most persons would reply that 
they are only to be found in Ireland, the Scottish 
Highlands, the mountains of Wales, and the penin¬ 
sula and province of Bretagne or the Lesser Britain, 
countries and districts where the ancient langfuage 
is still spoken, although in different dialects. Here 
we arrive at the test of language as determining 
the character and nationality of races. 

Gaul was for a long period governed by the 
Romans—^for so long a period that the national 
language was changed to a dialect of the Latin 
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tongue. The prolonged effect of Roman institu¬ 
tions and of the language of the dominant race was 
to modify the character of the Celt, and. to make of 
him a far more refined being than his compatriot, 
who still retained his rude independence. Possibly 
the Romans themselves may have possessed a good 
deal of Celtic blood ; but if so, they had advanced 
from the rudeness of Celtic life to the highest civili¬ 
sation of the time. 

The settlement of the Franks, a Teutonic race, in 
Gaul, no doubt had a considerable influence in 
modifying the character of the people, but the 
effect cannot now be traced; and also the settle¬ 
ment of the Normans, a Scandinavian people, has 
given to the people of the province they inhabit 
a larger frame and a more sober character than 
are found in the ordinary Frenchman, but this 
result is local. The effect, therefore, of the Roman 
conquest of Gaul has been this, that we find the 
French classed, not as a Celtic, but as a Latin 
race, and the late Emperor of the French trying 
to bring about a union of policy among the Latin 
races instead of calling upon the Celtic races to 
unite. Thus, although the Celtic blood no doubt 
predominates among the French race, the ancient 
conquest of the country has lost its force as reg^ds 
the Celts, and the Romans get all the prestige. 
What is in a name ? 

If we turn to Britain, we find a different result. 
The Romans do not appear to have been able to 
impress their language upon the Celtic inhabitants, 
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and the subsequent invasions of the country by the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian races,* Anglo-Saxons, 
Jutes, Danes, and Norsemen are said to have even¬ 
tually resulted in all the Celts being driven into 
Wales, Galloway, and the Highlands of Scotland. 
I must say that I am rather incredulous as to the 
reported extermination or driving out of large 
populations, and think it more probable that a large 
part of the Celtic population was absorbed by the 
conquering race. No-doubt in America and Aus¬ 
tralia we see the disappearance of entire tribes, but 
the circumstances are different. People who will 
only hunt and will not cultivate must become 
extinct as the world gets filled. However, all 
the fertile parts of Britain were conquered by 
Teutonic and Scandinavian races, and thus the 
character of these races, unconquered as they were 
by Rome, was impressed upon the country, and 
the Celts were thrown into the background, along 
with any impression of Roman civilisation which 
they might have received. The subsequent Nor¬ 
man Conquest of England no doubt brought back 
a large amount of Roman ideas as modified by the 
French. 

The wave of emigration from Asia following after 
that of the Celts is supposed to have been Teutonic. 
This race occupied the bulk of Central and Northern 
Europe, and, although beaten, was never fairly con¬ 
quered by Rome, and may thus be supposed to 

* The Scandinavians are, of course, Teutons, but of a different 
type from the Germans, and so require to be named separately. 
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have retained its natural characteristics in a state un¬ 
modified by outside pressure. The conquest of the 
countries occupied by it has been complete, and it 
has not shared the fate of the Celtic race in being 
broken up in detail; but its expansiveness has long 
since ceased, except in connection with that branch 
of it which inhabits the British Islands, and which 
is of so mixed a nature, and yet so distinctive, that 
it may be as well to separate it boldly from the 
other Teutonic races. 

In the Colonies, Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch¬ 
men, Scotch, Irish are in the first generation re¬ 
solved into English, the greater nationality, which 
assimilates them all. Duncan Fraser, Patrick 
O’Loughlin, Fritz Herrman, Nils Hansen, if only 
born in an English colony, are found altogether 
undistinguishable, except by name, from ordinary 
Englishmen. The Germans especially are a prolific 
people, and annually swarm off in great numbers 
to the United States or to the British Colonies; 
yet, although they make strong attempts to keep 
up their national characteristics, they share the 
same fate, and their descendants are sure to be¬ 
come substantially Englishmen. In a similar way 
the shoals of Irish immig^nts merge in a genera¬ 
tion or two into the dominant race, though possibly 
they may retain their religion with modified feelings. 
Thus is there a concentrating of the forces of Celt 
and Teuton into one host under the banner of Eng¬ 
land. 

One exceptionally great and tolerably homoge* 
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neous race stands pre-eminent in the East of 
Europe, the great Slavonic people, occupying 
Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, and other provinces of 
the Turkish Empire, Bohemia and other Austrian 
provinces, and Silesia and Posen belonging to 
Prussia. While the so-called Latin races have 
ceased to expand, tlie empire of the world seems 
destined to be fought out, either peacefully or by 
war, between the Slavs and that branch of the 
Teutonic race which is represented by Great 
Britain and its offshoots. If Great Britain ex¬ 
tends her peaceful conquests by sea, the progress 
.of Russia is great by land, and now an immense 
part of Asia owns her sway. 

Although Greece and Phoenicia both founded 
colonies at numerous points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, their original characteristics are 
now undistinguishable. No one now thinks of the 
people of Naples, the ancient Neapolis, as being 
Greeks; they are classed as Italians. So of the 
people of Syracuse, of Massilia (Marseilles), of 
Gades (Cadiz); their nationality is merged in that 
of Italians, Frenchmen, and Spaniards. The Phoe¬ 
nician colonies of Carthage, &c., have entirely dis¬ 
appeared, being either destroyed or conquered, and 
are supplanted by other races. 

The Romans were a conquering more than a 
colonising power, although they founded military 
colonies with their legions in Gaul, Pannonia, Asia 
Minor, &c. They have left Latin races behind 
them, people who speak dialects of their language 
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are imbued with their culture, and obey their laws, 
but are not of their blood. 

We must not leave out the conquests of the 
Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who at one time overran a 
great part of Asia and Africa, and even pressed hard 
upon Europe, threatening at one time to conquer 
the Aryan races, and entirely alter the civilisation, 
and even the religion, of the West Had the battle 
of Tours gone in favour of the Moor, or the siege 
of Vienna in that of the Turk, there is no knowing 
what might have been the result. The fate of 
Teuton and Celt, of Goth and Vandal, hung in the 
balance. To-day we see the turn of the tide. Spain 
has long been rid of the Moor, France occupies 
Algiers, the Turk lies prostrate at the foot of the 
Slav, and Eg^pt is almost a vassal of England, or 
of England and France combined. The Moor, 
however, not only made conquests but founded colo¬ 
nies, and, although driven out of Spain, he still 
remains master of the soil in Algeria and elsewhere. 

The question of China we may consider fur¬ 
ther on. 

At the present moment the situation on the poli¬ 
tical chessboard is this:—Russia, after desperate 
fighting with the Turk during the past year,* ap¬ 
peared to be winning the game with ease, when 
England suddenly made the move of her fleet to 
Constantinople, prepared her forces at home, showed 
her hand with regard to her Indian army, and said. 
“ Check to your king.” The question which remains 
* This was whiten some time ago. 
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to be solved is whether this amounts to check¬ 
mate. Whether this may prove to be the case or 
not, the world awoke suddenly to the cognisance of 
the fact of the enormous power of England, with, 
we may say, almost all the fighting power of Asia at 
her back, and the prophets of her decadence and fall, 
so numerous in Continental Europe, were startled 
into admiration of the latent force disclosed. How 
this power has grown up, almost unperceived, and 
without consistent plan, I now propose to consider. 

We are all aware that the conquest of the Indian 
Empire was effected by no settled design, but was 
pushed on from time to time and g^radually consoli¬ 
dated simply by the progress of events, and often 
against the wish and the orders of the authorities in 
England. “ Great events from little causes spring,” 
and the growth and consolidation of the Indian 
Empire is the aptest illustration of this adage. 

In a similar way we shall find that the conquests 
of England in other parts of the world have sprung 
from no far-seeing or deepdy-constructed plan. 

If we take the case of the United States, the re¬ 
volted colonies of England, we find that a few Puri¬ 
tans, disgusted with the rule of the Stuarts, left their 
home and country, and founded a new one on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but which they named 
New England after their old home, where they also 
introduced such English names as Boston, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, &c. These colonists had fights 
with the Indians and fights with the Dutch; but 
upon the whole, the occupation of the United States 
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may be considered to have been peaceful, the great 
and decisive fight for the possession of America 
having occurred within the boundaries of Canada. 
On the Heights of Abraham, overlooking the 
city of Quebec, the battle was fought which de¬ 
cided whether England or France was to people the 
New World. Wolfe fell in establishing the power 
of England. At that time France formed a cordon 
round the English settlements from Canada by 
the valley of the Mississippi to New Orleans; but 
the chain once broken in Canada, the rest of it fell 
to pieces. 

I think the present inhabitants of the United 
States are hardly sufficiently grateful to England 
for the battles which she fought in the conquest of 
America, and of which they have derived the chief 
benefit. It may, of course, be a disputed question 
whether or not America would have been best 
settled by Englishmen or by Frenchmen; and I have 
no doubt that the French would decidedly say by 
the latter; and they might have some reason in their 
statement, inasmuch as they are superior to the 
English in some qualities, such as sobriety, eco¬ 
nomy, savotr vivre, cookery, polite manners, and 
general culture; but I suspect the Americans would 
demur to this, and say they were best suited from 
energy, intelligence, capability of managing free in¬ 
stitutions, &c., to occupy this gjeat domain. The 
Americans, therefore, should remember that Eng¬ 
land gained for them this vast estate, and bear this 
in mind rather than harp upon the War of Indepen- 
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dence and subsequent short war with England, in 
regard to which it is time that all angry feelings 
should subside. Whatever may have been the mis¬ 
takes made by George III. or his advisers, the War 
of Independence, in the then state of feeling and 
political knowledge, was probably inevitable, and 
it is chiefly by the lessons taught in the said war that 
England and the world has become politically wiser. 

I assume here that I am entitled to include the 
United States within the circle of the power of 
England, because it appears to me evident that the 
policy of the two countries ought to be now, and 
must eventually become, essentially the same, unless 
this prospect should be marred by excessive stupidity 
on the part of the statesmen in either country, a 
result which is hardly to be expected. 

The growth of Canada in wealth and population 
has of late been enormous. It may now take rank 
as a state of the second class, and, from its immense 
territory and gfreat resources, it will before long 
assert itself as a state of the first We find that the 
whole of North America, with the exception of the 
weak and decaying state of Mexico, is now occupied 
by English-speaking peoples, mostly of British de¬ 
scent, and, with slight variations, imbued with the 
habits and feelings of the mother country, and with 
her love of freedom. 

I believe that the ultimate fate of South America 
will be to fall within the English influences of North 
America, not by conquest, but by the gradual influx 
of settlers and the diffusion of ideas. It might have 
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simplified matters had England conquered Buenos 
Ayres and the basin of the Rio de la Plata, when 
she had the opportunity; but since that chance is past, 
it remains to be seen what the influx of European 
settlers into the temperate regions of South America 
may effect in the progress of time. The Spaniards, 
although they forced their religion and their language 
on the aborigines, did not throw out great bodies 
of population as the British races have done, but to 
a great extent intermarried with the so-called Indians, 
and the result has not been altogether satisfactory. 
The hybrid race produced will probably go down 
before the energy of the superior races of the North. 

If we now turn to Africa, we shall find English 
influence predominating and increasing. The first 
results were produced by war. The Dutch took the 
Cape Colony from the Portuguese, and the English 
conquered it from the Dutch. The possession of 
the harbour at the Cape was no doubt considered 
at the time indispensable to England as a strategical 
point on the highway to India, and as a naval station 
both for men-of-war and merchant ships. Apparently 
but small efforts were made for a long period to 
develop the resources of the country as a colony. 
The boundaries of the colony, however, have been 
rapidly enlarged of late years, and, in fact. Southern 
Africa now forms an influential group of British 
colonies, whose pressure tends constantly to en¬ 
largement towards the north, in which direction 
of course lies the only possibility of expansion. 
Whether or not Southern Africa is destined to 
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become an important state peopled by white races, 
seems to be a doubtful question. Judging from the 
statements of Mr. Trollope, the unskilled labour of 
the colony seems to be almost entirely coloured. 
The white races decline to enter into the labour 
market in competition with the black, and the 
whole population of British and Dutch descent 
appears to be only 262,000. There must be a large 
Kaffir population in these parts when we hear of 
armies of 40,000 men, and all negro Africa lies in 
front of the colony. 

Whether Southern Africa is to be one day peopled 
by white races or not, there is no doubt that these 
will form the dominant and governing power, and 
that this power will press northward, regulating and 
controlling the populations of Central Africa, in the 
countries lately discovered by Livingstone, Speke 
and Grant, Cameron and Stanley, until the frontiers 
are reached of the territories now brought under the 
sway of the Egyptian Government by the energy 
of our countrymen, Baker and Gordon Pashas. 

Having glanced at the progress of British power 
in America and Africa, we have now to consider the 
same phenomenon in Australasia, viz., in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Oceania,—in Australia particu¬ 
larly, because it lies over against Asia, and the g^rowth 
of powerful British states in the great island is sure 
to produce a remarkable effect upon the political 
position of the old continent. 

The colonisation of Australia, like the conquest 
of India, appears to have resulted from chance, and 
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not from design. The difficulty of disposing of con¬ 
victs in England led the Government of the day to 
shovel them out on the shores of Sydney Harbour, 
not with the view of founding a nation, but merely 
to get rid of a nuisance. Less than three quarters 
of a century have elapsed since the first convicts 
were landed on the shores of Botany Bay. For 
many years afterwards the colony was almost un¬ 
known except as a byword and term of oppro¬ 
brium, and its progress was very slow, until its 
export of wool began to attract the attention of the 
manufacturers of England. 

The turning-point in the advance- of Australia 
seems to have been somewhere about the year 1835 
or 1836. The colony of Western Australia had 
been founded before this date, only, either from 
the bad system adopted by its founders in giving 
enormous grants of land to the original settlers, 
or from poverty of soil, it had made very small 
progress; but about the time I mention the 
settlers from New South Wales and Tasmania 
began to discover the value of the fertile lands 
surrounding Port Phillip, and an association was 
started in England for the purpose of settling, 
as a free colony, the immense territory of South 
Australia. 

Great discoveries of fertile land were made by the 
late Sir Thomas Mitchell in what he happily named 
Australia Felix. The occupation of this territory, 
and other parts of the present colony of Victoria, to¬ 
gether with the colonisation of South Australia, gave 
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an immense impetus to the progress of the old and 
previously somewhat stagnant colony of New South 
Wales, which then began to throw its settlers 
and stock into the new settlements, and at the same 
time pressing northwards to occupy the present 
colony of Queensland. For rapid occupation of a 
territory there is nothing equal to sheep. The 
flocks increase rapidly and soon exceed the means 
of pasturage, and the sheep farmer is forced to 
look out for fresh country. Since the time I 
mention, the art of boiling down and converting 
sheep into tallow has been discovered, so that the 
pressure for new country has decreased in urgency; 
but nevertheless the flocks and herds of Australia 
continue to march onwards towards the interior and 
the northern shores of the great island, of course 
carrying a certain amount of population with them, 
causing townships to rise and the desert to be 
inhabited. Western Australia does not seem to be 
well adapted for carrying stock, and in consequence 
we there see a very slow progress and increase of 
population. 

Next followed the discovery of gold, first in 
California, and afterwards in Australia. I knew of 
gold in Australia as far back as 1849 or 1850, and 
told many persons who were bound from Sydney to 
San Francisco that they had better wait where they 
were; but I did not know where to put my hand 
upon it in quantity, or doubtless I should have done 
so. 

The discovery of gold, chiefly in Victoria, led 
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immediately to a complete revolution in the social 
arrangements of the country. Emigrants poured 
out not only from Great Britain, but from other 
parts of Europe, and Melbourne sprang from a 
tolerably quiet town of perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 in¬ 
habitants into a splendid city, which now numbers, 
with its suburbs, a population of some 250,000 soyls- 
Sydney followed suit, but not to the same extent, 
and fine cities such as Ballaarat, Sandhurst, &c, 
sprang up in the interior. 

I am perhaps digressing into details which have 
small bearing on my subject, the present point 
being the probable result of the peaceful conquest 
of Australia. A large part of Australia lies within 
the temperate region, and is well suited for the 
growth of a population of British descent, but a very 
large part of it is supposed to be barren, and there¬ 
fore incapable of supporting a laige population. 

I have seen such large portions of Australia, 
however, which were supposed to be nearly value¬ 
less prove to be very productive, that I have a 
strong belief that, as population and wealth increase, 
the country which is actually without value may prove 
to be of limited area. The great question of the 
future for Australia must be how she can conserve 
her water supply, or raise it by artificial means. This 
is a matter to which I think science will some day 
give an answer, either by the storage of water by 
dams—a process already commenced—the use of 
artesian wells in such large basins as those of the 
Murray and the Darling, or the construction of 
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irrigating canals from these rivers. There is a great 
rainfall in Australia, but it is fitful and irregular, 
and the application of skill and capital is required 
to intercept the waters which fall or to raise what 
has been absorbed, and which may lie in great 
abundance at no great depth beneath the level sur¬ 
face of the interior, and has in fact been found by 
recent artesian bores to be plentiful in several dis¬ 
tricts at such depths. The future of Australia 
depends to an enormous extent on the. possibility 
of obtaining a steady supply of water. 

If we turn, however, to tropical Australia, we find 
a country with a climate too hot for the employment 
of European labour, but which stands ready and 
open for settlement; and here we find one of the 
most difficult problems of the Australian future. 
At no great distance lies the great Chinese Em¬ 
pire, teeming with a population of over 300,000,000, 
an enterprising and hard-working people, ready to 
settle in any country, having constitutions suited to 
withstand either cold or heat, and forming one of 
the hardy races of the world. This people is ready 
and willing to work for far lower remuneration than 
the European races, and the danger of being sup¬ 
planted by them has been already felt by the 
labourers of America and Australia. 

Now, Northern Australia being unfit for white 
labour, it is almost a matter of certainty that it will 
be peopled by Chinese. The question for the future 
will be where the line of demarcation is to be drawn, 
and how the Chinese settled in the tropical districts 
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are to be prevented from overrunning temperate 
regions, and, by working for less wages, driving out 
the whites. 

So long as the male Chinese are the only immi¬ 
grants the question may not become serious, because 
each successive batch will die off in turn; but when¬ 
ever the Chinese begin to bring their wives with 
them, then will come the tug of war. We have 
seen something similar in .New Zealand of late 
years. A few settlers introduced rabbits into South¬ 
land, Marlborough, and the Wairarapa, and in a 
very short time the numbers increased so much that 
sheep and cattle had to retire. 

There is a tremendous power latent in the hands 
of the Chinese race of conquering the most fertile 
parts of the globe by mere force of numbers and 
the exercise of industry, sobriety, and economy. 
If the Chinese were as aggressive, as highly edu¬ 
cated, as intelligent, and as fierce as the British 
races, nothing could stand before them. 

It is to be regretted that in Australian legislation 
against the introduction of Chinese the chief stress 
should have been laid upon certain supposed im¬ 
moral practices of that people. The Chinese have 
many faults, no doubt, but I don’t think they are 
worse than their neighbours. They certainly do 
not drink, and therefore are not chargeable with 
the disgusting crimes of violence brought about by 
that unhappy propensity of the British races. If it 
were proposed to exclude the latter by legislation 
from any other country, perhaps a strong indict- 
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ment could be brought against them. It will be 
more manly in future to let the question stand on 
its proper merits. If the Chinese are likely to 
displace the whites, then it is perfectly legfitimate, 
by the law of self-preservation, to exclude them, 
but great care should be taken that there be no 
hasty action taken in a sudden panic, because the 
moderate use of Chinese labour in thinly-peopled 
countries may be of immense use to every one con¬ 
cerned. That the Chinese have many good quali¬ 
ties, there can be no manner of doubt 

As the colonial supply of fish would be very 
precarious if it were not provided for by the skill 
and industry of Italians and Greeks, so the supply 
of gfarden produce would be.very limited were it 
not for the industry of Chinese gardeners. I am 
not at all sure, however, that the white races, stimu¬ 
lated by competition, may not in the long-run beat 
the patient industry of the Chinese, even in their 
own particular branches of labour, by the use of 
superior implements and more reasoning skill. A 
Chinaman works as his fathers have done for thou¬ 
sands of years past, and has no idea of making any 
improvement on their processes. 

We see in New Zealand and throughout Oceania 
another race which has planted itself over an enor¬ 
mous area of the earth’s surface, and which, if it 
had had the necessary aptitude for advancement, 
might have been one of the most powerful nations 
on the globe. This is the Maori race, which ex¬ 
tends from the Sandwich Islands to New Zealand, 
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from Tahiti to Madagascar. Curiously enough, it 
seems to have had a fancy for islands, and why it 
should, in its migrations, have omitted to occupy 
Australia, is a question that no man can answer. 

Had this race been capable of the advanced arts 
of shipbuilding and of navigation, and of general 
culture in the arts of peace and war, it might have 
become bound together as a whole, and have ap¬ 
peared as a great power in the world, instead of 
being, as it has turned out, merely a rope of sand. 
A similar remark might be made concerning the 
red races of America. 

With regard to British colonisation, I have now 
arrived at New Zealand, and when I remember this 
colony in the end of the year 1839 and look around 
me now, I may well stare with astonishment at the 
peaceful conquest which has been made. We have, 
no doubt, had our few wars with the Maoris, and 
these were troublesome enough and cost much 
money and some lives, but they were only interludes 
in the great peaceful conquest. 

What has been accomplished silently and quietly 
surpasses in result that of many a great European 
campaign. When I arrived on the shores of Port 
Nicholson in the year 1839, there was but one white 
man in the place, but his name was ubiquitous. It 
was Smith. Auckland was not then founded ; the 
South Island was almost a ierra incognita to all 
except a few whalers. Now we may see numerous 
cities, large populations, fine farms, institutions of all 
kinds, civil and religious, and a large and progressing 
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mileage of road and railway and telegraph, besides 
an efficient service of steamers. I have seen coun¬ 
tries that had been settled for hundreds of years, 
such as the South American States, with barely a 
mile of made road in their territory, and other 
countries occupied for thousands of years, such as 
Turkey and Greece, in a similar position, and I 
think we have a right in New Zealand to be proud 
of our roads, our railways, and our telegraphs. 

I have now marshalled my forces. I have 
shown the occupation by the British races of North 
America, of Southern Africa, of Australia, and of 
New Zealand. 

It will be perceived that these countries form a 
sort of rude circle round the old continents of Europe 
and Asia. The colonists, whether in America, in 
Africa, in Australia, or New Zealand, may be said, 
in military phrase, to face inwards, and, with “eyes 
front,” to look towards the centre. 

Settlement in every case has commenced on the 
outer fringe of the circle, and the pressure is in every 
instance towards Asia. America is filling up with 
people from east to west, and as it fills will begin to 
press upon Eastern Asia, upon Japan, China, and the 
Russians on the Amour. African civilisation will 
press northward from the Cape, although it may be 
accelerated by the advance of Egypt under European 
influence. Australia already presses upon New 
Guinea and the Eastern Archipelago, and will even¬ 
tually tell upon India. Even New Zealand looks 
towards the sun and supremacy over Polynesia, and 
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not even the attractions of Otago will induce it to 
turn its face towards the South Pole. 

We have now got all our forces in position, but 
the numbers are not yet overpowering. The policy 
of Great Britain ought to be to avoid war if pos¬ 
sible until the increase in population of her Colonies 
shall enable her to dictate that there shall be 
peace. In another half century she may be able 
to stamp her foot and armed men will start up at 
her beck in every quarter of the world. A few 
more millions in the Colonies will show the extent 
of her power. 

We have for years past heard of the supineness 
of England in not going to war for all and every 
purpose. She was to fight for Denmark, for Cir¬ 
cassia, for France. Had she done so, she would 
have frittered away her power and wealth, and have 
reduced herself to a second-rate position. And why 
should she have done so ? Although Holstein was 
attached to the rule of the Danish king, it was for¬ 
gotten that it was a German Duchy. Germany 
wanted a seaport, Kiel, for her navy, and she might 
with some show of reason expect to find such in 
what was part of the German Confederation. Eng¬ 
land was expected to fight for France, our ally in 
the Crimea, against Germany, the impulsive public 
forgetting that France brought the war upon her¬ 
self, and that Prussia was our more ancient ally in 
the great war which culminated at Waterloo. We 
are all sorry for France; but she wanted to conquer 
Prussia, and when the tables were turned it was 
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only fair that she should take the consequences. 
When England’s Colonies are full of population she 
may then be able to say, “ Gentlemen, we do not 
approve of this squabbling,” and possibly her wishes 
may then be attended to without fighting. 

The question of the future, however, is this, 
How is the rope of sand which connects England 
and her Colonies to be converted into a cable with 
links of iron ? 

This is a question which probably no one can 
solve at present. It must be left to the current of 
circumstances. 

The question of federation has been advocated 
with great ability by the late New Zealand Premier, 
Sir Julius Vogel, but, with all respect, I don’t think 
he has solved the matter of detail. To send repre¬ 
sentatives to the British House of Commons would 
neither, I think, be good for England nor for the 
Colonies. If the Colonial members were few in 
number, they would have no weight; if prepon¬ 
derating, they would injuriously affect the legislation 
of the home country. 

Sir Julius Vogel proposes a Customs Union of 
the Confederation. This would be very desirable 
if based on the English principle of no differential 
duties, which would be a contradiction in terms. 
In that case the Confederation would be a blessing 
instead of a curse to the world; but if the econo¬ 
mical views of Victoria or of the United States 
were to prevail, then a Customs Union had better 
be avoided. 
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If we seek to conquer, let us do so on grand 
principles, and not on the miserable exclusive ideas 
of protection. Let us remember that there are 
other nations with, in some respects, particularly 
sesthetical culture, a far higher standard than our 
own, and that it must be for our benefit to cultivate 
the closest relations with them. 

England blames some of her Colonies for holding 
protectionist views, but I fear she is herself partly 
responsible for this. The study of political economy 
has been almost entirely neglected in her schools, 
and her sons who go to occupy distant lands make 
their start in political life in almost entire ignorance 
of that science. No wonder that there is scope for 
political quacks and impostors of all kinds. 

But if the study of political economy has been 
neglected in England, how much more has it been 
so in the United States. Notwithstanding the 
boasted efficiency of education in the States, it is 
impossible to read the official statements of the 
leading men of the Republic without seeing that 
education there must in some respects be very 
elementary. 

If there is to be a really efficient and powerful 
federation of the English-speaking countries, it is 
impossible to exclude the United States. Already 
its population exceeds that of Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and in another fifty years it will be the 
most powerful nation in the world. 

The chief obstacle to such a consummation 
would be the risk to the States of entanglement 
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in European complications, for in other respects 
the policy of the two countries is identical; the 
commercial fallacies of the States forming no doubt 
only an aberration, which will come right in course 
of time. 

As regards a less ambitious federation, viz., that 
of the Australian Colonies, there would probably 
be little difficulty, were it not for the metropolitan 
pretensions and protectionist policy of Victoria. As 
Victoria has a limited area, and is becoming year by 
year relatively inferior to her neighbours, and indeed 
absolutely so with regard to some of them, a little 
time and patience will probably find her far more 
amenable to reason. New South Wales is already 
far ahead of her in production, and as rapidly pull¬ 
ing her up in population. New Zealand will be 
well ahead of Victoria in another ten years, and 
South Australia and Queensland perhaps as soon. 

Whether or not New Zealand would be prepared 
to join an Australasian Confederation is a point which 
would probably depend very much on what is pro¬ 
posed to be done. For a Customs Union it would 
be desirable that she should join. For purposes of 
land defence no advantage would be gained, and for 
naval defence the Australasian Colonies are probably 
not yet prepared. 

Let us now contrast with the great power of 
England the destiny which has overtaken the once 
powerful kingdom of Spain. A few centuries ago 
it might have seemed that Spain must people 
and govern the greater part of the world. She 
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had the distinguished honour of discovering Ame¬ 
rica; for although Christopher Columbus was a 
Genoese, he sailed under the Spanish flag. Spain 
occupied all South America except the Brazils and 
Guiana, Mexico in North America, and Cuba and 
other islands of the West Indies. The Philippines 
also owned her sway. Although I have said that 
the fight for the ownership of North America lay 
between England and France, yet Spain was a 
power which might have contested the possession 
with either. She held Florida and pressed upon 
the valley of the Mississippi, and her territory ex 
tended far up the Pacific coast of America- Her 
monarch bore the proud title of King of Spain and 
of the Indies. The Iberian Peninsula lies on the 
extreme west of Europe, and possesses many fine 
harbours and a hardy and active population. 

The situation of Spain was perhaps more advan¬ 
tageous than that of Great Britain for taking the 
precedence in peopling and ruling the ultra-Euro¬ 
pean world. Spain also had her plans, and had 
these been formed on good principles—in fact, on 
the principles of modern progress—she might have 
succeeded in supplanting the British race in all new 
countries. 

Why the plan and system of Spain has not suc¬ 
ceeded while the haphazard conquests and coloni¬ 
sations of England have led to such great results, is 
a most interesting problem. Possibly we may trace 
the power of law in this—the result of a conflict of 
moral forces. Despotism is supposed by its advo- 
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cates to give a greater concentration of power than 
freedom. It is argued that a wise despot can collect 
around him as advisers the greatest talent of the 
nation, and that by working steadily on a system, the 
policy elaborated can be continued from reign to 
reign without the liability of disturbance from the 
action of representative institutions. This has often 
been remarked with regard to Russia, and might 
have been the case with Spain. But there seems 
to be a fallacy in the argument, as shown by the re¬ 
sults of practice. The power of a nation does not 
depend alone upon its leaders, but in a very large 
degp'ee upon the rank and hie also. Despotism, 
civil or religious, tends to knock the life and spirit 
out of the latter, and torpidity in the mass re¬ 
acts upon the leaders. Spain has the gpailt also of 
every intolerance upon her shoulders. She would 
tolerate no religion but her own. She removed the 
Moors entirely to Africa, although they had attained 
a greater civilisation than her Gothic race had 
arrived at. She persecuted the Jews, and allowed 
no difference of opinion within her realm. In Ame¬ 
rica she destroyed utterly the considerable civilisa¬ 
tion of the Aztecs of Mexico, and of the Incas of 
Peru, and replaced it by a semi-barbarism of almost 
a lower grade than that which had been displaced. 
She destroyed nations in the attempt to enslave 
them; for the American race may die, but will never 
surrender its personal liberty. 

Spain even attempted to force civil and religious 
despotism upon England, and the defeat of the 
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Spanish Armada by a handful of small ships, 
manned by a free people, may be supposed to be 
the decisive battle which settled whether England 
or Spain, whether a Teutonic or a Latin race, 
whether freedom or despotism, should take posses¬ 
sion of the outlying and fertile portions of the non- 
European world. As the storming of the Heights 
of Abraham settled the question of the conquest of 
America between England and France, so the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada indirectly decided' the ques¬ 
tion between England and Spain. A clear stage 
for peaceful conquest had to be made by war. 

' The question may also be looked upon in a scien¬ 
tific point of view. For some reason or another, the 
so-called Latin races are not so prolific as the Teu¬ 
tonic races. Great Britain produces annually a large 
surplus population, which would soon make its re¬ 
dundancy felt, if numbers did not swarm off to 
America and to the British Colonies. Germany is 
also prolific, and sends out its hordes of emigrants, 
chiefly to the United States. Russia is in a similar 
position, but she colonises by land, and not by sea. 
On the other hand, the population of France has 
been nearly stationary for many years past, while 
Spain has, I suppose, seriously retrog^ded in num¬ 
bers for several centuries, and Italy has until lately 
probably retrograded also. If the Spanish popula¬ 
tion had been prolific, and had thrown out great 
swarms to South America and Mexico, it might 
have been impossible to displace them ; whereas the 
mixed Spanish and Indian races, with a cross of the 
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negjo, are sure to go down whenever the people of 
the United States begin to press upon them. 

Another Iberian country, viz., Portugal, was at 
one time a great maritime power; she discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope, and held extensive possessions 
in both hemispheres. She had in some respects the 
same faults as Spain, but, on the whole, was less in¬ 
tolerant and more intelligent. She has founded a 
great Empire in South America, which appears to 
be very well governed, but as its working popula¬ 
tion is at present mostly composed of negroes, it 
remains to be seen with what race its vast and 
fertile lands will be filled up. The Brazils have a 
great future before them. I think Burton estimates 
that the Empire is equal in size and productive 
power to the territory of the United States. Portu¬ 
gal, being a small country, is totally unable to supply 
the population needed to colonise the Brazils, with 
which it has also now no political connection, and a 
heterogeneous mixture of Iberians, French, Germans, 
and British races seems likely to take possession. 

One other state might have contested the great 
power of Britain, and that is the small kingdom 
of Holland, with which we may include the king¬ 
dom of Belgium. Occupying the delta of the 
mouths of the Rhine and the Maas, these coun¬ 
tries are the natural outlet for a large part of 
Germany, of France, and of Switzerland. Their 
populations were also imbued with strong feelings 
of freedom and with a love of maritime enter¬ 
prise. If these kingdoms, instead of forming small 
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separate states, had been united politically with 
the great countries and populations lying inland 
of them, they might perhaps have succeeded in 
wresting the empire of the seas from Great Britain, 
and De Ruyter and Van Tromp might have 
triumphed instead of Blake and other English naval 
heroes. America might in that case have been 
Dutch or German, instead of English. Such, how¬ 
ever, was not to be. 

After all, whether as regards the French, the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, or the English, the question 
practically resolved itself into which nation possessed 
the best, bravest, and most hardy sailors; and in this 
point the Dutch were the most able to comp>ete with 
the English. There is, 1 think, no doubt that the 
Teutonic people, including the Scandinavians, far 
surpass the Latin and the Celtic races in aptitude 
and liking for the sea. They are cooler in time of 
danger, and have altogether more self-reliance, 
qualities essential to excel in a seafaring life. They 
also like the sea, and take pleasure in yachting. 
The yachts of the United States compete with those 
of England, and in Sydney and Melbourne, parti¬ 
cularly in the former, the pleasure boats and sailing 
yachts are a sight to see. 

The Dutch of New York seem to have readily 
amalgamated with the English settlers, but the old 
names have still considerable prominence among the 
citizens of America. It is curious that there should 
have been so much difficulty in amalgamating the 
Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope. I do 
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not know enough of that colony to be able to point 
out the reasons. 

It is perhaps a curious fact that the bulk of the 
most aggressive races are quiet, peaceable people, 
and averse to war. The Russian peasantry are, by 
all accounts, of a quiet and unambitious character, 
and they appear to be merely the raw material of 
conquest in the hands of the statesmen of that 
country, many of whom are of foreign origin. 
Similar remarks with some qualihcations may be 
made regarding the Germans, the French, and even 
the English; but in these countries, particularly in 
the latter, the people enter strongly into political 
life, and make public opinion tell upon the question 
of peace or war. 

The two nations, however, which stand facing 
each other in either peaceful or warlike conflict are 
Great Britain and Russia. Great Britain, with her 
Colonies, now presents an English-speaking race of 
some 40,000,000, and if we add to this the population 
of the United States, we have some 80,000,000. 
This is about the numbers of the Russian Empire, 
including races of all kinds. In another century or 
less, the increasing population of the Colonies will 
perhaps bring up the British numbers to equal those 
of Russia, the United States being excluded from 
the calculation. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there are no 
dangers ahead. Both Communism or Socialism and 
Qesarism faintly show themselves even among the 
practical English-speaking races. Should one of 
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these forces break out, it will probably be reacted 
upon by the other, and an oscillation of troubles 
may commence. There is no doubt that Socialism 
is making head in the United States, and this 
indicates a risk of Csesarism. There are slight 
symptoms of the danger in some of the British 
Colonies. In New Zealand we ought to understand 
what Communism means, for we have an example of 
it before our eyes in the old system of the Maoris. 
I think we may see that such a system is only 
suited for a people in a low state of civilisation, as 
with the Russian peasantry, with whom the commu¬ 
nistic tie is a cherished institution. 

Let us hope, however, that the practical common- 
sense of the English-speaking races may lead them 
to steer clear of social and economical fallacies, which 
might result in a disruption of the ties which bind 
them together, and a consequent destruction of the 
power of the Empire. 

If we look at what passes around us, we find a 
most remarkable change of feeling in foreign nations 
as to the growth of British power. I can remem¬ 
ber when on the Continent of Europe the greatest 
jealousy was felt of England, and there were con¬ 
stant prognostications of her fall The feeling of 
the U nited States of America was also hostile. At 
the present moment, the feeling of all Europe, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, that of Russia, is decidedly friendly, 
and even Russia is not violently hostile, although 
it is natural to suppose some soreness on her part 
since her ambition has been so firmly frustrated. 
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It is no small matter fo have been debarred from 
the conquest of Constantinople. 

To what causes are we to attribute the change of 
feeling above mentioned ? Two of these come out 
prominently. One is the generally peaceful character 
of English policy, the other is the adoption of free 
trade by England. To these a third maybe added, 
viz., that the people of countries that become subject 
to England are given as much personal liberty and 
freedom of self-government as are compatible with 
their advance in civilisation. But of all these causes, 
the adoption of free trade is’ probably the most 
effective. Although foreign nations are slow to 
follow the example, they cannot but perceive that 
England obtains no advantages in any part of the 
world that are not equally shared by the people of 
all other countries. If she has conquered India, she 
has abolished all differential duties in favour of her 
own products. If she goes to war with China, and 
enforces a treaty of commerce at the point of the 
bayonet, all other nations derive a similar benefit. 
If she now prevents the shutting up by Russia of 
the markets of the East, the benefit is not special to 
herself. 

On the other hand, why are the conquests of 
Russia looked upon with dismay ? Because she not 
only establishes a despotic government over the 
subject races, but she practically shuts out all out¬ 
side commerce. Protection, or even exclusion of 
all but Russian products, is her system. The world 
wants to trade and exchange its products. The 
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world, therefore, cannot look with pleasure on the 
guiding principles of Russian administration. 

I hope I have not been prolix in my attempt to 
show the great peaceful conquests which England 
has made, chiefly during the last and present cen¬ 
turies. Freedom of speech and of conscience were 
the prime causes of the movement The prolific 
character of the British race and the equalising of 
wages formed the law during the second epoch. If 
wages are three shillings a day in England and six 
to eight shillings in America or Australia, the wave 
of population will naturally flow to the latter coun¬ 
tries in the same way that capital flows from three 
towards eight or ten per cent. The results have 
been brought about by simple causes, but they are 
momentous, and have founded nations. 
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